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PREFACE. 


Tarts Volume is the second of the Third Series of the work. The only 
difference between this and the preceding series, consists in its enlarged 
size and half-yearly issue. The friends of the “ Homilist ” will be glad 
to know that although this is the thirteenth volume, the work was never 
in greater demand than at present. 

As the old key-note will still rule the melodies of the “ Homilist,”’ 
snd no new specific description is requisite, the twelve-years-old preface 
may be again transcribed. 

“First: The book has no finish. The Editor has not only not the 
time to give an artistic finish to his productions, but not even the 
design. Their incompleteness is intentional. He has drawn some 
marble slabs together, and hewn them roughly, but has left other 
hands to delineate minute features, and so polish them into beauty. © 
He has dug up from the Biblical mine some precious ore, smelted a 

_ little, but left all the smithing to others. He has presented ‘germs,’ 
which, if sown in good soil, under a free air and an open sky, will 
produce fruit that may draw many famishing spirits into the vineyard 
of the Church. 

“Secondly : The book has no denominationalism. It has no special 
reference to ‘our body,’ or ‘to ow church.’ As denominational 
strength is not necessarily soul strength, nor denominational religion 

- necessarily the religion of humanity, it is the aim of the ‘Homilist’ 
to minister that which universal man requires. It is for man as a 

| oo of the universe, and not for him as the limb of a sect. 

ee Thirdly: The book has no polemical Theology. The Editor—holding, 


iv 
"as he does, with a tenacious grasp, the cardinal doctrines which 


iv. 

constitute what is called the ‘orthodox creed’—has, nevertheless, 
the deep and ever-deepening conviction, first, that such creed is but 
a very small portion of the truth that God has revealed, or that man 
requires ; and that no theological system can fully represent all the 
contents and suggestions of the great book of God; and, secondly, 
that systematic theology is but means to an end. Spiritual morality 
is that end. Consequently, to the heart and life every Biblical thought 
and idea should be directed. Your systems of divinity the author 
will not disparage; but his impression is, that they can no more 
answer the purpose of the Gospel, than pneumatics can answer the 
purpose of the atmosphere. In the case of Christianity, as well as 
the air, the world can live without its scientific truths; but it must 
have the free flowings of their vital elements. Coleridge has well 
said, ‘Too soon did the doctors of the Church forget that the heart— 
the moral nature—was the beginning and the end, and that truth, 
knowledge, and insight were comprehended in its expansion.’ 

“The Editor would record his grateful acknowledgments to those 
free spirits of all churches, who have so earnestly rallied round him, 
to the many who have encouraged him by their letters, and to those, 
especially, who have aided him by their valuable contributions. May 
the ‘last day’ prove that the help rendered has been worthily 
bestowed; and that the ‘ Homilist ’ did something towards the spiritual 
education of humanity, in its endeavors to bring the Bible, through 
the instrumentality of the pulpit, into a more immediate and practical 


contact with the every-day life of man!” 
’ Davin THOMAS. 
Loughborough Park, 
Brixton. 
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“(THE LETTER KILLETH BUT THE SPIRIT GIVETH LIFE.”—Paul. 


NET OM LEY: 


Ahasuerus’ Sleepless Night—The Divine 
Government.” , 


“On that night could not the king sleep, and he commanded to bring 
the book of records of the chronicles; and they were read before the 
king. And it was found written, that Mordecai had told of Bigthani and 
Teresh, two of the king’s chamberlains, the keepers of the door, who 
sought to lay hand on the king Ahasuerus. And the king said, What 
honour and dignity hath been done to Mordecai for this? Then said 
the king’s servants that ministered unto him, There is nothing done 
for him.”—Esther vi. 1—3. 


Sy. IBLICAL critics are by no means agreed as to 
SOX) the character of this book. Some regard it as 


oer being destitute of any historical basis; they 


S265 view it as fiction, as a mere historical romance, 

a kind of tragedy, in which the action is carried on by ima- 

ginary characters, a tale constructed for the purpose of 
* Memorable Nights of the Bible, No. IV. 


Vou. xu ‘ ; B 
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_ illustrating, as the parables of Christ do, certain great truths. 
Others maintain that it is a narrative of actual occurrences, 
a real history ; that the characters mentioned actually lived 
and performed the various actions recorded. The grand 
reason which these assign for their belief, is, that the Jewish 
people do now celebrate, and have ever since celebrated, a 
festival, called the feast of Purim, designed to perpetuate 
the memory of the events which the book records. It is 
said, that as we regard the existence of the passover as estab- 
lishing the historical authority of the book in which its origin 
is recorded ; and the Lord’s supper, as establishing the historical 
truth of the evangelical narrative ; for the same reason we 
are bound to regard the feast of Purim, now celebrated by 
the Jew, as establishing the historic reality of this book. 
There are some, however, who, whilst holding to its historical 
reality, doubt, and even deny its canonicity. A book may 
be a true history, and yet not inspired, not entitled to a place 
in the Holy Word. The fact that the Jews have always re- 
garded it as one of their sacred books, and that the great 
body ,of Christians in all ages have done the same, is gene- 
rally regarded as sufficient to establish its claim to a place 
in the inspired canon. It is certainly strange that the book 
contains no reference to a God, to moral obligation, or to the 
immortality of the soul. Nor does it record a single char- 
acter that seems influenced by the principles of truth and 
virtue. Notwithstanding all this, however, the book is big 
with meaning, it is pregnant with suggestions touching the 
Divine government of the world. 

Before we proceed to develop a few of these lessons, it 
well be well for us to attend to two or three questions :— 

First : Who is the sleepless monarch on this night? He is 
called in the book, Ahasuerus; the official name for the . 
ruler of Persia, as Pharoah for Egypt, and Cesar for Rome. 
Some think that this monarch was the Xerxes of profane 
history, the wild and ruthless despot who scourged the ocean 
aid beheaded his engineers, because its billows destroyed the 
bridge of the Hellespont. From the book we learn that his 
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life was one of the most extravagant in sensuality; he made 
the wealth and beauty of his kingdom minister to his de- 
graded appetites ; his soul, his conscience, his moral manhood 
were submerged in the stream of animal gratification. Hewasan 
imperial brute, and he revelled in the grossest carnalities ; a 
Henry the Eighth of the old Oriental World. We learn, also, 
that his dominion was very extensive, that he reigned ‘from 
India even unto Ethiopia, over an hundred and seven and 
twenty, provinces.” He was in his day, politically, the Cesar 
of his age; the temporal destinies of the world were in his 
hand; even Jerusalem was bound to yield to his rule. Strange, 
that Providence should allow such power to such a man. 
Yet it has ever done so. Incarnate devils have, from the 
commencement, too often occupied human thrones. Earth’s 
diadems not unfrequently encircle the brows of demons. We 
learn also that his mere will was law. What his foul nature 
resolved, even in his harem, would pass as a law to control 
the destinies of millions. He was an absolute autocrat. 
Such was the man who could not sleep this night. ‘ He,” 
‘says Matthew Henry, “that commanded one hundred and 
twenty-seven provinces, could not command one hour’s sleep.” 
Secondly : What was the book he read that night? It is 
here called “the book of records of the chronicles.” ‘“ We 
know,” says Kitto, “of no nation which took so much pains 
as the Persians, to preserve the memory of their exploits by 
written documents.” All that the king did or «said was 
deemed worthy of record. The monarch was generally sur- 
rounded by scribes, whose duty it was to take note of his 
words and actions. They were rarely absent from him, and 
always attended him when he appeared in public. Now it was a 
book containing such records, that he had read to him in the 
sleepless hours of this night. It was not a book of philosophic 
thought, or lofty poetry, or moral instruction, but a book 
recording his own sayings and deeds. Vain man! he was 
his own God. There was nothing greater in the universe to 
him than himself. He was a type of that large class of self- 
worshippers that abound in every age and clime. 
Vou, xm, B2 
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Thirdly : What was the discovery he made that night? He 
found there that two of the Chamberlains had plotted his 
destruction, and that Mordecai, a Jew, had exposed and 
thwarted their plot. Mordecai was a Hebrew, now resident 
in Susa, the capital of the Persian empire, an uncle to Esther, 
who was now one of the wives of the despot. He sustained 
some office in the court, and seems to have been in daily 
attendance. He appears to have been a man of some 
independency of mind, for he refused to manifest the 
customary signs of homage to Haman, who was at that time 
the king’s favorite. This Haman, having had his vanity 
thus wounded, had, before this night, procured from the king 
a decree not only for Mordecai’s destruction, but for the 
destruction of all the Jews. A copy of the decree was sent, 
with the king’s seal, to all the provinces, requiring all his 
ministers in all his provinces “to destroy, to kill, and to 
cause to perish, all Jews, both young and old, little children 
and women, in one day, even upon the thirteenth day of the 
twelfth month, which is the month Adar, and to take the 
spoil of them for a prey.” (Esther iii. 13.) So in the book 
the king now read, he found that this Mordecai whom he 
had, with the millions of his race, doomed to death, had been 
the instrument of his own deliverance from destruction. 

Fourthly : What was the result of the discovery that night ? 
Two things, at least, came out from the king’s sleeplessness 
this night. (1) The preservation and exaltation of Mordecai. 
On the discovery, Haman, the king’s favorite, is at once 
summoned to his presence. He had just entered the 
precincts of the court for the very purpose of speaking to the 
king about hanging Mordecai on the gallows. He had 
arranged everything for the execution of the man who had 
so often wounded his vanity at the king’s gate, and in an 
hour or two he expected that his wrath would be avenged. 
But the king requires him for something else. He puts the 
question to him, “ What shall be done to the man whom the 
king delighteth to honor?” Haman takes it for granted 

that Ae is the man whom the king is going to honor, and 
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forthwith propounds in his answer his empty notions of 
honor. “Let the royal apparel be brought,” &c. Haman, 
in his idea of honor, is the type of those millions, who, in 
every age, consider dignity to consist in grand and gilded 
externalisms. The honor, however, which he sought and 
expected, was not for him, but for the very man on whose 
destruction he was bent. Mordecai had this honor, and 
Haman had the mortification of being compelled to render it. 
Another thing that came out of this sleepless night was— 
(2) The frustration of enormous wickedness; and the salvation 
of the whole Jewish people. The infernal plot of Haman is 
destroyed, he himself is to be hanged, and his coadjutors 
meet with speedy vengeance. The royal decree for the 
destruction of all the Jews is revoked. 

Now, had the king slept that night, or had he been sleep- 
less and not called for the ‘Book of the Chronicles,” or had he 
called for the book of the chronicles, and not had his atten- 
tion fastened upon the particular case of Mordecai—in any of 
these cases, what would have been the result? Why this ; 
that Haman’s fiendish purposes would have been realized ; 
and the whole Jewish race, whence the Messiah was to come, 
would have been destroyed. Truly, this was a memorable 
night. 

From this subject we may learn a few lessons in connection 
with God’s government of the world. 


1. He orren works our His PURPOSE THROUGH 
THE FREE WORKINGS OF DEPRAVED MINDS, UNCONSCIOUS OF 
His 1NFLUENCE. God’s purpose at this time, notwithstanding 
the efforts of Haman and his coadjutors, and the decree 
which the king had sent by fleet couriers to every province, 
was the preservation of the Jewish people. For from them, 
the Messiah, in distant ages, was to come. But how was this 
purpose brought about? He could have done it by a miracle. 
He could have done it by sweeping, with a breath of His 
mouth, from the earth, every man who had evil intent against 
the children of Abraham. But He acted not thus. He takes 
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away sleep from the eyes of an ungodly monarch. In the — 
sleepless hour, He creates a desire in his mind for the perusal 
of a certain document. He directs his attention to a 
certain fact in that document, and thus the end is gained- 
All the while the king is unconscious of His influence. He 
often works thus. Jacob got from his blind and dying father, 
by a double falsehood, the blessing which Heaven had decreed. 
He does not know, that, even in his base perfidiousness, the plans 
of the Divine government are being carried towards their 
consummation. The brethren of Joseph, prompted by evil 
passions, sell him to the Ishmaelites, and he is borne a slave 
into Egypt. They are free in their wicked counsels and 
deed; but, unconsciously to themselves, all the while they are 
carrying out the purposes of Heaven. ‘It was not you that 
sent me hither, but God.” And again, “ As for you,” said he, 
“ve thought evil against me; but God meant it unto good, to 
bring to pass, as it is this day, to save much people alive.” 
(Gen. 1. 20.) The Assyrian army invades Judea, strikes terror 
into the heart of the nation; rapine, blood, and death following 
every step in its ruthless march. They are free in all; 
Sennacherib and his mighty battalions are free, and as wicked 
as they are free; and yet, in their iniquitous invasion, they 
were bearing on the Eternal decrees of a government of which 
they were unconscious, and against which their every act was 
a rebellion. “I will send him,” says the Almighty, “against 
an hypocritical nation, and against the people of my wrath 
will I give him a charge, to take the spoil, and to take the 
prey, and to tread them down like the mire of the streets.” 
(Isa. x. 6.) Cyrus, fired with the lust of power, levies an army 
against Babylon; he divides the Euphrates, conquers the, king- 
dom, and takes the throne. He knows nothing of Heaven’s 
purposes, and cares less. Dominion is everything to him, 
and no means too immoral or heartless for the achievement 
of his object. But, in all, he works out the designs of Him, 
who is “the Prince of the kings of the earth,” who “ called 
him to the work as a ravenous bird from the east,” to execute 
His counsel, (Isa. xlvi. 11.) _ The same with Vespasian and 
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Titus in their destruction of Jerusalem. Though a spirit 
most fiendish moyed and directed these blood-thirsty and 
ambitious Pagans, yet they wrought out almost with letter 
minuteness the long-threatened judgment of Heaven. 
Examples of the same class may be multiplied almost inde- 
finitely. Perhaps the most stupendous and striking is that 
of the crucifixion of Christ. “For of a truth against thy 
holy child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, both Herod, 
and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles, and the people of 
Israel, were gathered together.” (Acts iv. 27—28.) Thus, 
God’s purposes are like gallant vessels, that are borne 
to their destination by the roughest surges of depravity. 
Onward they ever move, and He often rides upon the storms 
of hostile passions for their accomplishment. The fact is, all 
souls must serve him, either with their will or against it. It is 
not for usto determine whether we are to serve Him or not; our 
question is, whether we are to serve Him with the free con- 
currence of our nature, or against our wishes and our im- 
pulses, in such a way as to bless our being with His ever- 
lasting smile, or to curse our being with His everlasting 
frown. As nature moves on to the magnificence of summer, 
as well through cloudy skies and thunderstorms, as sunshine 
and serenity—so Providence advances its purposes, as well 
through such a mind as that of Ahasuerus, as that of Peter, 
or of Paul. As the leech, that sucks the patient’s blood, 
works out unconsciously the design of the physician, so 
the ungodly world works out the plans of Heaven. He 
maketh “the wrath of man praise Him.” 
We learn from the event of this night that :-— 


II. He ALways OVERRULES THE CONDUCT OF SINNERS FOR 
THE OVERTHROW OF THEIR OWN PLANS. The very destruction 
which Haman and his accomplices plotted for Mordecai and 
the whole Jewish people, came upon themselves. On the 
lofty gallows that Haman had raised for another, he was 
hanged himself. Thus it ever is. The men of Babel build a 
tower in order to be kept in close social combination ; but 
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that structure leads to their confusion and separation. The 
Egyptians rush into the Red Sea in order to wreak vengeance 
on the fleeing Israelites ; but the channel in which they 
sought to bury their enemies, became their own grave. The 
priests and the Pharisees crucified Christ, hoping to destroy 
His influence in the country and in the world; but their 
very act gave Him an influence that flooded their country 
and overwhelmed them with confusion. It is the very nature 
of sin to confound itself. Its struggles for pleasure will lead 
to misery ; for honor, will lead to degradation. Sin always 
conducts the sinner to a result never sought, never intended. 
What sinner aims, as an intelligent purpose, at the blasting of 
all his hopes, the loss of all his friendships, the everlasting 
ruin of his soul? Yet to these, every sin he commits is 
conducting him. 

Haman puts forth immense effort to ruin himself. What 
contrivances, what conferences with his friends, what sleep- 
less nights and anxious days he employed to effect what he 
hoped would be the destruction of Mordecai and the Jewish 
people, but which proved his own ruin! What efforts he 
employed to build up that gallows of fifty cubits high, on 
which he himself was to be publicly and ignominiously 
executed! Thus it is with every sinner ; all his labor, how- 
ever arduous and assiduous, must end in his own destruction. 
Like Haman, every sinner is building his own gallows. Sin, 
when. it is finished, bringeth forth death. 

We learn from the monarch’s sleepless night, that— 


III. Her soMETIMES WORKS OUT HIS PURPOSES BY MEANS 
APPARENTLY MOST INSIGNIFICANT. What is it that now 
delivered the whole Jewish race—the millions of Israel from 
utter destruction? A mere thought that crossed the brain . 
of this king on this sleepless night. We talk about the little and 
the great ; we conceive of grand instrumentalities for grand _ 
results; but the fact is, God is in everything—there is 
nothing small or great to Him. Hence, we antecedently 
should never have conceived of such means as He has 
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often employed to carry out His great plans. There 
are Theists who connect God only with what they con- 
sider great—with revolving planets, and majestic kingdoms— 
they foolishly consider that to regard Him as interested 
in the minute, is derogatory to His majesty. But science 
shows that that portion of the universe which is too small 
to be detected by the naked eye, and can only be seen by 
the most powerful microscope, bears proofs as convincingly 
of His presence and agency, as objects of the most stupen- 
dous magnitude. In every square inch of ground there are 
worlds expressing as much of God, as the mighty orbs that 
flame and roll in the expansive vault of night. In the history 
of man, God shows His connection with the minute, by 
employing the most insignificant and contemptible insects 
as agents to execute His will. Flies and frogs, locusts 
and caterpillars, have, ere now, been employed by Him to 
work out stupendous results in the annals of the world. 
By the little stone in David’s sling, He slew Goliath, and 
struck terror into Philistia. By a passing dream in Joseph’s 
brain he was raised to power in Egypt, and one of the 
greatest epochs in Jewish history was created. By trumpets, 
and pitchers, and lamps, Gideon overcame the hosts of 
Midian, which overspread the land as grasshoppers, and 
delivered his country. A few rams’ horns levelled the 
massive walls of Jericho to the dust. Events, apparently 
the most trivial and casual, have effected wonderful results, 
ere now. The discovery of the babe by the princess of Egypt 
on the banks of the Nile, seemed a trivial incident, but it 
led to the crushing of Egypt and the deliverance of Israel. 
Phillip, meeting with the treasurer of Queen Candace, on the 
road to Gaza, seemed a trivial occurrence, b ut it introduced 
Christianity into Ethiopia. Let us learn practically to re- 
cognize God in the apparently little, as well as great, for 
- both are alike to Him, and form essential parts of His one 
great system. Slightest occurrences are frequently pivots, 
on which revolve the subsequent history of individuals and 
nations. He who kindles up stellar systems, gives its 
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lustre to an insect’s wing ; he who plants and roots up mighty 
kingdoms, numbers the very hairs of our head, 

Brother, God is in history; our world is not left, as a vessel 
on the ocean, to the mercy of circumstances ; it has a pilot to 
make even hostile winds and waves bear it to its ultimate 
destination. 

“There is a power 
Unseen, that rules th’ illimitable world— 
That guides its motions, from the brightest star 
To the least dust of this sin-tainted mould; 
While man, who madly deems himself the lord 
Of all, is nought but weakness and dependence. 
This sacred truth, by sure experience taught, 
Thou must have learnt, when wandering all alone ; 


Each bird, each insect, flitting through the sky, 
Was more sufficient for itself than thou.”—Taomson. 


oe" 


ere ene) 


Ghe Genius of the Gospel. 


Able expositions of the Gospel, describing the manners, customs, and localities 
described by the inspired writers ; also interpreting their words, and harmonizing 
their formal discrepancies, are, happily, not wanting amongst us. But the eduction 
of its wiprest truths and highest suggestions is still a felt desideratum. To some 
attempt at the work we devote these pages. We gratefully avail ourselves of all 
exegetical helps within our reach; but to occupy our limited space with any length- 
ened archeological, geographical, or philological remarks, would be to miss our aim ; 
which is not to make bare the mechanical process of the study of Seripture, but 
to reveal its spiritual results. 


Section NINeTy-THIRD.—Matt. xxvii, 33—56. 
Sussuct :—Christ on the Cross. 
(Continued from Vol. XII., page 309.) 


N our last two disquisitions on this passage, we have been 
led to look on Christ, as He hangs upon the Cross, as the 
Victim of Wickedness, and as the Hxemplar of Religion. We — 

proceed now to look upon Him according to our plan as :— 


III. Tue DESERTED oF HEAVEN. About thé ninth hour 
Jesus cried with a loud voice, saying, “Zl, Hli, lama 
sabacthani.” This expression, Hli, Eli, lama sabacthani, is 
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Hebrew in Matthew. Mark has it in Syro-Chaldaic; a 
dialect which was supposed to have been used by our 
Saviour and His contemporaries. The expression is, un- 
doubtedly, an ejaculation wrung from him by the intense 
sufferings of the moment. It was the cry of dissolving 
nature. There is a depth of sentiment about this utterance 
which we cannot fathom. It is said of Luther, when he 
pondered on this enigmatical utterance, that he continued for 
a long time without food, sat wide awake, and as motionless 
as a corpse, in his chair ; and when. at last he rose from the 
depths of his cogitations—as from the shaft of a mysterious 
mine, he broke into an exclamation, “ God, forsaken of God ; 
who can understand it?” Though it has depths which our 
poor intellect cannot reach, we may be benefitted by, 
inquiring, with deyout humility, into its meaning. The 
language can only be taken in one of two senses—either as 
expressing a fact or a feeling. A fact in relation to God, or 
a feeling in relation to Christ. In other words, it must be 
considered either that God had actually deserted Him, or that 
Christ merely had the feeling that He had done so. The 
question, therefore, for us to determine is, which is the more 
probable supposition. 

Can we accept the former? Are there any just grounds 
for believing that the Eternal Father did now so change, 
either in feeling or conduct, towards His Son, as to warrant 
the idea of desertion? Did anger now take the place of love 
in the Divine heart? Did a dark frown of indignation take, 
for a moment, the place of a Father’s smile? Did He, who 
before declared, “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased” —now, fora moment, feel, “This is my abhorrent 
Son, in whom I am displeased?” We confess an utter inability 
to accept such an idea as this, however popular it may be in 
some theologies. ‘To us it seems, in the last degree, repug- 
nant to the character of Him who is immutable in love, and 
who has pledged Himself neyer to forsake those who trust 
in Him ; repugnant, moreover, to the distinct declaration of 
Christ, “Therefore doth my Father love me, because I lay 
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down my life.” (John x. 17.) Christ felt that His giving His 
life in agony for humanity was rather a reason for Divine 
love than otherwise. 

We are, therefore, left to the acceptance of the other idea, 
namely, that this ery expresses a feeling of desertion in Christ’s 
mind. Our idea is, that, amidst the dying agonies of the 
moment, He felt as if the God of infinite love had left Him. 
Let it not be imagined, that, because it might be only a feeling 
in the mind of Christ, and not a fact in the Divine conduct, 
that it is not a terrible reality. So far as the subject is con- 
cerned, it is desertion in its most overwhelming force. The 
fact, unless it be felt, is powerless. Supposing that God in 
reality forsakes a man, and that man does not feel the fact, 
the desertion is nothing to him. On the contrary, supposing 
that no such desertion takes place on God’s part, yet, ifa 
man deeply feel it, it is to him the most terrible of realities. 
Christ, then, we may suppose, had the feeling in its mightiest 
force. It was only, of course, as a man that He suffered ; and, 
as a man, the anguish of this moment might cloud His con- 
sciousness of nearness to Infinitelove. Itwas,moreover, to Him, 
the hour of darkness at this moment. Satan was at the 
height of his power, and his huge and hideous proportions, as 
he passed before the eye of Christ’s spirit, would intercept the 
rays of Divine love, and throw a dark and chilly shadow upon 
His heart. The feeling seems only to have been momentary ; 
it was just as if hell rolled between him and the heayens—an 
eclipse for the time of His moral sun. 

Accepting this, then, as the more likely interpretation, the 
utterance suggests three observations in relation to Christ 
at this moment: That His sufferings were associated with the 
Seeling of distance from God—that His feeling of distance from 
God was associated with a terrible amazement—and that His 
terrible amazement was associated with confidence in the Divine 
character :— bh eae 

I. Tuat His SUFFERINGS WERE ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
FEELING OF DISTANCE FROM Gop. We make two remarks :— 
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First : That it was natural under the circumstances. There 
is a something in great suffering to superinduce this feeling 
in the mind. From the constitution of the soul, we instine- 
tively conclude, that, where the God of infinite love is, there 
is happiness, and only happiness. Unsophisticated reason 
says, “In thy presence is fullness of joy.” Where the sun 
is, there is light. Where love is, there is blessedness ; and the 
converse of this—where there is overwhelming suffering, God 
isabsent. Thus Job felt in his trials, and he exclaimed, “0 
that I knew where I might find him.” Thus David felt, 
“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me.” And thus 
the old prophets felt in trial, “ Verily thou art a God that 
hidest thyself.” Hence, too, souls in anguish involuntarily 
cry out for God’s presence. The feeling, therefore, of Divine 
desertion in suffering is somewhat natural ; and being natu- 
ral, is not wrong in itself. An involuntary feeling which 
agrees not with eternal realities, if it be not cherished, is not 
wrong. Another remark which we make concerning this 
feeling is :— 

Secondly : J¢ is ever an element of anguish. What greater 
misery can be imagined than a consciousness of being forsaken 
of God? Saul felt this; and in the dark cave of Endor, 
trembling before a wicked enchantress, he cried, “ I am sore 
distressed, for God hath departed from me, and answereth 
me no more, neither by prophets nor by dreams.” This 
feeling is the hell of the lost. Conscious banishment from 
God is perdition. Christ was now permitted to have this feeling, 
and in this feeling there was a mysterious hell. 


IJ. Tsar His reeLine Or DISTANCE FROM GOD WAS AS 
SOCIATED WITH A TERRIBLE AMAZEMENT. “Why hast thou 
forsaken me.” His faith is tried, His reason seems to stagger. 
Surprise rushes on Him like a wild tempest. His faculties 
seem baffled with sore astonishment. Why? “It cannot be 
that I have offended thee. I came into the world to do thy 
will; and it has been my study and delight to this hour. | 
am about finishing the work which thou gavest me to do. 
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Tam unconscious of the slightest deviation from thy will. 
It has been my meat, and my drink, to do what thou hast 
commanded. Why, then, hast thou forsaken me? Surely thou 
art not changeable in thy affections. Thy love is as immu- 
table as thyself. What can be the reason of this awful de- 
sertion? ~ My disciples forsoook me and fled. I knew their 
weakness, and understood their conduct. But why dost thou 
forsake me, and leave me in this utter solitude of inexpressible 
anguish?” Here, then, the Holy Sufferer seems to have 
been tried in His reason; the desertion He felt was something 
most unaccountable and perplexing; violently clashing, it 
may be, with His clearest and most established ideas of His 
Father's wisdom and His Father’s love. In His wonderful 
life, He had not, perhaps, any other trial of His reason equal 
in mental agony to this. We do not often find Him thus . 
interrogating Heaven on account of its mysteries. As a 
man, of course, He had His intellectual trials, but His loving 
and loyal heart would supply such a solution as would allay 
distress. Had He not, however, been thus tried in some mea- 
sure, He would not have been “in all points tempted like as 
we are;” for we, His poor disciples, are constantly tried in our 
reason with questions touching the character of the Eternal, 
and the procedure of His providence. 


1IJ. His TERRIBLE AMAZEMENT WAS ASSOCIATED WITH 
UNSHAKEN CONFIDENCE IN Gop. The felt mystery of His 
Father's conduct did not destroy His confidence in His 
character; He continues lovingly to look to Him as His 
God, “My God, My God.” “On other occasions,” says 
Bengel, “ He was accustomed to say ‘Father;’ now He says « 
‘My God,’ as being in a degree estranged. Yet He does so_ 
twice, and adds ‘My’ with confidence, patience, and self- 
resignation.” There is a lesson for us here. However much 
our rational faculties may be confounded by the mysteries 
of the Divine dealing, let us never lose confidence in the 
wisdom and the love of God. Let us feel, that, although He 
often seems to hide Himself from us, and move in ways 
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inscrutable to our poor understanding, that all His movements 
are prompted by infinite love, and directed by unerring intel- 
ligence. Let us trust Him where we cannot trace Him, and 
feel with Job, “Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” 
Though he might permit us to be overwhelmed with suffering, 
confounded in intellect, and agonized in heart, let us feel 
that He is still our God, and in our deepest hour of distress 
call out, “ My God, My God!” 


Germs of Ghowght. 


Sussncr :—Present Duties in face of Future Dangers. 


“Yet a little while is the light with you. Walk while ye have the 
light, lest darkness come upon you: for he that walketh in darkness 
knoweth not whither he goeth.”—John xii. 35. 


Analysis of Bomily the Six Bundred and Sebenth. 


YE have here one of those parabolic utterances that 
stand out with such perspicuity in the records of our 
Lord’s teaching :—one of those happy similes, by which His 
meaning was made more significantly clear, alike to the 
learned Scribe and his own unlettered disciples, than if ex- 
yvessed in a bare matter-of-fact statement, which would only, 
may-be, have excited the smile of incredulity or the defiance 
of unbelief. His departure from earth the text reiterates 
and prophesies once more. It was a constant theme. He 
felt deeply how helpless the children would be when the 
parent soul had fled. His anxiety for their welfare and the 
future of His Church is discerned by His frequent reference 
to His death, with advice and admonition to His followers on 
the fulfilment of that event—the combination, alike, of man’s 
power exerted in wickedness, and Divine weakness suffering 
in love. 
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We will pay our attention to the figure, as the best 
means of arriving at the true and full meaning of the fact ; 
the mental comparison of the two being better realized by 
a devout imagination and a thoughtful mind, than by any 
laborious efforts of the pen. 


Our Lord DECLARES THAT LIGHT IS BUT A TEMPO- 
RARY BLESSING. The sun of heaven is au essential of life. 
Without it, the insensate and animal creation, with the human 
race, would droop, wither, and finally decay. The regions, 
now teeming with life and luxuriant vegetation, would be as a 
world struck dumb, colourless, and void. A sunless world ! 
‘who can picture it? The glorious rays that color the earth, 
and tint the sky ; that open the rosebud, and ripen our fruit ; 
that gild alike our hills, and burnish the waters at their feet— 
for ever absent ; and in their place a leaden pall, without moon 
or stars to cheer, unyarying and obscure ; hiding our shadows 
even in its universal gloom—the lurking place of evil, and 
the shadow of death to the good and pure ;—imagine it those 
only who are bad enough to wish it. An eye that can see 
beauty in a hedge-row flower, sparkles with exultation and 
delight at an autumnal sunset ; an event regularly repeated, 
but seldom thought about but asa necessary and oft-recurring 
thing. Other men who care not for the sun in its beauty, 
value it for its use. Their bread, their life, their all, depends 
upon it. Infidel, it may be, perhaps profligate, yet as well as 
all religious men, they would tremble with dismay were a — 
fiat to go forth, that on such a day the sun would pursue 
his final round, and at eve sink down for ever. At first 
the infidel would laugh, and cry, “ Nature cannot stay her 
course.” The timid and stricken sinner, now that danger 
from on high is looming, would exclaim, “ And is our judgment 
come so soon.” But imagine the myriads when at last 
convinced, crowding from valley to hill-top and towering 
crag—voiceless, and awe-struck—watching the mighty ele- 
ment of light, the representative of the glory of heaven, 
sinking, amid the golden halo of her own diffusing, beneath 
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the horizon of the far-off sea. What a wail!—what a 
universal groan would break forth from the already dusky 
multitude; echoing, in tones of deep despair, the lamentation 
of ovr Lord, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken us!” 

First: This event would be doubly terrible because little 
expected. It is due to the perversity of our natures, that 
what we believe is always ours, we strangely value little. 
The best of gifts is deemed the least, if we have enough 
thereof ; consequently, the value of what we have is doubled 
in our estimation when we fear to lose it. The effect, then, 
of the entire perfection of the Divine government, tends but 
to harden men’s hearts by its very certitude. Accustomed 
to the never-varying rise and setting, at morn and eventide, 
of the sun above ; the seasons following each other with the 
exactness of truth ; the animal and vegetable creations sub- 
ject to the same laws, and obedient to the like influences, 
from year to year—men never dream of any disruption, any 
disjointure, in the machinery of Nature. Because yesterday 
came, and the day before, so to-morrow will be sure to follow. 
From the history of the past, men augur the future ; 
drawing bills thereon, and signing leases, almost of their own 
lives, for the next fifty or eighty years, with the same non- 
chalance, as if the world were really what they believe it—an 
established fact, that will never alter. If this were done in 
faith on the Divine goodness and protection ; if, in being 
certain that the gifts of nature will be bestowed from year to 
year as for centuries they have been—men thanked God for 
all, then all would be as it should, and men and their Maker 
would stand in right relations. But shame on our race, it is 
not so. Men, unlike devils in this respect, do not believe and 
tremble. Nature to them is but food for speculation and 
analysis—not as it should be, matter for glorifying its Maker 
for His mercies. Because the hand that guides the stars 
and sprinkles the earth with its beauties,—is an unseen one, 
—our wise men of the west seek to fathom it all with line 
and plummet, and base its causation on a vague theory of 
their own imagining—a motive power, of itself aimless and 
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dead—Nature. Nature! It is but the machinery of Heaven, 
the lathe upon which the whole universe is turned. 

Secondly : In anticipation of this sad event, our Lord en- 
joins us to make use of present blessings for our future good. 
“Walk while ye have the light ;” and enforces His injunction 
by stating the result of our not doing so— For he that 
walketh in darkness knoweth not whither he goeth.” This 
admonition comes fitly to our aid when somewhat recovering 
from the startling and fearful picture revealed to us by the 
prophecy, “ Yet a little while,” &. When plunged amid an 
unexpected and overwhelming trouble, a reasonable man’s 
first thought is, ‘‘ What shall be done?” His previous imac- 
tion and fancied security was criminal, but to be stolidly in- 
different now would be sheer insanity. He must be up and 
doing. As in earthly matters, however trivial—the first 
leakage, the creaking wheel, or the bending shaft—is premoni- 
tory, to sagacious eyes, of further mischief, and therefore is 
remedied at once—so our Lord rocognizes the truth of the 
principle in the words we have before us. We are to “ walk 
while we have the light.” Now is the accepted time. To 
delay payment is to increase the debt. Half our journey 
deferred till to-morrow, necessitates a third day for its com- 
pletion—which, then, may be impossible. A cold now may be 
inflammation to-morrow. ‘To live only for the day—without 
thought, fear, plans or hope for the future, is but ignoble and 
animal. What should we be now, in this great city, but for _ 
the deeds, and thoughts, and goodness of past generations? — 
Who can walk through our stately cathedrals, or our moss- 
covered churchyards, and, when some well-remembered name — 
—famous in history or in prisons blessed—meets the eye, 
not say, “I thank God for His mercies, and these His ser- 
vants for their deeds.” They walked while it was day; they 
journeyed here and rest hereafter. They went with the light, 
and did not allow darkness to overtake them. Think of the 
ultimate fate of those puerile journeyers, who fritter, and 
idle, and luxuriate the time they should spend in preparing 
for their travels. The moments, hours, and days passing over, 
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and leaving them still where they were—thoughtless and un- 
prepared for the coming darkness. No remonstrances heed 
they ; ‘‘ It will not come yet, if at all;” and so their sorrowing 
friends leave them in the rear. But the time at last arrives; 
a shadowy light begins to fall—the idle start, the careless 
pause, the sinner shrinks—it becomes still darker, and then 
behold them: the terror, the rush, the dismay—as unshod, 
bareheaded, with wallets empty and naught else, they madly 
attempt the path they should have entered long ago. Some 
few, perchance, bleeding and footsore, prostrate and well- 
nigh dead, succeed in ending their journey as the laggard 
enters school—the last and least. The last in heaven! Who 
craves the place? The agony, if the last should be the one 
before you! And, then, the thousands overtaken by the 
terrible darkness without a hope of help—amid stony 
roads and precipitous crags ;—in treacherous bogs, and 
among thorny boulders and yawning pits, to sink one by 
one at first, then by hundreds, and at last by thousands. 
Think of them living where at last they fall, ever striving to 
get out of their terrible location, but the absence of light 
preventing them. Oh how they curse their folly, that they 
“walked not while it was light,” as they were advised, be- 
sought, entreated ; instead of being as they now are, objects 
for deyils to laugh at, and angels to pity, illustrating the 
truth of the Divine utterance, “ He that walketh in darkness 
knoweth not whither he goeth.” R. L., M.A. 


- 


—<—— 


THE MEMORABLE NIGHTS OF THE BIBLE. 
(No. V.) 


Supseor :—Nehemiah, the Model Worker. 


“ And I arose in the night, I and some few men with me; neither 
told I any man what my God ,had put in my heart to do at Jerusalem ; 
neither was there any beast with me, save the beast that I rode upon. 
And I went out by night by the gate of the valley, even before the 
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dragon well, and to the dung port, and viewed the walls of Jerusalem, 
which were broken down, and the gates thereof were consumed with 
fire. Then I went on to the gate of the fountain, and to the king’s 
pool: but there was no place for the beast that was under me to pass. 
Then went I up in the night by the brook, and viewed the wall, and 
turned back, and entered by the gate of the valley, and so returned. 
And the tulers knew not whither I went, or what I did; neither had I 
as yet told it to the Jews, nor to the priests, nor to the nobles, nor to the 
rulers, nor to the rest that did the work. Then said I unto them, Ye 
see the-distress that we are in, how Jerusalem lieth waste, and the gates 
thereof are burned with fire: come, and let us build up the wall of 
Jerusalem, that we be no more a reproach. Then I told them of the 
hand of my God which was good upon me; as also the king’s words 
‘that he had spoken unto me. And they said, Let us rise up and build. 
So they strengthened their hands for this good work. But when 
Sanballat the Horonite, and Tobiah the servant, the Ammonite, and 
Geshem the Arabian, heard it, they laughed us to scorn, and despised 
us, and said, What is this thing that ye do? will ye rebel against the 
king? Then answered I them, and said unto them, The God of 
heaven, he will prosper us; therefore we his servants will arise and 
build : but ye have no portion, nor right, nor memorial, in Jerusalem.” 
—WNeh. ii. 12—20. 


Analysis of Homily the Siv Hundred und Eighth. 


f WO or three questions answered, may clear our way to 
the subject on which we are anxious to fasten especial 
attention. First: Who was this Nehemiah ? All that we know 
of his genealogy is that he was the son of Hachaliah, and 
brother of Hanani. Before this visit to Jerusalem, he 
held the office of cup bearer in the royal palace at Shushan, 
in the twentieth year of Artaxerxes. The office was one not only 
most lucrative, but most influential ; it brought him into 
very close relations with the Persian monarch, whose wealth 
was immense, whose fame was universal, and whose dominion 
was well-nigh co-extensive with the race. From the book we 
learn that he was a man of high natural endowments, great 
public spirit, a distinguished patriot, and an exalted saint. 
He was a man of the same noble mould as that of the 
Joshuas, the Calebs, the Baraks, and the Gideons of former 
days. Secondly: When did he live? He lived about four 
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hundred and forty years before Christ ; he was contemporary 
with Daniel, Ezra, Esther, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. 
The long age of prophecy was drawing to a close when he 
lived ; he heard, perhaps, its last notes in the voice of Malachi. 
He lived in a period most distinguished in Grecian history,— 
Pericles, the greatest of Athenian statesmen, who madé 
Athens the admiration of all Greece,— Phidias, the celebrated 
sculptor,—Simonides and Pindar, lyric poets of distinguished 
merit,—Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, distinguished 
dramatists,—Socrates and Plato, the world-wide philosophers, 
were all his contemporaries. Thirdly: What was the work he 
now set himself to ? It was to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, 
and to promote important reforms. Though the temple had 
been rebuilt under the administration of Ezra, the walls and 
gates of the city were in the state of ruin in which the Chaldean 
conquerors had left them. Fourthly: What prompted him 
to this work ? This is explained in verses 1, 2, 3, of chap. i. 
of this book. The tidings which he had received concerning 
the wretched state of Jerusalem, roused his patriotism and 
his piety, and prompted him to leave the scenes of opulence, 
honor, and luxury, to visit Jerusalem, and set to the work 
of restoring its ruined walls and gates. 

The way in which he worked for this is fully revealed in 
this book. He was a model worker, and as such we shall 
consider him. He was not one of those religionists who had 
a few dogmas, and thought he did his duty by prating about 
them ; nor one of those religionists who consider that their 
duty consists in merely cherishing pious sentiments ;—he 
was a worker ; he had ideas of God and duty, and he em- 
bodied those ideas in his life, he translated them into actions. 
There are some who cannot bear to hear works recommended 
from the pulpit ; faith, grace, and doctrine—these things you 
must hold up, but works denounce. There are worthless 
works, it is true ; mere mechanical works, and works springing 
from improper motives. But works of faith and love, are, of 
all things pertaining to man’s life, the most valuable and the 
most blessed. What are the truest doctrines and the de- 
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voutest feelings, unless they take the form of actions 
They are only as blossoms on a fruit tree that never bears ; 
beautiful to behold, full of promise, but of no use. They 
are only as clouds without water, passing over scorched land- 
scapes ; interesting us amoment with their fantastic forms, 
but passing away without answering our expectations or 
supplying our wants. How did Nehemiah work ? The verses 
we have read enable us to answer this question :— 


I. He works THovcuTrunty. Before he commences this 
tremendous task, he spends some time in deliberation. He 
rises in the stillness of the night, and goes forth carefully to 
survey the ruins which he has come to repair. Probably 
the moon shone down upon them, making the desolation ap- 
pear more desolate. There is always something solemn in 
the ruins of an old town, or of an old castle, reminding one 
of the horrors of desolating wars, or the devastating tide of 
time which bears all before it. Especially solemn are those 
ruins in moonlight. Amid the deep silence, one seems to 
hear the whisperings of the dead; in the dim light, to see the 
ghosts of past ages. Who can tell the thoughts of Nehemiah, 
as he moved amidst the ruins of Jerusalem this night ? 
Jerusalem was the home of his fathers, the centre of his 
most hallowed associations. Exiled in a strange land, he 
knew what it was to sit down and weep when he remembered 
Zion. What memories would crowd upon him! And how 
would his emotions heave under their influence! But he 
did not go out this night to indulge in the romance of thought 
and feeling, he went out for a practical purpose; he went out 
to measure the amount of work to be done, and to plan the 
best means for effecting it. Now, in this we should imitate 
him. Before we undertake a work, we should guage its mag-. 
nitude, and become convinced of its practicability. Christ 
Himself recommends thoughtfulness before action. (Luke 
xiv. 28—30.) For the want of this, many works are com- 
menced and never finished. Men, from the impulse of the 
hour, put their hand to undertakings which they have never 
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given themselves time to understand, and for which they 
are not fitted; and hence, when the excitement is over, they 
abandon the work in disappointment, if not in disgust. 
Theroughly understand what you would be about, before you 
begin. 


II. He works mperenpentLy. “TI arose in the night, 
I and some few men with me, neither told I any man what 
my God had put in my heart to do at Jerusalem.” The few 
men who were with him, it would seem, were unacquainted 
with his thoughts, knew not his object, and therefore they 
could not for the time sympathize with him. He made his 
own observations, he drew his own conclusions, he formed his 
own plans. It is not thus that we are wont to act in this age. 
There are but few men who would take up any great work, and 
set about it themselves, without seeking the sympathy and 
counsel of their fellow-men. If we have some work which 
presses on us as a duty of general importance, almost the 
first thing we do is to call our friends together, get their 
sanction, and form a committectoaid us in carrying it out. We, 
in these days, work by organizations, Our individuality in 
work is scarcely seen or felt. We are the limbs of societies, 
wheels in organizations, This is a sad feature of this age. 
What we want is more individualism in action, more of the 
independent man, and less of the society. Two things will 
show the importance of this. 

First : Zhe opinions of others cannot determine our duty. 
Duty is between us and God. It is something that is per- 
fectly independent of men’s thoughts. Though the whole 
world yoted against it, it would not be less binding. 
The individual man alone is the judge of his own 
duty, and woe be to him if he delegates that work to 
any one else! the moment he does so, he degrades his man - 
hood. 

Secondly : The opinions of others may embarrass us ur duty. 
Duty generally comes to us in very legible writing, wants no 
interpreter, speaks to us in a very distinct voice. Amid the 
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din of human opinion there is danger of its losing its voice. 
Let us, therefore, cultivate the habit of acting independently ; 
not proudly, not despising the opinions of others, or refusing 
their co-operation, but working ever from the force of our own 
convictions. Independency is not pride; there is no man 
more independent than Paul, yet no man more humble. 
“Unto me who am the least of All saints,” &e. The men 
that have really served the world, have always been men of 
this independent mould. What committee sent Luther on 
his mission? Under whose prestige did Whitefield go 
forth ? 


III. Hz WorKED INFLUENTISLLY. At length he speaks ; 
tells the rulers, the priests, what was in him, and what he 
intended to do, and they, seeing life in him, were touched at 
once with sympathy for his noble soul: “And they said, Let 
us rise and build: so they strengthened their hands for this 
good work.” The next chapter shows, that, under his influence, 
all classes, male and female, set to work in right earnest. 
How came it to pass that this man had the power of setting 
all these people to work all at once, and some of them fine 
“ladies” and gentlemen? In engaging them in this menial 
work, he used no coercive instrumentality, he had no civil 
power behind him, no battalions to enforce his words. 

First: The people saw that he understood the matter. They 
recognized in him at once a man who knew what he was about, 
a man of intellectual grasp and might. 

Secondly: Zhe people saw that he was thoroughly in earnest, 
What he said he meant. Every word had emphasis, every 
look, inspiration ; every movement indicated a soul alive with 
duty. 


IV. He workep werRorcauty., (1) Look at the sacrifices 
he made. He left the court of royalty, the scene of opu- 
lence and pleasure, to undertake a task the most arduous. 
(2) Look at the enemies he encountered. He had, at least, 
three desperate enemies, (Ver. 19.) Sanballat, Tobiah, and 
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Geshem. These men showed their opposition,—First : By 
ridicule. (Ver. 19, chap. iv. 3.) Secondly: By indignation. 
(Chap. iv. 7.) (3) The labor he effected. He finished the 
work in fifty-two days, notwithstanding all the difficulties 
that seemed insurmountable. He overcame the enemies 
who were malignant, he triumphed over all. He made up 
his mind to do the work in God’s strength, and he did it. 
Did it, not to aggrandize himself, not for wealth, or fame, but 
for the good of his country, and the glory of his Lord. 


V. HE WORKED RELIGIOUSLY. “Then I told them of 
the hand of my God which was upon me,” &e. (Ver. 18—20.) 
First : His impulses to act he ascribed to God. Secondly : 
His rule of action he derived from Him. (Ver. 18.) 
Thirdly: His sacrifices in the work he made for Him. (Chap. 
v.15.) Fourthly: The spirit with which he performed his 
work was that of dependence upon Him. (Chap. iv. 9—12.) 
This religion is the philosophy of his power. He felt him- 
self the messenger and the servant of God. He felt that he 
was but the organ in God’s hands. This is our strength and 
our only strength. He is our strength to overcome the 
evils of our own nature. He is our strength to resist the 
temptations which assail us. He is our strength to render 
any effective service to our fellow-men. He is our strength 
to help us to bear with fortitude and resignation the trials 
and afflictions of this passing life. He is our strength to 
enable us to encounter, &c. 
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THE MEMORABLE NIGHTS OF THE BIBLE. 
(No. VI.) 
SubsEot :—The Last Night of Babylon. 


“Tn that night was Belshazzar the king of the Chaldeans 
slain.”—Dan. y. 30. 


Analysis of Homily the Six Hundred and Minth. 


F the monarch whose terrible fate is here recorded, we 
have no real information but that which we gather from 
this book. He was the son of Nebuchadnezzar, and the last 
king of Babylon; he lived upwards of five hundred years 
before Christ, and his life was one of luxury and crime. 
Whilst we know not the particular man that dealt him the 
death-blow on this night, we are acquainted with the occasion. 
Cyrus—whose martial triumphs had brought under the 
‘dominion of the Medo-Persians the largest empire over which 
one man ever ruled had,—by drawing off the waters of the 
Euphrates, which ran through Babylon, entered, with his 
triumphant army, the city, took possession of the 
capital, and slew its monarch. This night was a terrible 
-night, because it is connected with the advent of a terrible 
judgment from heaven. There are several things connected 
with the judgment that descended on Babylon :and its 
monarch, that deserve our attention. 


J. THE JUDGMENT OF THIS NIGHT HAD BEEN LONG 
THREATENED. Upwards of one hundred and sixty years 
before this, the taking of Babylon by Cyrus had been pre- 
dicted. Ages before the deliverer was born, his very name 
is given and his work described. (Isa. xlv. 1—7.) Up to the. 
very hour the probability seemed against such an occurrence. 
On the very morning whose night settled the destinies of the 
monarch and his empire—Babylon, with its high and massive 
walls, its lofty towers and broad ditches, seemed well 
defended and impregnable ; but the hour had struck for the 
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fulfilment of the Divine purpose, and Cyrus and his mighty 
hosts were there. Thus it ever has been and ever will be ; 
the judgment that heaven has threatened against impenitent 
sinners, will come, however long delayed. “ Because sentence 
against an evil work is not executed speedily,” sinners infer 
that it will never come. Come it must; the march of 
justice may be slow, but her steps are resistless, and her move- 
ments punctual to the moment. Another thing suggested 
as deserving our attention is :— 


I]. THE JUDGMENT OF THIS NIGHT WAS NOT AT ALL EXPECTED. 
This night began with a grand festival—a royal banquet. A 
thousand of the lords of his empire were there, revelling in 
the sensual convivialities of the hour. As if to express con- 
tempt for the God of the Jews, and to heighten the hilarity 
by profaneness, the monarch used the sacred vessels which had 
been borne from the temple at Jerusalem. Perhaps, amidst 
the riot of the talk and jestings of that season, many a con- 
temptuous joke was passed as to the futilities of all invading 
projects. They were the great nation, their city the great 
city, their armies the great armies—none like them; yet at 
this very hour, Cyrus, the officer of eternal justice, was at 
their door. Thus it was then, as it often has been, that, at the 
moment men cry peace and safety, that moment destruction 
arrives. It was so with the antediluvians ; “They ate, they 
drank,” &c. It was so with the men of Sodom ; it is often so 
with individuals as well as nations. Another thing, con- 
nected with the judgment that fell on the monarch and his 
empire this night, deserving our attention is :— 


Ill. THe JUDGMENT OF THIS NIGHT ROUSED THE CON- 
SCIENCE OF THE MONARCH TO AGONY ON ITS FIRST TOKEN. 
“Tn the same hour came forth fingers of a man’s hand,” &e. 
(ver. 5, 6.) This mystic hand over against the candlestick, 
startled the monarch’s conscience as with the trump of doom, 
and changed the whole scene. ‘The king’s countenance was 
changed,” &c. His copscience was roused ; and two things 
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are observable here. (1) The influence of an awakened 
conscience upon thoughts. (2) The influence of troubled 
thoughts upon the body. “The joints of his loins were 
loosed,” &e. 


IV. THE JUDGMENT OF THIS NIGHT HAD TERRORS NO 
MORTAL COULD ALLAY. (1) He tried the wise men. (2) He 
tried Daniel. Daniel gave him the meaning of the writing, but 
the meaning could afford him no consolation. It was very 
terrible. 


V. ‘THE JUDGMENT OF THIS NIGHT SETTLED FOR EVER 
THE FATE OF ITs victims. (1) The fate of Belshazzar was 
settled. He was slain. Death to him was an eternal termi- 
nation of all his pleasure. His power, his influence, his 
wealth, his splendor, his luxuries, all were over. Death 
to him was the commencement of a terrible retribution. 
(2) The fate of the nation was settled. The empire 
of Babylon that night received its death-blow, and it soon 
vanished from the face of the earth, The Medo-Persian 
dynasty rose on its ruins. In the second chapter of this 
book we have an account of a colossal ithage, which Nebu- 
chadnezzar saw in his dream ; “ the head of that image was of 
fine gold,” &c. The golden head of empires was now gone, 
and the Medo-Persian took its place, to be succeeded by 
another, and another, and another; until He comes whose 
right it is to reign. 

In conclusion, a word to impenitent sinners. Let me re- 
mind you, there is a judgment for you, that judgment is 
threatened, that judgment may come unexpected, that judg- 
ment will strike mortal agony when it appears, that judgment 
will have a terror which no mortals can relieve—that judg- 
ment will settle our fate for ever. 
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Sussect :—TZhe Death of a Whole Family. 
“ And Joseph died, and all his brethren.” —Exod. i. 6. 
Analysis of Homily the Six Hundred and Tenth. 


HE fact these words record is, of course, in no way 
wonderful or exceptional. In these words, the curtain 
falls on the scene in which Joseph and his brethren had all 
been taking their part in the great theatre of life, and that 
curtain is a funeral pall; and in just the same manner are 
the lives of all men brought to a close. The drama of every 
human life, whatever it may appear, is indeed a tragedy. 
This we are forced to believe, not only because of the solemn 
scenes through which it passes, and the momentous acts in 
which it is engaged, but because such a termination comes to 
all as is written in the words, “ And Joseph died, and all his 
brethren.” 

Though these words record no marvel, they seem to me 
very affecting and solemn. There is something grandly 
solemn in the thought of whole nations, with their wealth, 
might, and glory, passing away—as they have passed, and are 
in succession passing away—from the world’s wide stage. But 
there is something most tenderly solemn in the thought of 
whole families, those who have lived together in most 
endeared intercourse, bound together with the closest ties, 
with their hearts filled very much with the same purposes 
and love, all passing away, all entirely and for ever swept 
away from the stage of life, as is recorded here. “And 
Joseph died, and all his brethren.” 


We shall look at these words as recording the death of a 
whole family, and notice :— 


I. Ir was a VERY LARGE FamiLy. “Joseph and all his 
brethren.” Here were twelve sons—twelve brothers. As 
all had spent their childhood in old Jacob’s home, all must 
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sleep the sleep of death in the “house appointed for all 
living.” From Reuben the firstborn to Benjamin the 
youngest, all die, and the large family pass away as a dream. 
There is no chance or lot about death, by which one friend or 
brother can bear it for another. No! of the largest 
family that gladdens the house, or that mingles in social 
intercourse, each member must go the way of all the earth. 
II. Iv was A VERY DIVERSIFIED FAMILY. “Joseph and all 
his brethren ” are words few and easily recorded ; but each 
one of those twelve had a history distinct from every other ; 
experiences unlike, and many altogether unknown to his 
brothers. Each one of these brethren was a world in him- 
self, had an orbit of his own, and the few historical words that 
thus recount the names of them, suggest to us facts almost 
as infinite in number and variety as those suggested by 
some astronomical naming of the stars. Yes! there was a 
great diversity in this family. First : They were diversified 
in their sympathies. There is Joseph, who, even from his 
youth, lived a life that is a bright star in the firmament of 
Old Testament history—a life that yields alight to us in 
these far-distant days, and gives a lustre to the name of man. 
Joseph—filial, gentle, pure, strong, generous, forgiving. 
The characters of the others are not so prominent. Almost 
the first we see of them is that they were all envious and 
hateful towards their brother Joseph ; and in their plot to 
get rid of him from among them and from their home, where 
he was the chiefly beloved of their father, we cannot but 
observe Reuben inclined to kindness, but cautious even to 
cowardice; and Judah, more mercenary than bloodthirsty, for 
he counselled that his brother should be sold as a slave rather 
than left in the pit. These two seem less cruel and blood- 
thirsty than the others, but all alike are hard-hearted deceivers 
and gross liars, as they dip Joseph’s coat in blood and bring 
it to their father, suggesting that some wild beast has 
devoured him; and then in scandalous mockery of filial 
affection, they all rise up to comfort the weeping father 
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whose son they have sold as a slave, and whose heart 
they are breaking. Secondly : They were diversified in social 
position. How different the positions in life that these 
brethren occupied! Joseph, having risen from the slavery 
into which his brothers had sold him, attained, at the age of 
thirty, all the dignity that Pharaoh could, with lavish hand, 
bestow, and all the honor and homage that the nation could 
yield. Meanwhile, his brethren in Canaan, still feeding their 
flocks, are afflicted with grievous famine, that threatens the 
lives of their father and themselves, and come as suppliants 
into far-off Egypt; where, before Joseph whom they know 
not, they fall on their faces to the ground, begging he would 
sell them corn. 


III. A very TRIED raminty. Every family has its own 
sorrows ; and whilst over some dwellings, thick dark clouds 
seem always to hang, even the sunny skies that arch the 
homes will sometimes grow dark and dull. Every home, 
not less than every heart, has to “ know its own bitterness.” 
This family, was, I think, pre-eminently tried. Very early 
in their history we read of a sad trial, a bereavement, and 
that of a mother. Whilst Joseph is but still a boy, his mother 
Rachel dies—and we know not how keen the sorrow such 
an event must have caused. There was also discord among 
the brothers. 'The harmony of hearts was destroyed, the spell 
of home broken, as soon as envy and hatred burned in the 
hearts of brothers against brother. Whilst Joseph, and each of 
the brothers for himself, had been passing through great 
trials, the whole family in Canaan were afflicted with a grievous 
famine that threatened their lives. 


IV. A VERY INFLUENTIAL FAMILY. In addition to the 
influence, beneficial as it was vast, which Joseph wielded 
over Egypt, each of the twelve sons of Jacob was the source, 
the head, of one of the twelve tribes. These tribes have been 
the great religious teachers of the race, the priests and the 
prophets of humanity, the people especially chosen by God 
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to reveal Himself, to foretell the Messiah, to be the ances- 
tors of His own Son. 


V. A VERY RELIGIOUSLY PRIVILEGED FaMILY. The in- 
structions of their childhood, the example of such a father, 
and the blessings that fell from his dying lips, convince us 
of this. From the whole subject we gather :—First: A re- 
buke to family pride. This large and influential family are 
compelled to succumb to the conqueror of the little child, 
the outcast, and the slave. Secondly: A warning against 
seeking satisfaction in family joys.. Death will shiver and 
shatter all. Thirdly: A lesson as to the right use of family 

‘relationships. Live together as those who must die. Let 
the idea of death enter every home, not as a spectre to ter- 
rify, but as a monitor to inculcate purity and love. Fourthly: 
Some strong reasons for expecting fanuly meetings after death. 
(1) Such different characters cannot admit exactly the same 
fate. Extinction iseither too good forthesinner, orelsea strange 
reward for the saint. (2) Family affection seems too strong 
to be thus quenched, «ec. 

Let us then anticipate family re-unions ; with such a hope, 
death will wear a smile, and speak in tones of welcome, for 
he takes the living brother to him who has long since died. 
Since Joseph died, it is well that all “his brethren” should die 
too, for thus all the family may yet be brought to meet and 
mingle again. U. R. Tuomas, Bristol. 


——O——— 


Supsnor :—Argument against Sinning. 
“Oh, do not this abominable thing that I hate.”—Jer. xliii. 4. 
Analysis of Pomily the Six Pundred and Elebenth. 
HIS is a Divine utterance ; it is brief, but expressive of 
an infinitude of feeling ; it is the outgoing of the 
Divine heart against sin. It may be regarded as furnishing 
the mightiest arguments against a sinful course, From it 
we learn :— 
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J. Tsar Gop DENOUNCES SIN WITH ABHORRENCE. He 
calls it “an abominable thing.” Sin is represented in the 
Bible as a loathsome, odious, revolting, execrable thing. All 
kinds of sin are an abomination. “Lying lips” are. (Prov. 
xii, 22.) “Pride” is. (Prov. xvi. 5.) “ Wicked thoughts ” 
are. (Prov. xv. 26.) “ Wickedness in all its forms,” is. (Prov. 
xv. 9.) Sin is essentially an abomination. Three things 
show this :— 

First : The misrepresenting conduct of the sinner. Sin has a 
self-hiding, self-dissimulating instinct. The spirit that is 
guilty of sin, seeks, by a tendency which has the force of law, 
to conceal it from others ; it feels it to be an execrable thing; 
it decks with flowers the putrescent corpse; it robes the 
demon in saintly garb. 

Secondly : The universal conscience of mankind. Injustice, 
falsehood, self-seeking impiety, with all their kindred sins, 
the conscience of the world abhors. No sinner, however 
advanced, daring, and adroit in wickedness, can get his con- 
science to give one smile of complacency, one word of com- 
mendation to his conduct. His own conscience loathes and 
execrates his life. This is his misery ; this will be his hell. 
Its cry, deep down in the sinner’s soul, is, O wretched man 
that I am! who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” 

Thirdly : The history of the Divine conduct towards our 
world. (1) Look at the judicial inflictions recorded in the 
Bible: expulsion from Eden, the deluge, the fate of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, the destruction of Jerusalem, &c. (2) Mer- 
ciful interpositions. How has mercy wrought, through all 
past ages, to sweep abominations from the world! through 
patriarchs, prophets, apostles, holy ministers, and Christ 
Himself. He came to “ put away sin.” We learn :— 


Il. Tsar Gop HaTEs sin with INTENSITY. He says, “I 
hate it.” The Infinite heart revolts from it with ineffable 
detestation. God hates what? Not existences ; for all sen- 
tient beings, from the tiniest insect to the loftiest seraph, 
attest, in their organization and experience, His love ; but 
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sin, the curse of creature being, is what he hates. This is 
the abomination of the Lord. 

First : He hates it, for it is deformity, and He is the God of 
beauty. How offensive to the artist of high ssthetic taste 
and culture, are figures introduced into the realm of art, 
unscientific in their proportions, and unrefined in their touch ! 
In God, all beauty dwells in countless archetypal forms. The 
great universe is a partial expression of its variety and per- 
fection. Sin is ugliness; it is a hideous monstrosity, and 
the instinct of eternal beauty recoils from it. 

Secondly : He hates it, for it is confusion, and He is the God of 
order, ‘‘Order,” says the poet, “is heaven’s first law.” 
What exquisite order prevails through all departments of 
Divine action! Everything is in its place, at its mission, and 
to its time. This order is the music of the spheres. Sin is 
confusion. It is a jarring note that grates on the ear of God. 
It is anarchy and misrule, rioting in a province of His har- 
monious empire, 

Thirdly: He hates it, for it is misery, and He ws the God of 
love. Sin is misery. He that commits it, wrongs his own 
soul. It withers the landscapes, poisons the fountains, and 
blackens the heaven of the soul. Every sin has in it the 
sting of the serpent, which, if not extracted, will rankle with 
fiery anguish in the soul for ever. God hates this evil, for 
He desires the happiness of His creatures. A desire to— 
make happy is the philosophy of the creation. He desires 
even the happiness of the sinner. He hath no pleasure even 
in the death of the wicked. The saving work of Christ is 
the pleasure of the Lord. We learn :— . 


III. Tar Gop PROHIBITS SIN WITH EARNESTNESS. “ Oh, 
do not this abominable thing.” What depths of fervid 
loving solicitude are in this “Oh!” The exclamation indi- 
cates an irrepressible longing in the Divine heart for men to 
cease from sinning: “ Oh, do not.” 

First: Do it not; you are warring against your own highest 
interest. You are throwing all that is valuable in your being 
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away. Your course is suicidal. Every sin is a step in the 
broad road that leadeth to destruction. 

Secondly : Do tt not ; you are warring against the well-being 
of the creation. You have influence, and your influence is 
baneful in your sphere, and must spread. You are a blight 
in the atmosphere, a upas in the forest of life. 

Thirdly : Do ct not; you are warring against Mn. Every 
sin is a war against My ideas, My feelings, My plans, My 
institutions. 

What an argument have these words suggested against 
sin. Sinner, dost thou feel its force? Would that I could 
speak its force. Had I the tongue of thunder, I could not 
speak it fully out; I should fail to do it justice. My lips 
shall sink to silence. Hush! Let all voices be hushed, let 
the earth be still. Hearken to the voice that comes from 
these solemn heavens stretched over us. It is the voice of 
the Almighty to thee; oh sinner, and it says, ‘“ Oh, do not this 
abominable thing that I hate.” 


eee a a Danae 


Ghe Christian Pear. 


BY A CLERGYMAN, 


Sixth Sunday after Trinity. 


* Know ye not, that so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ 
were baptized into his death ?’’—Rom. vi. 3. 


Likeness to Christ is the destiny of the Christian, The 
disciple is called to resemble his Master in the grand inci- 
dents of His history, and in the principles of His character. 
Since man is both a creature and a free agent, acted upon 
and exercising a power over his own destiny, the likeness to 
Christ is produced by God’s creative power, and by man’s 
own agency. Certain particulars which are necessary to the 
VoL, xml, D2 
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likeness, and over which man has no control, are brought 
about simply by God’s creative powér. The rest are effected 
by the same creative power, but in the way of increasing and 
directing man’s free agency, and using it as an instrument 
of human well-being. 

The beginning of spiritual life must be referred to a pure 
creative act. Although conversion from sin to God, with its 
elements of repentance and faith, is an act of the man him- 
self, yet that act is caused by a secret gracious operation, 
which is without the limits of human consciousness. For 
all subsequent acts of the spiritual life, the man is necessi- 
tated to draw continually on the Great Source of strength 
and holiness It is when he acts, that he feels he has re- 
ceived an accession of strength. The man with the withered 
hand was made acquainted with the new soundness of his 
member, when he obeyed Christ’s command to stretch it forth. 

The last steps in the progress of redemption are as simply 
due to creative action as the first. The resurrection of the 
body and the glorification of the complete man, will be effects 
of Divine power, working apart from the use or the possi- 
bility of human co-operation. 

Our business with God’s creative action is not to pervert 
it to an excuse for discouragement and inactivity ; for as the 
Divine summons to conversion is addrest to all, so no man 
has ever sincerely striven for conversion in vain. Christ did 
not mock the man with the withered hand when He told 
him to stretch it out ; nor does he mock spiritually impotent 
men when he commands spiritual action, The most ordinary 
actions of our daily life are as much due to power we are 
every moment receiving from God, as are the actions of tha 
spiritual life. 

Our business with God’s creative action is threefold :— 
gratitude, prayer, and hope. Have we laid aside some eyil 
habit, or successfully withstood some strong temptation ? 
The ability has been imparted, and demands thanksgiving. 
Do we desire to overcome the remains of sin, and to advance 
to higher degrees of virtue? We may hope to succeed, if we 
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commence action in confident reliance on Divine help. Is 
the mystery of a glorious resurrection announced by Christ’s 
authority? Let us use it as an encouragement amid the 
manifold weakness of our present condition. 

In these various particulars, God creates us anew after the 
model of Christ—in the grand incidents of His history, and 
in the chief features of His character. He initiates the 
spiritual life, which is a resurrection after death unto self ; 
and so is a new and high life of holiness. He fosters that 
life unto perfection, He conforms us to Christ in death, in 
resurrection, and in glory. Let us now turn to our own 
agency. This brings us at once within the sphere of duty. 
If God new-creates us after the model of Christ, both in 
regard to character and history, it is our part to imitate 
Christ’s example. The imitation of Christ constitutes the 
whole duty of the Christian. 

The imitation of Christ is a chief part of the Divine worship 
and homage which we pay to Him as our God. It is a familiar 
remark, that worshippers become like their Deity. Whom 
we warmly and constantly admire, we strongly tend to imi- 
tate. Whom we greatly desire to propitiate, we are likely to 
attempt to please by imitation. The converse also is true. 
No homage more emphatic, no worship more complete can be 
paid than by absolute imitation. Then, as worship is required 
from us by God, for the twofold end of His glory, and our 
well-being, so is it with absolute imitation. This highest 
homage of creatures to their Creator is His due and His 
requirement. The noblest privilege of man might be expected 
from his Father in heaven. That noblest privilege is the 
direction to imitate God. It is required in the Old Testament 
as the highest homage to the Godhead :—“ Ye shall be holy: 
for I, Jehovah your God, am holy.” (Ley. xix. 2.) It is 
ineulcated in the New Testament as the most forcible ex- 
pression of filial love and gratitude, and as our noblest 
privilege :—‘‘Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heayen is perfect.” (Matt. v.48.) God having 
made man capable of imitating Himself, it was to be expected 
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that He would set before the creature no model less perfect. 
Having once set the Divine model before the creature, it is 
inconceivable that He should afterwards retract it and sub- 
stitute an inferior one. This would at once dishonor 
Himself by causing the homage of imitation to be paid to 
another, and would degrade the creature, by directing Him 
to render worship to one short of God and imitate a crea- 
turely example. Yet we find the imitation of Jesus Christ 
to be as absolutely required from us as the imitation of 
God. The imitation of Christ is the grand Christian law. 
Not only is this required from us, but nothing else is 
required. This new law, however, is but the old in a new 
form, There is no retraction, no retrogression, no dishonor 
to God, nor degradation of man. Christ is God revealed in 
our nature, in imitating Him we are imitating God, rendering 
the best homage, enjoying the noblest privilege ; only that 
now the imitation is easier because the model is “ manifest 
in the flesh. It is to God’s glory and man’s dignity, “that 
all men should thus honor the Son even as they honor the 
Father.” ° 

The grand principles of Christ's character are godliness and 
philanthropy,* or love towards man. These are the key to 
His history, they underlie all His actions, and sufferings, and 
words. ‘These He so illustrates as greatly to deepen, enlarge, 
and intensify our conceptions of both God and man ; of the 
service due to God as infinitely venerable, of the kindness 
that must be shown to man as unspeakably dear to Heaven. 

The death of Christ chiefly declares His character, and in 
this chiefly we are called upon to imitate Him. This is the 
point of the text, the sentiment of which is constantly oe- 
curring in the New Testament. To compare great things 
with small :—the spirit of an artist appears in all his works, 
but there is generally some one great effort in which his 
strength is concentrated, and by which he wishes chiefly to 
be remembered. The sphere inscribed in the cylinder was 
placed on the tomb of Archimedes. So, although godliness 


*} gpravOownia erepavyn Tov owripoc hoy Ocov.—Titus iii, 4, 
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and philanthropy were constantly apparent in Christ, they 
are the most forcibly exemplified by His death. That, there- 
fore, He wishes His disciples to remember especially: “ This 
is my body which is broken for you. This is my blood of 
the New Covenant which is shed for you and for many. This 
do in remembrance of me.” The Lord’s Supper is a monu- 
ment sacred to the memory of Jesus Christ. The inscrip- 
tion was given by Himself. It is an authoritative announce- 
ment* of His death. But that death must be imitated as 
well asremembered. ‘ Whosoever wild (emphatically)+ come 
after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross and 
follow me.” If Christianity consists in following Christ, 
bearing the cross is the sum of what His disciples learn from 
Him, It is the test of their discipleship, as it was of His 
filial submission, It embodies the principles of His teaching. 
If we have not learnt this from Him we have learnt nothing. 
St. Paul, one of His most successful followers, declares him- 
self to be “bearing about continually the dying of Jesus, 
that in his body the life also of Jesus might be shewn forth.” 
(2 Cor. iv. 10.) This twofold imitation, this death to the 
old false selfish life, and resurrection to a new and true life 
of righteousness and love, are ever repeated in those who 
are faithful to their baptism. The old man is continually 
immolated in the perennial flame of love, whence the new 
man springs clothed in immortality. 


Hiblical Exegesis. 
THE GOSPEL. 


Kal cimev abroic’ TlopevOévrec sic roy Kéopov amravra, Knov- 
are 70 ebayyédov waoy TH KrigeL 

“ And he said unto them, Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature.”—Mark xvi. 15, 


* tov Odvaroy rov Kuplov curwyyéere.—l Cor. xi. 26. 
+ O€de, Mark viii. 34,—so also in the parallel passages. 
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“‘ And he said unto them, Go forth into all the world, and preach 
the Evangel to all men.”—Dr WErTE. 


THE word Gospel is commonly interpreted as meaning glad 
tidings. This is correct as far as it goes, but it does not 
express the whole force of the Greek word etayyédor. 

The word evayyédoy is obviously compounded of two,— 
<3, an adverb which is strictly the neuter of the adjective 
évc, good,—and ayyedla a message, which latter, in the com- 
pound, takes the termination ov. So that the full meaning 
of the word ciayyédwor is a good or cheering message. 

It is evident that this interpretation adds to the other the 
notion of authority. -A message is what is announced by a 
messenger, not as tidings of something which he has observed 
or heard only, but as an errand which he has been commissioned 
to deliver. The messenger has the authority of the person 
who sent him. If that person be God, the authority reaches 
further—not only is the messenger authorized and bound to 
deliver the message, but those to whom it is delivered are 
bound to believe the tidings, or obey the command, 

It is obvious that adyyedfa is derived from dyyedog, the 
word which is used throughout the New Testament for those 
spirits who are employed by God as His agents, to perform 
service or carry messages on great occasions. Thus, an angel 
rescued Peter from prison ; an angel announced to Zacharias 
the approaching birth of a son, to Mary the birth of Jesus, 
and instructed the just but embarrassed Joseph how to act 
on the occasion. In Rev. i. 20, the angels of the Churches 
are officers who received messages from Christ and commu- 
nicated them to the Churches. In Luke vii. 27, John the 
Baptist is styled the messenger (rév &yyeddv) of Christ, and 
in ver. 24, John’s two disciples are called his messengers— 
a@yyedo.. John was sent by the Lord, and the disciples were 
sent by John. 

The same notion of delegated authority is seen in the 
constant association of ebayyé\uwor with the verb knpvacer, 
to perform the office of a Kijovi—herald. The herald appears. 
for a party whose message he delivers. The Gospel is some- 
times called by St. Paul 70 Khovypa pov, 1 Cor. ii, 4, and rd 
knpbype par, 1 Cor. xv. 14; and in Titus i. 3, he says, év 
kypbypert, 6 émarevOny éyd Kar’ exirayhy Tov owrijpoc tpov 
Oe08, through preaching, which is committed unto me accord- 
ing to the commandment of God our Saviour, 
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The result is, that the Evangel or Gospel has these two 
properties,—it is cheering in character, and it comes to us 
with Divine authority. It has not been discovered or devised 
by man, but is matter of direct revelation and commission 
from a Divine Person. From this it seems to follow also 
that the Gospel is something very definite, something which 
neither the angel or herald, nor the party to whom he brings 
it, is in much danger of mistaking or forgetting. A message 
is generally both definite, and capable of being delivered 
concisely. Let us look again at the New Testament. 

Here, then, we find the Gospel first set before us as a 
distinct and concise announcement of fact, Matt. iv. 23. 
And Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching in their syna- 
gogues, and preaching the Gospel of the kingdom kypicowy 
TO evayyéduoy rij¢ Paorsiac. Jesus, who was the Anointed, 
that is, who had received a peculiar Divine commission and 
qualification, authoritatively announces the inauguration of 
the promised kingdom. In Mark xvi. 15, which is the text 
at the head of this article, the Gospel which the Apostles 
were commissioned to announce consisted of the facts of the 
history of Jesus :—that He was the Christ the Son of God, 
His birth, teaching, miracles, death for our sins, resurrection 
and ascension. Hence, Mark entitles his Life of Christ, 
“The Gospel of Jesus Christ, Son of God;” and the con- 
stant habit of speaking of the Four Lives as the Four 
Gospels, shows the deep sense entertained by the Church that 
the Gospel consists of the history of Christ. The apostles 
were evidently accustomed to speak summarily of the more 
prominent facts of that history as the Gospel. Thus St. 
Paul says, 1 Cor. xv. 1, 2, “Moreover, brethren, I declare 
unto you the Gospel which I preached unto you, which also 
ye received, and wherein ye stand; by which also ye are 
saved, if ye keep in memory what I preached unto you, 
unless ye believed in vain.” Then he proceeds to state 
what he had “received and delivered as the chief things :”— 
Christ’s death “for our sins according to the Scriptures,” and 
His burial and resurrection. 

In St. Paul’s charge to Timothy, 2 Tim. i. 13, “ Hold fast 
the form of sound words which thou hast heard of me,” he 
seems to refer to some concise statement of the Gospel, which 
was familiarly used by the apostles and other teachers, being 
transmitted by word of mouth. It probably much resembled 
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what is now called “The Apostles’ Creed.” In 1 Tim. ii. 16, 
there is a form, apparently of the same general nature, perhaps 
a fragment of some ancient hymn—lofty in idea, mellifluous 
in sound. 
Kal Opohoyoupevwc 
péya éorl TO rie evoePEtac puoTho.oy 


[O<dc] oc A EpavepwOn éy owpKt 
B EdikarwOn év wvevpare 
(1) eC &pOn ayyédorg 
(2) o exnovxOn éy eOveory 
(3) A B  émtorevOn Ev Koop 
Z ave pon év d6kn 


The reading dc is accepted by Lachmann, Tischendorf and 
Tregelles. Whilst the question between this and Oedc (for 
6 has but trifling evidence) is of small consequence in relation 
to our Lord’s Deity, which, irrespectively of this passage, is 
founded ona rock, the reading d¢ seems to have internal 
evidence in its favor from the passage itself. To say that 
“Great is the mystery of godliness,” and then to say that 
“God was manifest in the flesh,” seems to have a kind of 
obscurity not very Pauline. But with dc, all becomes con- 
sistent and clear. According to this, Christ before His mani- 
festation was i 
in His character, which far transcends all that had previously 
entered the human heart ; and in his mediation, which re- - 
veals the character of God. The great moral difference 
between the ancient and the modern world is owing to the 
disclosure of this marvellous Person. Christ is the secret 
of godliness, because (1) the godly yearned for His manifes- 
tation ; Simeon “waited for the consolation of Israel ;” (2) 
it was ‘manifested chiefly to the godly, “ Blessed art ‘thou, 
Simon Bar-jona, for flesh and blood hath not revealed it to 
thee, but my Father which is in heaven ;” (3) the manifes- 
tation of it excites and nourishes godliness, 

We have arranged the passage in lines, with lettebs iid 
numbers, so as to “display the mutual relations of its various 
members, its rhetorical anatomy. For the phrase édeca6Oy 
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év rvevpari, compare 1 Peter iii. 18, OavarwOeic pe oxpki, 
Lworonfele O& mvebpare. Bengel says excellently well: 
‘* Christ, while manifest in flesh, walked among mortal sinners, 
was thought to be like unto them, and indeed bare their 
sins : but then by death in the flesh He abolished sin which 
was thrown upon Him, and claimed for Himself and His 
disciples eternal righteousness, with the Father’s full appro- 
val ; withdrawing from the view of mankind, and by resur- 
rection and ascension, entering that spiritual and glorious 
state which was fitting to His righteousness. Thus was He 
justified in spirit.” He says on Rom. i. 4: ‘Before the 
resurrection, the spirit lay hid beneath the flesh ; after the 
resurrection, the spirit of holiness altogether concealed the 
flesh.” And on 1 Peter iii. 16: “ Flesh and spiret do not 
properly denote the human and Divine nature of Christ : 
compare iv. 6, ive kpior pév Kara avOowmove capki, Goce € 
kara Ocdy rvetpare. But they denote either, as far as it may 
be a principle of life and operation, although just, among 
mortals ; or with God, when it is glorious also. . . For 
the rest, Christ having life in Himself, and being Himself 
life, neither ended nor began again to live in spirit ; but as 
soon as he was loosened from the fleshly coil of infirmity, 
at once—as eminent divines acknowledge—the power of an 
unknown life was set free and began to exert itself in new 
and far readier modes.” 

Observe now the antithesis of épavepoOn and aved}pOy in 
A and Z. These are the extremes. Observe also the anti- 
thesis of év oapxi and év rvevpare in A and B, A 2 is a two- 


fold development of the manifestation, a manifestation to 


two orders of beings. A B is the result of A and B. Also 
mark the stately procession of (1) (2) (3) &0n, éenovxOn, 
éxcorevOn, up to the consummation avedipOn. 

That termination dved4¢0n, seems to hint, that, as Christ 
in meanness and sorrow was a secret before His manifestation, 


so what Christ is, in glory and joy, is a secret now ; and so 


will remain until the érupavee rife ddéne TOU peyaov Ocov 
kad awrijpoc iypor, the manvfestation of thé glory of our great 
God and Saviour. Tit ii. 13. 


And confessedly 
great is the secret of godliness 


[God] who was A manifested in flesh 
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B justified in spirit 


(1) 9 )seen of angels 
(2) preached among Gentiles 
(3) AB believed on in the world 


Z received up in glory 


It is evident, that although the Gospel consists in the pub- 
lication of the facts of Christ’s history, these are no Gospel 
as they appear to the eye of sense. If the eternal power 
and Godhead of the Creator are invisible, and are clearly 
seen in the things which are made, only when vootpeva, that 

is, when the ydoc is exercised so as to perceive them ; much 

more do the outward facts of the life of Jesus reveal truth 
only to a spiritual eye. For the purpose of interpreting 
this most significant history, the apostles had received the 
Holy Ghost. The most concise Evangelic statement will 
contain the rudiments of the truths which are found at large 
in the Epistles. St. John, like an eagle, soaring higher than 
his brethren beyond the earthly clouds, returns to the ex- 
pectant Church with two “messages,” each of which was a 
Gospel. He had leaned on Jesus’ breast at the supper, he 
had stood by the cross, and since his Lord’s disappearance 
had held intimate converse with His spirit. Now he says, 
1 John i. 5, “This then is the message adyyedia, which we 
have heard of him, and re-deliver davayyé\Nopey unto you, 
that God is light, and in him is no darkness at all.” Again 
he says, “This is the message ayyeda that ye heard from 
the beginning, that we should love one another.” This mes-~ 
sage, though heard from the beginning, was now, after the 
manifestation of Christ, delivered with such additional 
emphasis, meaning and enforcement, that it was “a new 
commandment.” To love one another was an old command ; 
to love one another as Christ had loved them, was new. This 
twofold ayyedla then, of truth and duty, doctrine and com- 
mand, was indeed an ciayyéAwrv. No messsge more cheering 
can be conceived than that God, the Infinite, is light. No 
more delightful command can be received than to love one 
another. 

To return to our original text, Mark. xvi. 15. The cheering 

‘message is to be delivered on Christ’s authority to every 


% 
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creature. 
human being. 


Observe, a cheering message from Christ to every 
Christ’s truthfulness compels us to believe 


that the message is of a character fitted to bring true gladness 


to every Man. 


He does not trifle with mankind. 


Che Preacher's Finger-Yost. 


CHRIST THE TRUSTEE OF HOLY 
SOULS, 


“For I know in whom [ have be- 
lieved, and am persuaded that he 
is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto him against that 
day.” —2 Tim. i. 12. 


You have here the religious 
life presented to you, under 
the figure of a deposition. 
Christ is the Depositary, and 
man is both the Deposit and 
the Depositor. Christ is the 
Trustee, and man the Trust 
and Truster. Let us look at 
the religious life under this 
figure, and we shall get from 
it three instructive thoughts: 


I. That the true religious 
life INVOLVES THE ENTIRE 
SURRENDER OF OUR BEING TO 
Curist. “That which I have 
committed.” What had he 
committed? Undoubtedly 
his entire self, body, soul, and 
spirit ; the entire consecration 
of which to God, he elsewhere 
maintains to be man’s rea- 
sonable service. Peter speaks 
of the religious life in the 


same way; he urgeshis readers 
to “commit the keeping of 
their souls to him in well 
doing, as unto a faithful 
Creator.” (1 Peter iv. 19.) 
What is meant in this dedi- 
Cation? (1) Not the giving up 
of our personality. It is not 
meant that the soul is so 
given up to Christ, that its 
individual consciousness | is 
lost, that its personality is 
swallowed up as a dewdrop in 
the ocean. This is panthe- 
ism. The soul will ever re- 
tain its personality—stand 
eternally distinct from all 
other existences. The ma- 
terial universe may gothrough 
an endless series of trans- 
formations, and one existence 
be lost in another. Not sowith 
moral mind. It is an indi- 
visible, uncompoundable ex- 
istent. It must always be 
itself. Nor does it mean (2) 
The surrender of our free 
agency. It does not involve 
the denunciation of our spon- 
taneous impulses, and free 
will, and that henceforth the 
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soul is to be a mere instru- 
ment in the hand of another. 
On the contrary, the act se- 
cures the eternal freedom of 
the spirit. The human spirit 
can only get its true freedom 
by being placed in the guar- 
dianship of Christ. All it 
means is this, the placing of 
our powers entirely at His 
service, and our destiny en- 
tirely at His disposal. This 
committing of our existence 
- to Christ must be regarded, not 
as an act which takes place 
at the period of conversion, 
or in the articie of death, 
when the good man exclaims, 
like Stephen, “Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit,” but as the 
spirit of the whole religious 
life. The every-day breath 
of true religion is this, “ Into 
thine hand I commit my 
spirit: thouhastredeemed me, 
O Lord God of truth. (Psa. 
xxxi, 5.) 

II. That the true religious 
life REQUIRES THE MOST UN- 
BOUNDED CONFIDENCE IN 
Curist. First: There must 
be unbounded confidence in His 
love. Unless Paul had be- 
lieved that Christ loved him 
as His own soul, and that He 
would deal more kindly and 
tenderly with him than he 
could deal with himself, he 
would not have committed 
himself into His keeping. 
Deep and unshaken was 
Paul’sconviction in the reality, 
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| the depth, and the. tender- 
ness of Christ’s love. “I know 
in whom I have believed.” 
I know Him, know His love. 
‘He loved me, and gave 
himself for me.” Who need 
doubt Christ’s love? What 
a demonstration He gave of 
it upon the cross! Secondly: 
There must be unbounded con- 
Jidence in His ability. What 
an Almighty capacity is 
required to take care of a 
soul, guide it safely in all 
its spontaneous movements, 
guard it securely from all 
the perils that may assail 
it, and provide for its ever- 
increasing wants! Paul felt 
that Christ had all the neces- 
sary ability, “I am persuaded 
that he is able to keep what 
I have committed unto him 
against that day.” How could 
he doubt the ability of Him 
to whom he ascribed the crea- 
tion of this magnificent uni- 
verse ? “By whom are all 
things created,” &e. Christ 
alone is able to take care of | 
the soul. No man can take 
care of hisown soul, noChurch 
can, no priesthood can. Christ 
is the only effective “ Bishop 
of souls.” 


Ill. That the true reli- 
gious life RESULTS IN THE 
HIGHEST DELIGHT IN CHRIST. 
Paul’s language seems that 
of holy triumph and exultant 
joy. First: He was happy 
in the prospect of that day. 
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By “that day” he meant the 
final advent of Christ, the 
winding up of the media- 
torial government, the set- 
tling of man’s eternal des- 
tinies, Many terrible things, 
he knew, would happen 
before that day, and that day 
itself would be associated 
with circumstances of tre- 
mendous terror. Albeit he 
was happy in the prospect of 
all. He knew that Christ 
had said, “I give unto my 
sheep eternal life, and they 
shall never perish, neither 
shall any pluck them out of 
my hand. “Iam persuaded 
that neither death nor life,” 
&e, Secondly: He was happy 
in the prospect of what suc- 
ceeded that day. He knew that 
after that day there was an 
incorruptible inheritance, an 
unfading crown, and an eter- 
nal weight of glory. Hence, 
in the prospect of a terrible 
death, he said, “I have fought 
a good fight, I have finished 
my course.” Hence, at all 
times he gloried in Christ, 
he exulted in the Divine 
Trustee of his being. He 
was in Christ, and he felt 
himself safe. 


THE CRY OF THE SOUL AND 
THE ANSWER OF THE GOSPEL. 


“But the righteousness which 
is of faith speaketh on this wise, 
Say not in thine heart, Who shall 
ascend into heaven? (that is, to 


bring Christ down from above :) 
Or, Who shall descend into the 
deep ? (that is, to bring up Christ 
again from the dead.) But what 
saith it? The word is nigh thee, 
even in thy mouth, and in thy 
heart: that is, the word of faith, 
which we preach.”——Rom. x. 6—8. 


A MAN of poetic genius has 
ever a strong tendency to 
personifications. He gives 
life to dead things, thought 
and feeling to unconscious 
objects, and makes even 
dumb matter speak. Hence, 
the apostle here personifies 
Christianity. In this passage 
he gives her tongue, and 
makes her speak to the men 
who are looking out in the 
distance for the good which 
stood in all its plenitude by 
their side. His description 
of Christianity here is simple, 
compendious, and expressive. 
He calls it the righteousness 
which is of faith, which means 
the system which is to make 
men right by believing—be- 
lieving in the heart. A heart- 
belief in the Gospel makes 
men right—right in their 
spirit, their motives, their 
lives, their relations. The 
text leads us to consider two 
things :— 


J. THE CRY OF THE SOUL. 
“Say not in thine heart, who 
shall ascend into heaven ?” 
First: The spirit of this ery 
is identical throughout the 
race. What is it? It is a 
heart craving for some good 
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in the external, the distant, and 
the supernatural. This crav- 
ing explains much of the 
history of the ages. Second- 
ly: The objects of this cry are 
various throughout the race. 
Whilst all cry for good, all 
do not cry for the same kind 
of good. The swmmum bonum 
varies with different men. 
The text implies that the 
men addressed are seeking 
the Messianic good, and cry- 
‘ing out for Christ. This was 
the grand wish of the Jewish 
world. Christ is the desire 
of nations. If we analyze 
the cry in the text, we shall 
find that it includes three 
things. (1) A deep conscious- 
ness of want. Man is a needy 
creature, and the deepest need 
of man, as a sinner, is a 
“ Christ,” some Divinely- 
anointed one who shall make 
right his soul. (2) Belief 
in the existence of a provision. 
Man’s primitive notions of a 
God, and his experience of 
the fitness of the world to his 
physical needs, give him the 
conviction, that, wherever 
there is a deep want, there 
must be somewhere a Divine 
provision. (3) A felt necessity 
of some agency to bring the 
provision near. Who shall 
ascend? The good is some- 
where, who shall bring it 
near? What priest ? What 
sage? What measures? What 
men ? 


Il. THE ANSWER OF THE 
GosreL. First: The answer 
discourages this tendency. 
“Say not in thine heart.” 
Christianity discourages the 
tendency in man to look for 
good outside, far off, and in 
the miraculous ; it bids him 
to look within, enjoy the near 
and the natural. Secondly : 
The answer reveals the pro- 
vision. “The word is nigh 
thee, even in thy mouth, and 
in thy heart.” The good, to 
satisfy the deepest cravings 
of the human soul, is to be 
found in the Word, that Word 
which was made flesh and 
dwelt among us. Christ meets 
all the exigencies and aspira- 
tions of the soul, and He is 
near to every one who has 
the revelation. (1) Near in 
the Scriptures. The Serip- 
tures are not far off from 
thee ; not in distant lands, 
distant libraries, or churches, 
but in thy house, thy home, 
&c. They are they that testify 
of Him. (2) Near in thy 
memory. Thou hast been 
taught the biography of 
Christ, &c. Thoughts of Him 
are constantly coming up to 
thee, “ Nay, it is even in thy 
heart.” Much of thy speech is 
shaped by sentiments concern- 
ing Him. Evenin thy“ heart.” 
He has often stirred thy emo- 
tions. The preaching of Him 
has often evoked the tenderest 
sympathies of thy nature. 
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THE FINAL ADVENT. 


“Behold, he cometh with clouds; 
and every eye shall see him, and 
they also which pierced him: and 
all kindreds of the earth shall wail 
because of him. Even so, Amen.”— 
Rev. i. 7. 


Tue high probability is, that 
this is a prophetic description 
of Christ as He came in His 
providence to the destruction 
of Jerusalem. Between His 
final advent and this, there 
are so many striking resem- 
blances, that the description 
of the one is remarkably 
applicable to the other. Ap- 
plying the words to the final 
advent, we have four facts 
concerning it. 


I. Curist WILL COME. 
Reason and conscience, as 
well as the Bible, teach this. 
Enoch, the seventh fromAdam, 
prophesied of it. Job knew 
that He would stand again 
upon the earth. Christ and 
His apostles frequently and 
unequivocally taught it. 
(Luke ix. 26.) 


Il. His comine wILt BE 
TERRIBLY GRAND. “On the 
clouds of Heaven.”* The 
grandest objects to mortal 
eyes are the heavens that 
encircle us. Their vast ex- 
panse and immeasurable 
height, all radiant with roll- 
ing orbs in boundless variety, 

* See “Homilist,” Vol. IV., 
p. 123, New Series. 

VoL. xm, 


seem to bear us into the 
awful depths of infinitude. 
Anything strange on the face 
of those heavens has always 
a power to strike terror in 
human souls. Christ is re- 
presented as coming on “the 
clouds.” Daniel, in a vision, 
beheld Him thus. (Dan. 
vii. 13.) Christ Himself de- 
clared that thus He would 
come. (Matt. xxiv. 30, and 
xxvi. 64.) Angels have de- 
clared the same. (Acts i. 11.) 
John beheld Him on a “great, 
white throne,” so effulgent 
that the material universe 
melted away before it. How 
unlike the despised Galilean ! 


Til. Hrs comine wIbh 
BE UNIVERSALLY OBSERVED. 
“Every eye shall see him.” 
It is an event in which 
all are interested. Men 
of all ages and lands, from 
Adam to “the last of woman- 
born.” Men of all social 
grades and mental types, are 
all vitally concerned in this 
stupendous event. Hence 
all shall see Him. First : Add 
shall see Himimmediately. Now 
wesee Him representatively, by 
His words, and ordinances, 
and ministers. But then we 
shall see Him. Oh, to sce 
Him! Secondly: Shall see 
Him fully. Not one shail 
have a partial view, a mere 
passing aspect, but a full, 
complete vision. His full 
person will fall complete on 
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every eye-ball. Thirdly: 
Shall see Hun impressively. 
The universe had never had 
such an impressive sight of 
Him before. 


IV. . His comine wiILu 
BE DIFFERENTLY REGARDED. 


First:  2oq° some 2 will 
be a scene of poignant 
distress. ‘They that pierced 


him, and all the kindreds of 
the earth, shall wail because 
of Him.” “They shall look 
upon me whom they pierced.” 
(Zech. xii. 10.) What inex- 
pressible and inconceivable 
anguish will the rejectors of 
Christ experience now. “The 
kings of the earth, and the 
great men, and the rich men,” 
&e. (Rev. vi. 15—17.) Se- 
condly : Zo others it will be a 
scene welcomed with delight. 
“ Hven so, Amen.” The good 
in all ages have said, ‘“‘ Come, 
Lord Jesus.” To His true 
disciples it will be a period in 
which all difficulties will be 
. explained, all imperfections 
removed, all evils ended for 
ever. “It doth not yet ap- 
pear what we shall be,” ce. 


PAUL AT ROM, A PRISONER. 


“And Paul dwelt two whole 
years in his own hired house, and 
received all that came in unto him, 
preaching the kingdom of God, 
and teaching those things which 
concern the Lord Jesus Christ, 
with all confidence, no man for- 
bidding him. Acts xxviii. 30. 31. 


Tus is the last account we 
have of the Great Apostle. 
His biographer takes leave of 
him here. Here the curtain 
falls and hides the greatest 
actor. The greatest lives 
have a close. We shall take 
the verses as suggesting :— 


I, THE ESSENCE OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. Whatisit? “Things 
which concern the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Not the things which 
concern man’s religious specu- 
lations or organizations, but 
the things which concern 
Christ. What are the things 
which concern Him? The 
verse itself suggests the best 
answer ; the things pertain- 
ing to the reign of God over 
the human soul; “ Preaching 
the kingdom of God.” The 
grand aim of Christ’s mission 
to the world was to establish 
this reign of God, to bring 
human spirits, the world over, 
under the sovereign sway of 
Divine truth and love. No- 
thing concerned Him more 
than this, nothing so near to 
His heart as this. This He 
urged in Hisappeals, “Seekye 
first the kingdom,” &e. This 
He illustrated in His teach- 
ing; all His parables were 
about the kingdom of God ; 
for this He taught the world 
to pray, “Thy kingdom 
come,” &c. ; for this He lived 
and died; “To this end was I 
born, and for this cause came 
T into the world,” &e.; for 
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this He works now in heayen, 


and will work until the king- 
doms of this world shall be 
the kingdoms of our God. 
What is the end of Chris- 
tianity? To bring souls under 
the reign of God. And the 
things that most concern 
Christ are the things that He 
has designed and fitted to 
accomplish this. These things 
are the Gospel. The verses 
suggest :— 


Il. THe TRIALS OF ITs 
DISCIPLES. Here we find one 
of its most faithful and illus- 
trious disciples a prisoner in 
Rome. The apostle had es- 
- eaped the malignant rage of 
the Jews by appealing from 
Felix, the Roman governor 
at Caesarea, to Cesar. This 
brought him to Rome as a 
prisoner. He was not, how- 
ever, cast into the cell where 
prisoners were usually con- 
fined. Through the recom- 
mendation of festus, on the 
intercession of the centurion, 
he was committed to the care 
of a soldier, and allowed to 
dwell “in his own hired 
house;” though, according to 
Roman law, chained to his 
companion, and, therefore, 
subject to a thousand incon- 
veniences and mortifications. 
The imprisonment of the 
apostle in Rome teaches us 
at least two useful lessons. 
First: That the best of men 
are not to expect exzmption 


Vou. xm 


from trials. Amongst the 
sons of men has there ever 
appeared a man more emi- 
nent in spiritual worth, more 


God-like than Paul? And 
yet how tried he was! “In 
perils often,” &c. Let us not 


murmur in affliction—Paul 
felt that his was for his good. 
“Tribulation worketh pa- 
tience,” &c. Secondly: That 
the most useful minister is not 
essential to Christ. He labored 
more abundantly than they 
all, and more successfully too, 
we think; but now his ac- 
tivity is restrained : he is not 
allowed to be at large, he is 
a prisoner. Let no man over- 
rate his services; Heaven 
can do without us. The 
verses suggest :— 


III. THe mission oF IT3 
MINISTERS. What is that? 
“Preaching the kingdom of 
God, and teaching those 
things which concern the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” First : 
His preaching was teaching. 
It was not empty declamation, 
nor a repetition of platitudes, 
however logically put or 
rhetorically arrayed. It was 
teaching; imparting that to 
the intelligence of his hearers 
which they knew not before. 
Teaching implies learning on 
the part of the hearer, and 
superior intelligence on the © 
part of the minister. Se- 
condly : His teaching was the 
indoctrinating of men in 
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Christian essentials :—Things 
which concerned Christ and 
God’s kingdom, He used all 
his knowledge, which was 
extensive, rich, and varied, 
to illustrate and enforce these 
things. -He determined to 
know nothing amongst men 
but Jesus Christ, and Him 
crucified. “He counted all 
things but loss,” &e. The 
verses suggest :— 


_ IV. THE FORCE OF ITS 
INFLUENCE. First: The force 
of its soul-sustaining intluence, 
“ With all confidence ;” with 
a fearless courage, here in 
Rome, in the midst of its 
enemies, this poor prisoner 
for two long years continued 
to preach the Gospel. From 
other passages we learn, that 
during this time he did a 
great deal more than preach 
to them who came to hear 
him. He wrote numerous 
letters. According to Lardner, 
he wrote his letter to’ the 
Ephesians, his second letter 
to Timothy, his letter to the 
Philippians, his letter to the 
Colossians, his letter to Phi- 
lemon, and his letter to the 
Hebrews. How indefatigable 
he must have been in his 
work to have accomplished 
all this. He did this “ with 
all confidence.” He was 
afraid of no man. Sages, 
poets, artists, heroes, priests 

-he met them all “with all 
confidence.” Secondly: The 


Force of its aggressive influence. 

Many, from time to time, of 
all classes, were drawn to the 
hired house of the poor pri- 
soner, and not a few were 
converted. He tells us, in 
his letter to the Philippians, (i. 
12—14) “that the things 
that had happened to him 
had fallen out rather unto the 
furtherance of the Gospel, so 
that his bonds in Christ were 
manifested in all the palace, 
and in all other places; and 
many of the bretbren in the 
Lord, waxing confident by his 
bonds, were much more bold to 
speak the word without fear.” 
Amongst the multitude he 
converted there, was Onesi- 
mus, -& runaway Slave. 
(Phil. 10.) The fact that the 
Gospel was thus spread by 
Paul whena prisoner, shows its 
independency of all worldly 
power and wealth. It has 
won its most illustrious vic- 
tories in direct opposition to 
the patronage, the power, and 
the authority of the world. 


THE LIFE OF THE TRUE—A 
FEAST. 


“ Thou preparest a table before me 
in the presence of mine enemies.’ 
Psa. xxiii. 5. 


Ir is customary with some 
men to take the most gloomy 
view of life. Life to them 
is a vale of tears, a gloomy 
desert, a howling wilderness. 
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Such a view is neither right 
nor Scriptural, nor accordant 
with the experience of the 
truly good. To the ill-tem- 
pered, dissatisfied, and melan- 
choly, all in their sphere of 
life will be shadowed with 
clouds, and shaken with 
storms. On the other hand, 
to those whose tempers and 
aspirations are in sympathy 
with the law of universal 
benevolence, the world will 
be more or less sunshine and 
melodious. The text leads 
us to look at life in the 
brightest aspect, namely, as 
a feast. We observe :— 


I. The life of the true is 
A FEAST. The figure implies 
three things :—First : A va- 
riety in the pleasant. Variety 
is ever the characteristic and 
charm of banquets. Whata 
rich variety of blessings are 
spread out for the enjoyment 
of the good—sensuous, in- 
tellectual, social, and reli- 
gious. Secondly : An abund- 
ance in the pleasant. Every 
appearance of meagreness 
and scarcity, is carefully 
avoided in a feast. How 
abundant the blessings pre- 
pared for thetrwe/ ‘All things,” 
says the apostle, “are yours.” 
Thirdly: A social participa- 
tion in the pleasant. <A feast 
is not for one, but for many, 
and generally for those of 
such kindred sentiments as 
will heightenenjoyment. The 
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godly soul in joyousfellowship 
with kindred natures, <e. 
We observe :— 


II. The life of the true 
is a feast PREPARED BY Gop. 
“Thou preparest.” First : 
He prepared the feast for the 
guests. All the rich viands 
of life ure providedand spread 
out by His munificent hand. 
Every blessing is from Him. 
Secondly: He prepares the 
guests for the feast. The feast 
is sufficient for all; the few 
only participate in it. No 
one really partakes of life as 
a true feast, who has not 
been influenced and prepared 
to do so by the Master of 
the feast Himself. Three 
things are necessary for a 
guest to enjoy a feast. (1) 
Cordial sympathy with the 


master. (2) Healthfuiness 
of system. (3) Appetite 
for the provisions. Men, 


naturally, have not these, 
in a moral sense. God gives 
them, through His Gospel, by 
His spirit. We observe :— 


III. The life of the true 
is a feast prepared by God in 
the PRESENCE OF ENEMIES. 
A truly good man, who 
thoroughly enjoys life as a 
banquet, and moves amongst 
his. compeers with . sunny 


smiles and genial sentiment, 


is sure to have enemies. 
Envy and jealousy will create 


' themby hosts. The spiritually 
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morbid and diseased, who 
cannot enjoy the  bless- 
ings of providence and reli- 
gion, will look at him with 
the eye of envious hate. 
Devils, too, envy such a man, 
A good man has ever had 
enemies, and ever will. David 
had them. They now sur- 
rounded him as he was feast- 
ing at the table of God’s 
Providence in the robe of 
Israel’s monarch. There is 
something gratifying to a 
man in feasting before ene- 
mies. First: There vs a gra- 
tification of the feeling of in- 
dependency. Enjoying a ban- 
quet with the eye of an 
enemy on you, you seem to 
dare him to do his worst. 
You have the happy feeling 
that unrighteous malice can- 
not injure you. Secondly : 
There is a gratification of the 
feeling of benevolence. Sitting 
down, enjoyinga banquet sufli- 
cient for all your enemies, 
and to which they were in- 


vited, but would not enter— 
you feel, that as they look on, 
there is a splendid oppor- 
tunity for them to learn their 
folly, relent, and attend the 
entertainment. You hope 
they will say to themselves, 
“What fools we are to be 
outside here, indulging in 
peevish envy, lean-hearted, 
and half-starved, whilst our 
neighbours are so jubilant at 
the board of plenty. Thirdly: 
There is a gratification of our 
religious feeling. You feel, as 
you enjoy the rich banquet 
provided for you, that you 
have an opportunity of show- 
ing your enemies the wonder- 
ful bountihood of the Master 
of the feast. You give Him 
the praise. Brother, would’st 
thou make life a feast? Then 
get the true spirit of life in 
thee—the Spirit of Christ. 
Be godly ; for “ godliness. is 
profitable unto all things, it 
has the promise of the life 
which now is,” &e. 


— 
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FRIENDS AND ENEMIES, 


No virtue is more frequently 
mentioned, and less practised, than 
friendship. Every man imagines 
he has friends; yet every man 
may here find himself deceived. 


What we generally call friendship 
is a spurious virtue that vanishes 
in time of trial. Adversity is the 
touchstone of friendship. King 
Tarquin declared it owing to his 
misfortunes and banishment, that 
he ever discovered who were his 
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friends or enemies; because he 
could then no longer oblige them. 
Such observations have opened 
the eyes of others, upon finding 
themselves deserted in misfor- 
tune by those they esteemed their 
fastest friends. Aulus Gellius has 
preserved to us an elegant fable 
of sop, to this purpose :—“* A 
lark, who had her nest in a corn 
field, going to seek food for her 
young, charged them to observe 
carefully what they should see or 
hear in her absence, and give her 
an account of it at her return. 
Whilst she was gone, they over- 
heard the owner of the field order 
his son, as the corn was now ripe, 
to desire their friends to assist in 
reaping the next day. This, the 
trembling young ones related to 
their mother, and begged her to 
look out for a place where they 
might be secure. The old lark 
was not terrified at the account, 
but bid her little brood have pa- 
tience; saying, ‘If the owner 
trusted to his friends only, the field 
would not be reaped to-morrow.’ 
The next day he left them again, 
with the same charge as before. 
The owner of the field returned, 
in hopes of reaping, but waited 
the arrival of his friends in vain; 
then said to his son, ‘I perceive 
our friends are unwilling to come; 
go, therefore, to our relations, and 
pray them to assist us in reaping 
to-morrow.’ This also the frighted 
young related to their mother, 
who again bid them be comforted; 
* for,’ says she, ‘it is as silly to trust 
to relations as friends; and, there- 
fore, be assured the corn will not 
be reaped to-morrow.’ The lark 
left her brood the third time. The 
owner came again, and finding no 
relations appear, said to his son, 
‘Thou seest that in time of need, 
aman has neither friends nor re- 
lations; therefore, let thee and I 
take each of us our sickle, and, 
reap to-morrow by ourselves.’ 


This the young larks related to 
their mother; who then cried, 
‘Now it is time to move off, 
for the corn will infallibly be 
reaped t2-morrow.’ She therefore 
immediately transferred her brood 
to a safer place, and the corn was 
reaped.” 


AUTHORS AND CENSORS. 


An ancient writer says, “ When 
Jupiter is angry with a man, he 
makes him a schoolmaster.” We 
may say, “When Jupiter hates a 
man, he makes him an author.” 
The hope that flatters a writer, of 
living in history, and receiving 
honor after his death, may in some 
measure alleviate the anxieties he 
feels in writing. But the better 
he writes, the more hatred and 
envy he may happen to meet with. 
Authors make themselves no bitter 
enemies by ordinary writings. 
Nor is censure, or clamor, always 
the sign of a bad book, Perhaps a 
good writer may have the pleasure 
to hear his works commended; 
whilst a bad one has the mortifi- 
cation of seeing his labors moulder 
in the shop. This, however, is no 
constant rule; for, as most 
readers have but a vulgar taste, 
so vulgar tastes have sometimes a 
great currency. Many an excel- 
lent author has wrritten to little 
purpose. Upon the first appear- 
ance of a new book, some sus- 
picious tempers imagine that every 
word has a latent meaning. They 
try the lock with false keys, whilst 
the door stands open; and at 
length, they find no other key was 
wanting but one to open their own 
understandings. As some readers 
see things that are not in authors, 
others see nothing at all; and 
take the most labored and useful 
performances for low stuff and 
idle common-place. To open the 
eyes of such people, seems imprac- 
ticable. The fable of the mole 
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suits them: “ A young mole en- | not the face; the smallest faults, 


treated his mother to bring him a 
pair of spectacles ; because he had 
observed that men wore them.” 
His mother replied, “ The money 
would only be thrown away, child ; 
for the spectacles which men use 
are of no service to molewarps.” 
Jealous, “weak, and suspicious 
readers are a kind of cabalists, 
who, by their own self-applauding 
explanations, can make a word 
speak what they please, or like 
those subterraneous gentry, Klinis 
Maccati, whose eyes were.so sharp, 
that they could see freckles, but 


bat not the subject; and were 
almost blind by dint of poring. 
It is bad, writing in a study that 
swarms with flies; where the au- 
thor must sit with his pen in one 
hand and a fly-trap in the other. 
Snarlish readers are like unruly 
servants, disturbing their master. 
Their unjust censorious temper, 
impertinent noise and clamor, 
cause an author to. miscarry, or 
oblige him to suppress and stifle 
such writings as might possibly 
benefit. mankind. 


Riterury Dotices. 


[We hold it to be the duty of an Editor either to give an early notice of the 
books sent to him for remark, or to return them at once to the Publisher. It is 
unjust to praise worthless books ; it is robbery to retain unnoticed ones.] 


THE REVIEWER'S CANON. 


In every work regard the author's end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend. 


A CommEnTARY; CRITICAL, EXPERIMENTAL, AND PRACTICAL, ON THE 
OLp anp New Trstaments; Vol V., Matthew to John. By the © 
Rey. Davin Browy, D.D. Glasgow: William Collins. 


Tan biography of Christ is the substance of the Bible. 


He who 


believes in that, is no infidel; and he who most fully and faithfully inter- 
prets its spiritual significance, is the theologian that the heart of 
humanity requires. The fourfold Gospel, it is well said, is the central 
portion of Divine Revelation. Into it, as a reservoir, all the foregoing 
revelations pour their full tide; and out of it, as a fountain, flow all sub- 
sequent revelations. Every new attempt, therefore, put forth with eom- 
petent ability and becoming spirit, to bring out, with increased beautyand 
force, the soul-quickening import of these Gospels, free from the mean- — 
ness and narrowness of human systems, we hail with thankful hearts. 
Thus we welcome the present yolume, We have carefully examined the 
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author's interpretation of some of the most difficult passages, and have 
been not a little refreshed by the exercise. He has touched into life 
a few texts that some commentators had almost killed by their isms, 
and buried beneath their verbosity. Even in the few instances in which 
we have not been able to accept his conclusions, we have not been a 
little pleased with his spirit of fair play, his air of conscious fallibility, 
and his scholarly adroitness. The work, though learned, is popular. 
The author reaches his conclusions as a genuine scholar, but parades not 
his prowess as a pedant. The pages are not thickly strewn with words 
and sentences from the dead languages. On the whole, for ministers— 
who, in this age of public activity, have but little time critically to 
examine the text and the original for themselves—and also for enlightened 
private students of God’s Book, this work will prove invaluable. 
Dr. Brown brings to his task great qualifications as an expositor. For 
a Scotchman, he is remarkably free from the trammels of systems. His 
sympathies are more with the Divine genius of Gospel things, than their 
human forms. He does not confound the truth with its wrappages. As 
a scholar, he thoroughly knows the old verbal costume in which the 
Divine idea came, and he parts the earthly folds and shows the heayenly 
treasure. We heartily commend the work, and thank Dr. Brown for it. 


Revetation. By the Authoress of “ Revelation the Orb of Light,” and 
“Revelation the Orb of Light and Life.” London: Wertheim, 
Macintosh, & Co. 


Tuts is a work that we scarcely know how to describe. In the pre- 
face—which is addressed to her children—the authoress informs us that 
she has three objects in view. “ First, to trace the mystical Seven of Revela- 
tion; to show that seven dispensations in our world’s history are clearly 
revealed to us, and six more, probably of fourteen thousand years, fore- 
shadowed to us. To show that the seven days of creation were seven cycles, 
with intervening nights, periods of rest, probably of fourteen thousand 
years. Secondly, to trace the doctrine of the Church, as revealed to us by 
God; and, Thirdly, to trace the river of salvation from its source—from 
the first communication of the Eternal Spirit with our earth from a past 
eternity when God said, Light be, and Light was,’ &c. From this 
statement of a threefold object, which we have given in the words of the 
fair writer, our readers may guess the long, winding, and foggy lane into 
which the work conducts. Whilst there are many admirable sentiments 
in the book, there is so much of what appears to us irrelevancy, in- 
coherency, and confusion, that we fear the toil of writing will not be 
compensated by an extensive circulation. The book to us is like a windy 
night-sky covered with clouds; here and there a star gleams out, which, 
as the clouds are in rapid motion, is soon hid, to be succeeded by others, 
which in their turn are buried in like fashion. 
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Taz Lirr oF our Lorp Upon THE EartTH, 1y Its HisToricar, 
CHRONOLOGICAL, AND GrograPHicaL Renatrons. By Rey. Samurn 
J. ANpruws. London: Alexander Strahan and Co. 
Turis work does not enter to any extent into any critical enquiries 
respecting the text of the evangelists, nor does it discuss questions 
respecting the authorship of the Gospels, the time when written, or their 
relations to each other. Nor does it deal with the subject of their inspi- 
ration, or explain His discourses. There are numerous works that do 
all this with more or less ability and success. The author arranges the 
events of Christ’s life—as given by the evangelists—so far as possible, in 
a chronological order; and states the ground of this order. He also con- 
siders the difficulties as to matters of fact, which the several matters, 
when compared together, present ;—or are supposed by modern criticism 
. to present, The work which the author has undertaken, is, confessedly, 
one of great importance; and one which, in consequence of the hostile 
criticisms of late years, was much required. The author has consulted 
the best writers for his purpose, and produced a work which every 
minister who sees it will hasten to procure. It is a book for constant 
reference in a preacher's study. 


Smatt Srys. By the Rev. AtexanpeR Batitocn Grosart. Second 
Edition. James Nisbet and Co. 


Turs little book is a discourse, founded on a strange passage, in a strange 
book; the text is, “Take us the foxes, the little foxes that spoil the 
vines, for the vines have tender grapes.” T'o show the author’s ingenuity, 
we need only mention the six lessons he draws from the passage. (1) 
Small sins are as really sinful as larger ; “they are foxes.” (2) Small 
sins are insidious, “they are little foxes. (3) Small sins do damage, 
they “spoil the vines.” (4) Small sins do damage to what is most pre- 
cious, they “devour the tender grapes.” (5) Small sins; which do all 
this damage, are to be destroyed—*“ Take us the foxes.” (6) Small~ 
sins are to be carried to the lord of the vineyard—* Take ws the foxes.” 
Whilst we cannot say we admire all this, the thoughts of this discourse 
contain much that is adapted to do good. 


Two CHRonoLocicaAL Cuarts or EvroPgeaN History, rRoM THE Four- 
TEENTH TO THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY; also, Key to the same. 
By 8. B. Brsuop, of the Secretary’s Office, H.M. Customs. London: 
Freeman. 


TueszE charts are designed to supply in history the same assistanee which 
a map renders in geography. They present at one view the chief 
European States, with the leading events which have occurred in them 
during the four centuries that have gone. The student, at a single glance, 
can discover the relative importance of nations, and of the same nations 
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at different periods, their sovereigns and their dates, the length of their 
reigns, and the various changes that have taken place in their territory ; 
the principal revolutions, revolts and insurrections, conquests and ces- 
sions of territory, colonial acquisitions, wars, invasions, battles and 
sieges, treaties of peace and alliance; miscellaneous events, political, 
commercial, and religious ;—generals, statesmen, and other celebrated 
personages being inserted at their proper places, and the exact date at 
every place given. The idea is an excellent one, and the execution 
admirable. Conceptively and delineatively, the author has shown great 
genius, and we trust his work will meet with that public acceptance 
which it deserves. All schools should have these charts. 


SERMONS BY THE LATE Rey. James Harrneton Evans, M.A. Edited 

by his Wipow. London: Nisbet and Co. 
Here are thirty sermons, by a minister whose generation is fast dying 
out. Mr. Evans, as a preacher, was Calvinistic, emotional, and very 
savory to a certain class of hearers; the chief excellency of his sermons 
is, their Scripturalness; every page is interspersed with prayers, not 
always legitimately relevant, from the Holy Book. They remind us of 
Flayel’s productions. 


Tue Two Trstrmonres; or, THE ORACLES OF GoD, AND THE Law 
WRi?rTEN IN THE HEART, COMPARED. Second Edition. AND THE 
Last OBsEecTIonS oF RATIONALISM, being a Reply to Bisnop 
CoLenso’s PENTATEUCH AND Book or JOSHUA, CRITICALLY EXAMINED. 
Ina Series of Letters to a Friend. By Frederick W. Briaas. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


In this volume, the author institutes a comparison between the Revela- 
tion of God in the Book, and God in the Human Soul. He assumes 
both to be equally Divine, and in perfect agreement with each other, 
so far as they go; he shows, however, that the revelation of the Book 
contains much that transcends the light of nature, and the discovery 
of reason; and from this fact he argues its super-human character. 
The work is suited to check and correct the religious scepticism of these 


times. 


Tue Evaneenic THEory; ork CHRISTIANITY—NOT THEISM—MOST IN 
ACCORDANCE wita Morat Devetorment. A popular Appeal 
Adapted to the Times. London: Henry James Tresidder. 


Tus work reflects great credit upon the author, who shows us he is a 
layman; he has struck out many good thoughts here, on vital questions ; 
‘houghts, that the preachers of religious systems would do well to 
_ ponder. 
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Tae CompLtete Works or Ricuarp Srpses, D.D. Edinburgh: 
James Nichol. 

Tus volume contains treatises and sermons, from the Epistles to the 

Corinthians. We have already characterized the productions of this 

author, and recommended the enterprize in which the public-spirited 

publisher is engaged. 


SHAKESPEARE, Edited by W. Carruruers and W. CHAMBERS.  Illus- 
trated by KneLEy HaLLSwELLE. Vol TX. London and Edinburgh : 
W. & R. Chambers. 


WE are glad to receive this, the ninth volume, of this matchless edition 
of the works of our great dramatist. This volume contains Macbeth, 

_ Timon of Athens, Pericles, and Titus Andronicus. This is the edition 
for parents to present to children, and friend to friend. 


Tue Lire or WILLIAM CurLLinewortH. By P. Dus Marseux. Edited, 
with Notes and Translations, by the late Jamms Nicnoxis. London: 
William Tegg. 


Tup life of this distinguished Church of England divine, and triumphant 
defender of the Protestant religion, will always have attractions for the 
advocates of private judgment in matters of religion. 


_ Tue Arr or Preacuinc. By James Brac, D.D. Edinburgh: James 
Nichol. Though we are far enough from adopting all the views of 
Dr. Begg about preaching, his pamphlet is an able one, and may be 
read with advantage. Ovurtinus or Brstican Turonogy. By JouN 
Exstot. London: W. Reed. This book is multwm in parvo. It con- 
tains, in a few pages, a body of divinity. It is the theological book for 
lay and local preachers. THe Rev. H. Frise, M.A., AnD WESLEYAN, 
Meruopism. By M. Evan Lewis, B.A. London: Elliot Stock. Mr 
Lewis having been called in question by the Rev. Mr. Fish, a Wesleyan 
Minister, for certain statements respecting Methodism, in his Work 
on ‘‘Independency,” here defends himself, and ably justifies his 
positions. RoOMANISM AND RaTIONALISM AS OPPOSED TO PURE CHRIS- 
TIANITY. By Joun Carrns, D.D., Berwick. London and Edinburgh : 
Alexander Strahan and Co. Whatever proceeds from the pen of 
Dr. Cairns will always repay the attention of the student, 


A HOMILY 


ON 


Should Heaven be sought as a Distant, 
or enjoyed as a Present, Good? 


“Oh that I had wings like a dove! for then would I fly away and be 
at rest.””—Psalm ly. 6. 

“Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is in 
heaven.” —Matt. vi. 10. 


DESIRE for happiness is natural, therefore uni- 
versal, and designed for benevolent ends. It 
is one of the most potent forces in every soul. 
: It is one of the mighty springs that keep the 
machinery of the world in perpetual action. Somehow or 
other mankind make sad mistakes about happiness, and 
hence the wrong direction of this native impulse, and its 
wrong direction is at once a crime and a curse. Men’s 
movements in search of happiness are as diversified as their 
ideas of the swmmum bonum. A thousand false notions of the 
brain are employed, by the poor deluded soul, as lamps to light 
her in her anxious quest for heaven. Even professed Christians 
are not free from mistakes on this question. They differ 
alike in their ideas of the heaven they aspire to, and in their 
methods of seeking it. There are at least two states of mind, 
not a little dissimilar, prevalent amongst them in relation to 
their search after heaven. The one enjoys it as a present 
good, the other secks it as something distant ; the one finds its 
expression in the language of the old Hebrew saint, “ Oh that 
Vou, xm, : F 
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I had wings like a dove! for then would I fly away and be 
at rest ;” and the other in the model prayer of genuine 
Christianity, “‘Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in 
earth, as it is in heaven.” The former state of mind, namely 
that which is in quest of heaven as a foreign good, is far 
the most. prevalent in all churches. Denizens of the 
Christian world abound, who, with dissatisfied spirits, not 
only disregard, but almost despise, the profusion of good which 
Almighty Love has lavishly spread around and about them, 
and fix their anxious eyes upon a heaven that lies beyond the 
grave, and up in the starry regions of space. This state of 
mind, which is ministered to by the theology of some 
churches and the ministry of many pulpits, is as objectionable 
in its nature, and as pernicious in its influence, as it ‘is 
popular and abounding. The latter state of mind—that 
embodied in the prayer which Christ gave his disciples—is 
the more right and wholesome state of mind to be cherished in 
relation to heaven. A comparison of the two may aid us in 
forming an enlightened judgment as to their merits, and help 
a healthful direction of our energies after the chief good. 
We observe :— 


I. Twar THE ONE IS MORE REASONABLE THAN THE OTHER. 
The state of mind which seeks to get heaven out of our 
sphere, activities, and circumstances, here on this green and 
lovely earth, seems to us far more rational than the state of 
mind which is constantly looking away for it in the invisible 
and remote. ‘Two things will show this :— 

First: Zhat man has in an inexhaustible degree all the 
elements of heaven here. Man, as a creature, is endowed with 
animal sensibilities, intellectual tendencies, moral affections, 
and varied activities; and his heaven consists in a full satisfac- 
tion of all the parts and appetencies of his complicated 
nature. With the Gospel in his hand, does not the world in 


which he lives richly abound with elements to yield him — 


such satisfaction? The fruits of the field, the beauty of 
the landscape, the grandeur of the ocean, the “— of the — 


art. 4 


i) 
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skies, form an inexhaustible elysium for his senses. Every- 
thing in the vast domain of nature, from the corpuscle to 
starry systems, and every sentence in the great Bible of 
Christ, challenge him to mental effort, and open fields of 
‘contemplation in ‘which his intellect may revel in a heaven 
of thought. God, the infinitely Loving One, comes to him not 
only in the grandeur and beauty of nature, but in the person 
of Christ—who is the brightness of His glory and the express 
image of His person—in order to fascinate, absorb, enrapture, 
and transport ail the affections of the soul. Occupations of 
every variety, adapted to his various powers, are suggested to 
him in nature, and revealed to him in the Bible, admirably . 
suited to bring out into harmonious development all the 
activities of his being. These sources of happiness are here 
in a fathomless plenitude. Could man exhaust them during 
his short stay here, there would be reason in looking away 
for a fresh supply and for sighing for a foreign heaven ; but 
he who enjoys most of these felicities during his stay here, 
only takes one sip from the majestic rivers that roll on from 
age to age unexhausted and inexhaustible. 

Secondly: That these inexhaustible elements are here and now 
available. They can be enjoyed in some measure at once. 
No fiery sword guards the Eden now. All depends upon the 
moral state of the heart. A thousand heavens of blessedness 
can yield no happiness, if the heart is not in supreme sympathy 
with the supremely good. The state of soul which qualifies 
for heavenly enjoyments comes only through faith in Christ. 
There is no heaven for man, neither here nor yonder, now 
nor then, but that which is entered through Christ. “Iam 
the door,” said He ; “by me if any man enter in, he shall be 
saved, and shall go in and out, and find pasture,’—be “saved,” 
as truly saved now as he will be in any celestial world. He 
is nourished with heavenly joys, goes in and out in all the 
scenes of nature and walks of life, and finds pasture. His 
life is a banquet of joy ; he feels heaven lying about him. 
Thousands in every age have experienced this, and thousands 
feel it now ; aye! and not a few in every age whose outward 

Vou, XI ¥ 2 
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circumstances have been’ most unfavorable. In privations, 
sufferings, obloquy, persecutions, martyrdom, sainted men in 
all ages have felt the transports, and hymned the strains of 
the upper heavens. Which, then, is the more reasonable , 
state of mind? The one that comparatively overlooks, and 
but very partially enjoys, the infinite sources of happiness 
available to us in this life, in sentimental aspirations for 
foreign and imaginary joys ; or the one, that through faith 
in Christ, so enters into the blessed activities and joys of the 
present, as to indulge no restless longings for the future ? 
We observe :— 


II. Tar THE ONE IS A MORE USEFUL STATE OF MIND 
THAN THE OTHER. This will appear if we consider :— 

First: That the one leads to a more cheerful life than the 
other. That monastic feeling which turns away with disgust 
from the earth, and keeps its eye upon a foreign heaven, may 
at times fill the mind with mystic visions of future good, and 
give a passing rapture to the heart. But such visions yield 
not that joy which fills up the entire man, and abides with 
him as a permanent inheritance. It is a mere passing mood, 
a meteor sweeping over the misty sky of the soul, flashing a 
momentary radiance, but leaving a deeper gloom. About 
such characters there is such a breath of morbid excitability, 
such an air of unnaturalness, as render their influence upon 
their fellow-men anything but healthful. The unsophisticated 
worldling too often recoils from them as men of simpering 
sentiment and morbid souls. They exert but little real 
power for good upon their age. The other state of mind, 
however, leads to true and natural cheerfulness. It gives 
sunshine to the man; his spirit is genial, and his conduct 
glows with a radiant life. Having a soul full of goodness, — 
he sees good in everything ; being harmonious within, he 
hears music all round him; he beats out melody in every— 
effort ; his “soul delights itself in fatness;” he is “blessed in 
his deed.” Like a man marching to music, he treads the path 
of life with a joyous step. As a Christ-regenerated man, 
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he is “satisfied from himself ;” his happiness springs up from a 
good nature within, as a well of water to everlasting life. 
The life of a man, with such a cheerfulness, cannot fail to be 
influential for good. The melancholy man is socially weak ; | 
the moody man rises to power only in his happy mood; the 
permanently cheerful man is ever strong for usefulness. 

This will appear if we consider :— 

Secondly: That the one leads to. a more practical life than 
the other. The man who participates but little in the Divine 
joys to be had in this life, but sighs ever for the remote 
heaven, can scarcely be said to live a practical life. His 
dominant idea is to get away from this world to another, 
which he imagines to be a happier one. To accomplish this, 
he trusts to an outward scheme of mercy, and spends his 
religious activities in invoking and extolling the mercy which 
he hopes will take him to a better world. If, as is not al- 
ways the case, he should feel a desire to promote the ever- 
lasting happiness of others, his efforts are more with the 
speculative and sentimental part of man, than with the every- 
day life. He lives in theories. Hence the very superficial 
influence which men of this class have upon their age. ‘The 
other state of mind leads to conduct far more influential 
for good. The man who finds his heaven here by having the 
true love, doing the right work, and living the Christ-like life, 
is bringing down heaven to the men and women around him, 
The great ideas, the controlling spirit, and the holy aspira- 
tions which make the heaven of angels, he is embodying in 
his own daily life, and practically exemplifying to the hearts 
of others. His life is a stream gushing from the fountain of 
Infinite love, and it touches into heavenly life and beauty 
all within its sphere. His life is a mirror, which reflects on 
all around the glories of the upper world. We observe :— 


Ill. Tue one 1s MORE SoRIPTURAL THAN THE OTHER, 
The Bible teaches us two things on this point :— 

First: Zhat heaven consists in the inner state of the soul 
and not in external circumstances. Let us take afew passages. 
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“Thou wilt show me the path of life.” “In thy presence 
there is fullness of joy, at thy right hand are pleasures for 
evermore.” The spiritual realization of that presence is to 
be enjoyed here: “Blessed are the people that know the 
joyful sound : they shall walk, O Lord, in the light of thy 
countenance.” This experimental knowledge of the Gospel 
is to be enjoyed here: “Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.” They are blessed. They see God now. 
“The world seeth me no more,” said Christ, “but ye see me.” 
“This zs life eternal, to know thee the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.” Eternal life is heaven, 
and this eternal life is in this knowledge. “Eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, 
the things which God hath prepared for them that love him.” 
This refers not to the future, but to the present, for the 
apostle adds, “God has revealed them unto us by His 
Spirit.” “ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings in 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus.” These heavenly blessings 
are enjoyed now, and these heavenly places are occupied now ; 
“For we which have believed do enter into rest.” The 
heavenly rest is entered now by faith. “ For we all, with 
open face beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are 
changed into the same image from glory to glory.” This 
heavenly glory comes now into the soul thus changed by ~ 
the Spirit of God. The doctrine of the Bible, in fact, upon this 

is, as Milton expresses it, “'The mind is its own place, and in 
itself can make a heaven of hell.” It shows still further, that 
heaven consists in the state of the mind, and not in external 
circumstances. The Bible gives us examples of men enjoying 
heaven even under the greatest trials. Paul and Silas sung ~ 
praises unto God in prison. Stephen had an enraptur- 

ing vision of heaven in the enraged council. James~ 
says, “My brethren, count it all joy when ye fall into 
divers temptations.” Peter says, “If ye be reproached for 

the name of Christ, happy are ye ; for the spirit of glory and 

of God resteth upon you.” Paul says, as the result of his 
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own experience, and that of his suffering brethren, “We 
glory in tribulations, also : knowing that tribulation worketh 
patience ; and patience, experience ; and experience, hope ; and 
hope maketh not ashamed ; because the love of God is shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost.” And again, “ As 
sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing.” And this experience agrees 
with that of tried Christians in all ages. Men in abject 
poverty have said, “ My cup runneth over.” Men in chains and 
dungeons have exulted in the gloriousliberty of thesonsof God. 
The Bible teaches :-— 

Secondly : That the grand work of man in this world should 
be to promote this state of soul, both in himself and in his fel- 
low-men. What is the grand desire of Christ concerning 
His people? He prays not that they should be taken out 
of the world, but kept from the evil. He “ascended 
up on high, led captivity captive, and received gifts 
for men.” What for? “That the Lord God might dwell 
amongst men.” And the grand obligation everywhere urged 
on man, is, not to struggle after some distant heaven, but to 
seek first “ the kingdom of God and His righteousness ;” to 
agonize to enter in at the straight gate of truth and _holi- 
ness. In one word, to follow Christ ; to have His spirit ; to 
live the same grand life of devotion to truth, humanity and 
God, as He did ; to endeavor to bring down to this earth, 
as He did, the ideas, the spirit, and the habits, that make the 
heaven of seraphs. When all men shall do this, this earth will 
bloom with the beauties, andradiate with the glories of Paradise. 
Jerusalem will descend from above. God will dwell amongst 
men, and wipe away all tears from all faces. Violence shall no 
more be heard in the land, wasting nor destruction within its 
borders ; its walls will be Salvation, and its gates Praise, The 
sun shall be no more its light by day ; neither for brightness 
shall the moon give light: but the Lord shall be unto us an 
everlasting light, and thy God thy glory. We observe :— 


TV. ‘THE ONE IS MORE CERTAIN OF REALIZATION THAN THE 
oTueR. We believe, on the undoubted authority of Holy 
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Scripture, that there is in the universe a paradise of rest 
and joy, into which the genuine disciple of Christ enters 
immediately at death. Where it is, no mortal knows; it is 
everywhere through the radiant regions of immensity, where 
moral evil is not; and moral evil, we believe, occupies but 
an insignificant spot in the creation, as compared with the 
immeasurable domains of holiness. The perfect heaven of 
souls is the scene from which sin and all its fell consequences 
are excluded for ever. Hence, so far, it has the advantage of 
this earth as a sphere of life and activity, and it is neither 
unnatural nor wrong to desire it. But it is painfully ques- 
tionable with us whether the men who are sighing and 
struggling for this heaven as an end, will ever reach its blessed 
scenes. It seems to us that the all-loving Creator has so 
constituted the human soul, that it can never enjoy that 
which it supremely seeks for the sake of its enjoyment. He 
who seeks happiness as an end, is like a man running to 
catch his shadow; the fleeter he runs, the fleeter runs his 
shadow. ‘“ Whosoever shall seek to save his life shall lose it ; 
and whosoever shall lose his life shall find it.” He, that 
from loyal love to heaven, and loving sympathies for men, 
becomes oblivious of his own personal interests and gratifica- 
tions, can alone rise into the true paradise of soul. The deeper 
sinks our egotism, the higher rises our joy. The man of true 
godliness, who, in doing his daily work on this earth, feels a 
sacred pleasure in all the works of God, and a holy joy inall ~— 
His labors, has already entered the heavenly world. Everyday _ 
he penetrates farther towards its beatific interior. His death 
will quicken, rather than interrupt, his march, He feels himself 
“come unto mount Sion, and unto the city of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable com- 
pany of angels ; to the general assembly and chureb of the 
firstborn, which are written in heaven, and to God the Judge 
of all, and to the spirits of just men made perfect, and 
to Jesus the mediator of the new covenant, and to the 
blood of sprinkling, that speaketh better things than that of 
Abel.” 
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“True happiness is to no spot confined ; 
If you preserve a firm and constant mind 
*Tis here, ’tis everywhere. 


Brother, say not in thine heart, Who shall ascend into 
heaven to bring happiness down. Be filled with that spirit 
which is the inspiration of heaven, and thou wilt no 
longer dirge, “ Lord, what a wretched land is this which 
yields us no supply,” but thou shalt find paradise blooming 
about thee. If the kingdom of God is within thee, thou 
hast heaven in thy daily life, and thou art rejoicing with joy 
unspeakable and full of glory. The perfect heaven of the 
future is not divided from a life of godliness in the present 
by any great chasm. ‘There is no purgatorial gulf to cross. 
The path of life trod here by the Christ-like spirit, leads 
right into it, and every step in that path brings the traveller 
more within its entrancing visions and soul-bracing airs. 
“Grace is glory begun.” Holiness here is heaven, as the © 
“Tree of Life,” growing, blossoming, and advancing, to its 
perfect fruit-bearing stage. He whose mind is here ab- 
sorbed in the desire for the distant heaven, is like a man 
walking through scenes of exquisite loveliness, and fields of 
delicious fruit, with his eyes so fixed upon a mirage scene in 
the distance, that he sees no beauty on his way, starves amid 
the exuberant provisions which lie about his path, and 
reaches what he sees, an exhausted pilgrim, to find the object 
of his search vanish into air. Infuse, then, the spirit of 
heaven into thy present life. Moral goodness of. soul, 
springing from faith in Christ, is your way into the present and 
all the future heavens of your being. New heavens are entered 
by new virtues. Give all diligence, then ; add to your faith, 
virtue; and to virtue, knowledge; and to knowledge, tem- 
perance; and to temperance, patience ; and to patience, godli- 
ness ; and to godliness, brotherly kindness. Or—as Milton 
has it— 

“Only add 


Deeds to thy knowledge answerable; add faith, 
Add virtue, patience temperance; add love, 
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By name to come call’d charity, the soul 

Of all the rest. Then wilt thou not be loath 
To leave this paradise, but shalt possess 

A paradise within thee, happier far.” 


Ghe Genius ot the Gospel. 


Able expositions of the Gospel, describing the manners, customs, and localities 
. described by the inspired writers ; also interpreting their words, and harmonizing 

their formal discrepancies, are, happily, not wanting amongst us. But the eduction 
of its wipest truths and highest suggestions is still a felt desideratum. To some 
attempt at the work we devote these pages. We gratefully avail ourselves of all 
exegetical helps within our reach ; but to occupy our limited space with any length- 
ened archeological, geographical, or philological remarks, would be to miss our aim ; 
which is not to make bare the mechanical process of the study of Seripture, but 
to reveal its spiritual results. 


Y 


Section NINETY-THIRD.—Matthew xxvii. 33—56. 
SussEcT :—Christ on the Cross. 
(Continued from page 15.) - 


E proceed now to look upon Christ as he is suspended 

upon the cross, in the other and final aspect in which 
this history presents Him. The record has led us already 
to contemplate Him as the Victim of Wickedness, as the 
Exemplar of Religion, and as the Deserted of Heaven ; and . 
now, according to our promise, we shall view Him as the — 
Power of God. Though nailed to the cross, and apparently 
at the mercy of His malignant foes, He yet exerts a power 
altogether supernatural and manifestly Divine. On the cross _ 
He displays a power at once over the material system, and 
the spiritual world. —- 


At 


I. He DISPLAYS A POWER OVER THE MATERIAL SYSTEM. 
The effects of His power in this department are seen upon 
the sun, the earth, the temple, the bodies of the dead. (1) 


a 
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“ Now from the sixth hour there was darkness over all the 
land unto the ninth hour,” 7.¢., from twelve a.m. till three p.m. 
The forms of expression, “over all the land,” éxi raécav ry yay, 
(Matt.) ; ‘over the whole land,” é¢ 6Any ry yijv, (Mark and 
Luke)—do not determine how far the darkness extended. 
Whether the darkness extended literally over the whole earth 
or not, we pass by as a question of no importance. Obviously 
it wrapped Jerusalem and its neighbourhood in a mysterious 
gloom. There is no accounting for it on natural principles. 
There is no known law of nature that can explain it. An 
eclipse of the sun it was not, for it was at the time of the 
passover, and that was at full moon, when an eclipse is im- 
possible ; besides a total eclipse can never last longer than a 
quarter of an hour, and this darkness held its rayless empire 
for three long hours. It was produced undoubtedly by the 
direct fiat of Omnipotence, and symbolized some terrible 
things to the spiritual world. (2) “The veil of the temple 
was rent in twain from the top to the bottom.” There were 
two veils, one before the holy and one before the most holy 
place. (Exod. xxvi. 31—26.) This veil symbolized that the 
way into the holiest of all was not yet made manifest. It 
excluded all from that sacred spot, and none dared enter save 
the high priest, and he only once a-year, on the great day of 
atonement, and then never without the blood of atonement 
in his hand, which he sprinkled upon and before the merey- 
seat seven times. (Lev. xvi. 14.) That thick veil remained 
for ages, impressing man with the awfulness and difficulty of 
approaching the Most High. But now that veil was rent 
from “top to bottom.” Rent, not by human hand, or any 
secondary cause, but by the will of Him, who now, by His 
death, opened up to universal man a way of free access to 
God. (3) “The earth did quake and the rocks rent.” A 
great earthquake is said by the Latin writers to have 
occurred about this time, but it cannot with certainty be 
identified with the one in the text. With His dying eyes 
He looked upon the earth and it trembled ; with His. 
thoughts He touched the mountains and they smoked. 
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Extraordinary rents and fissures are observed in the rocks 
near this spot. There they stand in ghastly attitude, as 
witnesses to attest the terrible fact. (4) “And the graves 
were opened, and many bodies of the saints which slept arose, 
and came out of the graves after his resurrection, and went 
into the holy city, and appeared unto many.” This was a 
grand symbol of the fact that His death had to do with 
departed as well as existing humanity, and that He swallowed 
up death in victory. Elsewhere we have referred to these 
subjects, and we need not enlarge further upon them here.* 
Such, then, is the power which we see the dying Jesus exert 
upon the realm of dead matter. 

II. He DISPLAYS A POWER OVER THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 
This is seen in three things :—First: Jn the salvation He 
vouchsafed to the dying penitent. There hangs the dying thief. 
The aggravated sins of a whole life press on his soul with 
a weight heavy enough to sink him in the lowest hell. He 
is about sinking into the black profundities of despair. A 
Divine power, however, touches his soul into penitence and 
faith, and with his last breath he cries to Jesus for salvation, 
“Lord remember me.” And what is the result? That dying 
One showed himself mighty to save. He rolled the crushing 
burden of guilt from the man’s conscience. He renovated 
the man’s corrupt nature. He pardoned His sins and cleansed 
His Spirit. He plucked him, as a brand, from the burning. 
He saved him to an everlasting paradise. “To-day shalt 
thou be with me in paradise.” Here is power, the highest 
kind of power in the universe, the power to save ruined — 
souls involved in the greatest guilt, and in the last moment 
of their mortal existence. Christ is indeed the power of 
God for this purpose. His power is seen:—Secondly: Jn 
the authority which He enemplified over the celestial region. 
This comes out in the wonderful response He gave to the 
cry of the dying thief, “To day shalt thou be with me in 
paradise.” (Luke xxiii. 43.) By general consent the 


* See “Homilist,” Vol. XIL, page 129. 
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word paradise here refers to the celestial world—and Christ’s 
words imply a commanding power over that world, a power 
to go into it Himself, and a power to take others thither. 
His power extends to all the realms of being that lie beyond 
the sphere and ken of mortals. Though dying, He felt that 
the universe was His, and that in person He would soon be 
exalted above all heavens.* His power is seen :—Thirdly : 
In the change which He wrought in the mind of the centurion. 
The centurion was the commander of the Roman soldiers 
who attended at the place of execution. Luke represents 
him as saying, “ Certainly this was a righteous man.” As 
this Roman commander was undoubtedly a polytheist, his 
exclamation must be regarded, not only as a declaration that 
Christ was no impostor, but as also indicating a thorough 
change in his own mind. He passed from Paganism to 
Christianity; he reached the conviction of the Messiahship of 
Jesus. “Truly this was the Son of God.” It is worthy of note, 
that Judas who betrayed Him, Pilate who condemned Him, 
and now the Roman soldier who superintended His crucifixion, 
all attest His innocency. The darkened heavens, the quaking 
earth, the riven rocks, the opening graves, the mysterious 
reverberations and throes of an earth mantled in sackcloth, 
were perhaps the means to work this conviction into the 
heart of the centurion. But Christ’s power was at once the 
cause and efficiency of these tremendous means. His power 
is seen :—Fourthly : Jn attracting to Himself His true dis- 
ciples. “And many women were there, beholding afar off, 
which followed Jesus from Galilee, ministering unto him : and. 
which was Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of James 
and Joses, and the mother of Zebedee’s children.” These 
women were His disciples, they had ministered to Him during 
His missionary tours in Galilee. (Luke viii. 1, 3.) They ac- 
companied Him from Galilee, and ministered to His wants 
on His final journey from Galilee to Jerusalem, and now they 
stood around His cross. He was the magnet of their souls. 


* For a full development of the truths suggested by the ery of the 
penitent thief and the response of Christ, see Vol. XII., p. 2, New Series. 
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He held them there as the sun holds the planets. He here dis- 
plays a power, therefore, to bind spirits to Himself; the power 
of an unearthly excellence and of an unconquerable love—the 
moral power of God. This power He exerts now in heaven. 
He is in the midst of the throne, and binds the hierarchies of 
heaven and the true Church of Christ to Himself. His power is 
seen :—Fifthly : In the effect it produced on the conscrences 
of sinners. ‘And all the people that came together to that 
sight, beholding the things which were done, smote their 
breasts, and returned.” (Luke xxiii. 48.) “They smote 
their breasts:” a brief but graphic description of the 
mingled grief, remorse and terror, which conyulsed the souls 
of those who were spectators of this awful drama, This is 
only a specimen of that power which His cross has ever 
exerted to rouse the guilty consciences and break the hard 
hearts of sinners. The same effect has been produced in all 
subsequent ages, wherever He has been faithfully exhibited to 
the spiritual eyes of men as crucified for sinners. It is cheering 
to believe that scarcely a Sabbath closes during which there 
have not been thousands, who, at the sight of Christ upon the 
cross, have smote their ‘breasts” with deep contrition 
for their sins, and “returned” to their homes to dedicate 
themselves to the will and service of Heaven. Thus we have 
viewed Christ upon the Cross in four aspects: as the 
Victim of Wickedness ; as the Exemplar of Religion; as 
the Deserted of Heaven, and as the Power of God. 
Our vision is too dim to see a thousandth part of what 
,there is to be seen, and what one day will be discovered in this 
wonderful scene ; and even our limited views are given in forms 
the most sketchy, in order to suggest to others things we 
have failed to see. Let us keep our eyes upon this scene, 
It is the scene for us; the scene we want. Let the cross 
ever be the most commanding object in our mental hori- 
zon. From it may we draw our doctrines of theology and 
our code of duty! Under its living radiance may we live 
and labor; there may we die and rise to the retribaieuns of 
eternity ! 


“I 


or 
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“The cross! it takes our guilt away ; 
It holds the fainting spirit up ; 
It cheers with hope the gloomy day, 
And sweetens every bitter cup ; 
It makes the coward spirit brave, 
And nerves the feeble arm for fight ; 
It takes the terror from the graye, 
And gilds the bed of death with light. 
The balm of life, the cure of woe, 
The measure and the pledge of love, 
The sinner’s refuge here below, 
The angel’s theme in heayen above.” * 


Germs of Chought. 
Sussect :—The Redeemed in Heaven. 


“ After this I beheld, and, lo, a great multitude, which no man could 
number, of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood 
before the throne, and before the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and 
palms in their hands: and cried with a loud voice, saying, Salvation 
to our God which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb.”’—Rev. 
vii. 9—11. 


Analysis of Bomily the Six Hundred and Tloelfth. 


N these verses, and in the context, we have the ac- 
count of a vision which John the Evangelist had when 
he was a prisoner in Patmos. Banished thither for his testi- 
mony to Jesus, he was favored with peculiar manifestations 
of the Divine lovingkindness. Revelations were made to 


* This article closes our observations on Matthew. The few verses 
and paragraphs which we have not noticed under the heading Genius of 
the Gospel, will be found developed elsewhere in other parts of the 
“ Homilist.” A reference to the index will show this. As the Acts or 
THE APOSTLES naturally succeeds the ‘Gospel, and as it is charged, we 
believe, with glorious truths yet to be unfolded, we shall, if life be 
spared, proceed to the exposition of that portion of the Holy Record. 
We shall also give oceasional sketches of Tus REVELATIONS Or St. JOHN. 
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him which were to be for the comfort and the guidance of 
the Church of Christ, throughout succeeding ages, up to the 
return of our Lord. 

In this passage we have a glimpse of the heavenly world. 
There isa partial drawing aside of the curtain which conceals 
from our view the condition and happiness of the redeemed, 
and we are permitted to look within the veil and behold their 
blessedness. There cannot be a more beautiful or more sub- 
lime description of the glories of the future state. It is a 
heavenly scene and not an earthly one, The unseen world 
_is presented to our view; we have something higher and 
better, brighter and nobler, than what we can find below the 
skies ; and by meditating upon it, we may be encouraged in 
our Christian conflict. Observe :— 


J. THe GREAT NUMBER OF THE REDEEMED, “A great 
multitude, which no man could number.” This is a form of 
expression which implies that in heaven there will be a number 
far exceeding our utmost conceptions. Heaven will be peopled 
with an innumerable throng; its many mansions will be 
all oceupied. Christ will be glorified in the salvation of a 
countless multitude. We are aware that upon earth the 
flock of Christ appears to be small, and numerically 
insignificant. To how small a proportion of mankind is the 
Gospel even preached ! over what an overwhelming majority 
does the god of this world still exercise his evil dominion ! 
Even were we to reckon all who make a profession of 
Christianity as true disciples, the number of Christ’s flock 
as compared with the whole world, would be numerically in- 
significant. But how much more is this the ease when we 
make the necessary deductions, on the ground of the tares 
that grow along with the wheat ; of the false professsors 
that are mingled with the true ; of the multitudes who have 
the shadow, with none of the real substance, of Christianity. 
Let it be granted, however, that at any one period of the 
world’s history, or in any one section of the Church of Christ, 
the flock of the Redeemer is small—yet, when the whole 
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Church of the redeemed shall be gathered together in the 
last day, it will be a countless throng which no man can 
number. It will form a great multitude, countless as the 
stars of the sky, or the sands of the sea-shore. It is in the 
highest degree probable that the number of the redeemed 
will finally exceed the number of the lost. For consider :— 

First : The vast number of children that die. By the term 
children, we include all who have not arrived at the age of 
accountability. It has been calculated by persons well quali- 
fied to make the calculation, that nearly one-half of the 
children which are born, die before they arrive at the age of 
accountability—that is, they die before it is possible for them 
to feel their responsibility in the sight of God. And if such 
a multitude die before the commission of actual sin, may 
they not be saved without actual faith in Christ? All 
children who die before the commission of sin, are admitted 
into the heavenly world through the atonement of Christ, 
and there they will increase in intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual power, through the ages of eternity. Consider :— 

Secondly : The predictions of Scripture, that.a time is coming 
when the whole earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the 
Lord. The condition of the world is not to continue as it 
is, in reference to the spread of the Gospel. There is a de- 
lightful period coming on with haste, when the kingdoms of this 
worldshall become the kingdomsof our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. The desert is to “rejoice and blossom as the rose,” 
the dark places of the earth are to be “‘ enlightened with the 
truth,” and the habitations of cruelty are to “become the 
abodes of harmony and love.” Now, when this period ar- 
rives, this delightful period when Christ shall reign—the 
glorious millenium—during this long period, when all shall 
be on the side of Christ, when every knee shall bow to 
Jesus—what a vast number will pass into the heavenly 
world! Consider :— 

Thirdly: That Jesus Christ is represented as ultimately to 
be a conqueror. He is to be triumphant over all His foes. He 


came purposely to destroy the works of the devil. Now, if 


VoL. XIL. a 
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Christ has not ultimately a greater number on His side than 
Satan, He will evidently have not conquered. But Christ is 


to conquer and trample all his foes under His feet. Observe :— 
, 


I]. THe EXTENSIVE VARIETY OF THE REDEEMED, “ Of 
all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues.” It isa 
pleasing thought that there will be no national, social, or 
denominational favoritism or exclusiveness in connexion 
with the society of heaven. God has had a people in every 
age of the world, in every clime, and amongst every kindred. 
They have been, indeed, often hidden from the eye of man, 
like the seven thousand that bowed not the knee to Baal. 
They have often been unobserved and unknown on earth, 
yet recorded in the Lamb’s Book of Life ; subject in time to 
the gracious influences of the Divine Spirit ; recipients of 
grace on earth, heirs of glory in heaven. It is to be greatly 
deplored that on earth, nation rises up against nation, and 
people wage war against people, and that their aim often is 
to destroy each other. It is also to be deeply lamented that 
the spirit of denominational exclusiveness and bigotry should 
so much prevail, that many who profess to be following the 
cross of Christ, should seem to take delight in excluding one 
another from the heavenly world. But thanks be to God, He 
hath made of one blood all nations of men, and there is no 
difference between the Jew and the Greek ; and whosoever 
shall call on the name of the Lord shall be saved. In heaven 
there will be Christians from every class, kindred, and de- 
nomination ; from every country and from every clime ; 


“From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand ;”’ 


from Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. Every geographical 
barrier which now separates people from people will be swept 


away ; every national antipathy will be extinguished, and 
every denominational peculiarity will be at anend, Observe:— 


Ill. ‘THe BEAUTIFUL APPEARANCE OF THE REDERMED. 
“ Clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands.” The 
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redeemed in heaven are frequently represented as being ar- 
rayed in white robes. ‘And white robes were given unto 
every one of them.” “Who are these that are arrayed in 
white robes?” Although gathered out of every kindred, 
and from every nation, one dress distinguished them all. 
They were all arrayed in the same attire; they were all 
clothed with the same spotless raiment. The white robe is 
an emblem of the moral purity which characterizes the re- 
deemed in heaven. Once admitted to the presence of God, 
they are wholly without fault; “they are without fault 
before the throne.” Christ has presented them faultless 
before the throne with exceeding joy. In the context we 
are informed how they made their robes white—how they 
obtained their moral purity. One of the elders in heaven is 
represented as saying, “These are they which came out of 
great tribulation, and have washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb.” Tribulation on earth is 
the training school for glory in heaven. Those whom God 
is preparing for immortality, He commonly disciplines in the 
furnace of affliction. Tribulation, however, has no property 
in itself to entitle its subject to future glory, or to qualify 
him for its enjoyments. “Therefore,” it is added, “they 
have washed their robes and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb.” Faith in Christ is the grand and the only 
specific for moral purification. Its efficacy is the same for 
men of all generations, and of all climes. The same 
declaration will hold good of all those who shall finally 
participate in the glories of heaven, “they have washed 
their robes and made them white;” not in the fires 
of a supposed purgatory, but in the blood of the Lamb 
which cleanseth from all sin. And therefore are they before 
the throne of God. The effulgent light which emanates from 
thence, discovers no stain or defect in them. They reflect, 
without imperfection, the image of God. It is added, “ They 
had palms in their hands.” The palm is the universal 
emblem of triumph. When a general had succeeded 
in conquering the enemies of his country, upon his return 
Vou, XII. a2 
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they formed a procession to his honor, and waved the palm 
amid the plaudits of the multitude. And in heaven there 
are palms figuratively, indicating that the Christian is vic- 
torious. And the triumph of the believer in heaven will be 
complete ; he will then have trampled under foot every foe. 
No adversary shall ever again assail him ; no temptation 
shall disturb him evermore. Whatever may haye hindered 
his peace, or interrupted his spiritual progress upon earth, 
shall have been for ever left behind. A triumph, full and 
complete, as that of the Lord Jesus Himself, will be the ever- 
lasting portion of every believer. Observe :— 


IV. Tue DELIGHTFUL soNG OF THE REDEEMED. “And 
cried with a loud voice,” &c. The whole company of the re- 
deemed will join in the song, ‘Salvation to our God which 
sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb.” What a roll 
of music will that be! What harmony will burst from the 
lips of the innumerable multitude, when every voice is tuned 
to swell the anthem and join the chorus! They will sing of 
“salvation ”’—not of creation, nor of Providence, but of “ sal- 
vation.” It is highly probable that the redeemed in their 
glorified condition will know far more than it has ever been 
permitted to man upon earth to know, of the wonders of erea- 
tion. The glories of God as displayed in the works of His 
hand, will furnish the occasion of growing wonder and 
delight. Then, too, we believe that mysteries of Providence 
will be disclosed ; the dark things as well as the perplexing, 
which have often caused anxiety to the believer in his 
earthly course, will be abundantly cleared up; till, upon the 
review of all God’s dealings in Providence, the exclamation 
will break forth, “great and marvellous are thy works, just 
and true are thy ways, thou King of saints.” And yet, 
glorious as will be the discoveries that God will afford of His 
works in creation, and of His ways in providence, it will still 
be “salvation” that will be the key-note of rejoicing to the 
Church triumphant. It will be this that will, in heaven even 
as now upon earth, fill with rapture the hearts of the saints, 
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and call from their lips the loudest utterance of praise. 
Everything which once excited their attention, and roused 
their ambition, will be entirely forgotten, and this one theme 
of “salvation ” will be the great theme of their praise. And 
who will be the objects of their praise? They will praise 
God and the Lamb. They will ascribe all the honor of 
their salvation to the grace of God. We are saved by 
grace? And when the Christian arrives in the heavenly 
world, he will very gladly sing the song that his salva- 
tion is by grace. But they will praise the Lamb too. 
“Salvation unto the Lamb.” They know that it is through 
Christ that they are saved—that it is through His atonement 
that they were accepted of the Father; and they will ascribe, 
by their song, honor and glory unto the Lamb. 

My brethren, will you form part of that beautiful and 
happy throng? Will you join in the delightful song of the 
redeemed? If you ever do, you must learn that song on 
earth. Do you wish and hope to go to heaven? On 
what are your wishes and hopes founded? There is only 
one way to heaven. It is having your robes washed 
white in the blood of the Lamb. You must be justified by 
faith in Christ, and sanctified by His holy Spirit, ere you can 
be meet to stand before the throne. 

CHARLES HARGREAVES, 


ee ee ee 
Supsucr :—A Fertilized Church. 


“JT will be as the dew unto Israel: he shall grow as the lily,” &e.— 
Hos. xiv. 5, 6, 7. 


Anulpsis of Bomily the Sic Bundred und Thirteenth. 


see heat of day dissolves into vapour the moisture of 
the ground. The chills of night condense that vapour, 
and it descends, silently, on the parched lips of vegetation. 
Those drops of condensed vapour are dew. In England, so 
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cold and damp is our climate, that we are ill qualified to 
discern the beauty of dew, or to appreciate its worth. Yet 
even in island England we do so to some extent. Beautiful 
it is to watch it, at early morn, pouring across a landscape, 
filling up valleys ; rolling over hedge-rows, and leaving every 
leaf and blossom festooned with a string of pearls. It is 
beautiful, when lying, like liquid hoar frost, on the flowers of 
balmy meadows—or shaken from the skylark’s wing, like salt 
spray from the wings of the ocean swan—or standing, like a 
diamond tear-drop, in the eye of some enamelled flower— 
and exhibiting God’s mode of quenching the thirst of vegeta- 
tion. Yet in England the earth might yield her in- 
crease without dew. Not so in Eastern countries. There, 
frequently during three months, the sky is cloudless. Hence, 
if no dew, no waving corn fields—olive groves—trellised 
vines—and Lebanon would be robbed alike of its patriarchal 
cedars and its perfumed lilies. Dew is their meat and drink— 
as necessary as air to man—literally, the blood that permeates 
through their forms. God promised to be as dew to His 
chosen people. He was so. Their entire history proves it :— 
He was the beauty of their character—their strength in 
battle—the wisdom of their counsels—the giver of food, de. 
—“as the dew.” But it is of modern Israel that we would 
speak. The Jewish Church was the antitype of the prophet’s 
watered landscape. The Christian Church is the antitype of 
both. The God of nature and of Israel is also the God of 
the Christian. He is as dew to His people now by the opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit. Dew is a type of spiritual influence. 
because—(1) J¢ is essential. Nature provides no substitute. 
(2) Its operations are mysterious ;—unlikerain. (3) Its workings 
are silent. It is one of God’s many quiet workers. (4) Jts in-. 
Jluence is beautifying. It feeds flowers. (5) And fertilizing. 
No drink of vegetation is more grateful. Such is the relation- 
ship of God, by His Spirit, to His people. “He isas dew, &e.” 


I, Tue erowre or A Gop-watrerEp Cuurcn. “ He shall 
grow as the lily, and cast forth his roots as Lebanon.” In 
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nature, stability is never reached rapidly. Strength is always 
crowned with hoary years. Quick growth never produces it. 
The succulent plant that leaps to maturity, is killed by the 
first frost ; the forest tree, which no storms can kill, has been 
developing for a hundred years, This law affects also the 
works of man. <A new kingdom (Italy) is feeble : an old one, 
(Britain) strong. The tent, erected in an hour, is destroyed 
by the blast in a moment; the cathedral, which cost years 
of toil, has knelled from its weather-beaten belfry the death 
of centuries, and still throws its unimpaired shadow on the 
homes of men. In the growth of a God-watered Church, we ° 
have a beautiful exception to this law of nature. In it the 
peculiarities of the lilyand the cedar are blended. It has beauty 
that is not fragile. It has strength that is not of tedious growth. 
In the cemetery at Stirling stands the statue of young 
Renwick, the martyr-covenanter. In years he was a boy; 
in principle more than a man. <A beardless youth may be a 
Christian giant. The child may outstrip the hoary pilgrim. 
The individual Christian may be at once a lily and a cedar. 
The Church of Jesus during its cradle life, was in jeopardy— 
its name a bye word, its worship forbidden—no lily ever 
seemed more frail. But was it not as strong as the Church 
of our day? Was it not stronger? A world’s power could 
not slay it. A Church may be at once a lily and a cedar. 
As individuals—as Churches—let us seek to be the subjects 
of this exception to nature’s law. We may have a religious 
life of excitement, and mere feeling, that will give the beauty 
of the lily—and also its frailness. We may, by moving 
monotonously in a narrow circle of religious routine, be 
clothed with the strength of the cedar—but it will be a 
slow and tedious growth. ‘There is “a more excellent way” 
—a way to obtain stability and beauty, at once. How? By 
drinking of the dew—the spirit—which descends on the 
vineyard of our God. Let us do so, and do it at once. 


Il THe power or a Gop-waTerep CuurcH. “ His 
branches shall spread, vc.” Preachers often say that but two 
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classes of persons inhabit earth—the saved and the unsaved. 
With such a division we cannot quarrel. But, in dividing 
amongst the unsaved, lines are employed that are not parallel. 
Some say all sinners are either moralists, or profligates ; others 
say all are disbelzevers, or neglecters : and others that all who 
sin, sin through ignorance, or wilfulness, There is another 
line of demarcation, equally natural :—all the unsaved have 
either never known God or have apostatized from Him. 
This division is suggested by the text, for it indicates that 
a watered Church has power with both classes. 

First: A God-watered Church has power with the world at 
large. ‘His branches shall spread, and his beauty shall be 
as the olive tree, and his smell as Lebanon.” (1) This power 
is the power of Law. ‘His branches shall spread.” Mark that 
giant tree. How far-reaching are his brawny arms. He is a 
patriarch of the forest, a king, a sage. Ponder the develop- 
ment of that tree. His branches are longer, his bole stronger 
this year than they were last. By what power? Vital force 
in the root ? Fructifying qualities in the sap ? Truly so; but 
what qualifies the root for its office and the sap for its mission ? 
Is it not aw, immutable as gravitation, strong as God? 
One man can hew off a branch, and thus thwart the operations 
of the law, in one detail. Ad/ men cannot reverse the law it- 
self. It is of God. If it could be reversed, He could be con- 
quered. There are other laws—equally Divine—which are 
still more worthy of thought, because they more deeply and 
permanently affect our welfare. One is this: that all who 
crave for and ask for the influences of the Holy Spirit, obtain 
them—they drink of the dew. A second is this: the Holy 
Spirit enclusters the heart with good feelings, and crowds the 
life with “good works”—the dew gives verdancy and fragrance. 
A third is this: the goodness to which the Holy Spirit prompts, - 
preaches effectual sermons to neglecters of God; dew-fed 
verdure possesses resistless attractiveness. It is by the 
associated operations of these laws, that the branches of the 
Church spread ; from year to year its beauty and bulk may 
thus be increased. Thank God for the stability of His laws ! 
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They operate for us. As surely as that seasons come and go, 
or that trees grow, and flowers emit perfume, will our Churches 
flourish if we honor the laws of God. (2) This power is the 
power of Loveliness: “his beauty shall be as the olive.” 
There is in the world much of the beautiful, which one-half 
of its inhabitants refuse to gaze on. If they gazed, they 
could not appreciate. What is beautiful to some, is repulsive 
to others. One thing is beautiful to all, at all times, in all 
its respects. Goodness, humanity, likeness to Christ, is 
lovely to all eyes. A Church, eminently good, is eminently 
strong. It is like the olive: (1) An evergreen. (2) Clothed 
-with blossoms, white and fragrant. (3) Hxhabiting precious fruits. 
It commends Christianity to the world; commends, not so 
much an individual, not so much an isolated Church, as a 
universal blessedness. Some Churches have: not this power. 
They are verdant, but not evergreen ; or wood, without foliage ; 
or foliage, without fruit. That men may possess the attrac- 
tive beauty of the olive, let us ask for the dew. (3) This 
power is the power of Love. “His smellas Lebanon.” Beauty 
may be very cold. The beauty of mere forms and theories, is 
so. It is the beauty of the lily apart from its perfume, 
pleasing the eye without enrapturing the heart Such is the 
power of some Churches ; they are followers of James rather 
than John ; they boast puritanic austerity, yet lack Christlike 
sympathy ; they work but do not weep ; they have the angular 
frame but not the picture—they have the rigidity of the cedar, 
not the fragrant vines that festoon its branches. Such 
Churches lack a main element of power. The strength of a 
strong Church is love. It has a warm heart as well as a 
beautiful countenance. It is not a mere statue; it lives, 
breathes, feels, speaks; and the burden of its speech is, “‘I be- 
seech you, in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.” Form 
is its muscle: love is its nerve. Such a Church cannot fail to 
exert a benign influence on the world. Its condition ensures 
its success. Its condition is dependent on the dew. ‘“‘There- 
fore, let us seek to have the love of God shed abroad in our 
hearts by the Holy Spirit given unto us. 
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Secondly : 4 God-watered Church has power with relapsed 
Christians. ‘They that dwell under his shadow, &e.” I never 
knew a garden that had not a sickly plant in it; one that 
drooped, or was blighted, or that needed shielding with a 
glass. JI never knew a Church without a sickly member in 
it; one that drooped, &c.—one that dwelt‘ under his shadow.” 
When the Divine dew descends, these fading flowers start into. 
“newness of life;” stimulated, inwardly, by the dew ; out- 
wardly, by the activity of others. (1) They “revive as the 
corn,” from apparent death. (2) They “grow as the vine,” 
rapidly. (3) And their growth is towards the fragrance of 
mature Christian life, holiness and love. Think not harshly 
’ of the poor sickly plant. Pharisees do so, and worldlings laugh 
at it. Jesus does not. Jesus looks on it, not as a weed, 
but as a flower. to be more tenderly cherished—a vine to 
be more carefully pruned. Better than to frown is to pray 
that the dew may descend and moisten this parched soul. 
Of this be sure, that in the watering thou wilt be watered. 
In application, I ask (1) Is thy heart bedewed? I hope 
it is. (2) Hast thou a craving still unsatisfied? Ask. (3) 
Art thou in entire ignorance of Divine dew? Thou art 
culpable. (4) Art thou a sickly plant? Wait not for the 
Church to help thee. Help thyself. Pray. 

J. K. Jackson. 


Supsrct :—Moral Insensibility of Sinners.* 


“And in them is fulfilled the prophecy of Esaias, which saith, By 
hearing ye shall hear, and shall not understand ; and seeing ye shall see, 
and shall not perceive: for this people’s heart is waxed gross, and their 
ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes they have closed ; lest at any time 
they should see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and should 
understand with their heart, and should be converted, and I should heal 
them.”—Matt. xiii, 14. 15. 


Analysis of Bomily the Six Bundred and Fourteenth. 
UR subject is the sinner’s spiritual insensibility ; and the 
text leads us to consider its figurative representation, 
its universal symptoms, and its grand discoverer. 
* For an explanation of the context, see Vol. VIL, p. 161. 
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I. Its FIGURATIVE REPRESENTATION. “This people’s heart is 
waxed gross.” In Isaiah, the word, ‘‘fat” is applied to the heart 
instead of “gross.” Fat,—the most unfeeling and encumbering 
part of the animal creature ; a man distinguished by grossness 
and fatness is dull, heavy, unimpressible. Jnsensibility is the 
idea. The Bible represents the sinner as having a hardened 
heart, a stony heart, &c.; and represents him morally as 
being asleep, dead, sometimes “twice dead.” The moral heart 
of the sinner is so fat with pride, selfishness, carnality and 
worldliness, that it is almost “past feeling.” The moral 
nerves are buried in the “ fat.” This moral insensibility is: 
(1) Criminal. It is not the normal condition of the soul ; 
it is the result of a sinful course. Is (2) Dangerous. It is 
a moral disease of the most alarming character. Is (3) 
Temporary. It will not continue for ever. The heart must 
one day be quickened, either by the convictions of the Gospel, 
or by the flash of retribution. 


II, Ivs universat symptoms. “By hearing ye shall hear, 
and shall not understand,” &e. (1) Want of spiritual under- 
standing. They hear the law and the Gospel; hear the echoes 
of Sinai and of Calvary, but they do not understand the 
spiritual import. All that the most powerful sermons do, is to 
ring on the hearing nerve, and then die away insound. There 
is no understanding. The condition of the soul is too dull and 
heavy, too “fat,” to put forth any effort to penetrate the Divine 
meaning of what is heard. It recoils from thinking on 
religious subjects in a religious way. (2) Want of spiritual 
perception. “Seeing ye shall see, and not perceive.” Pictures 
of Divine things, both in nature and in the Bible, are brought 
close to the eye of sense, and yet the soul sees them not. 
Rational statements of Divine things are brought close to the 
eye of understanding, and yet the soul perceives them not. 
The spiritual eye is full of evil, and all is dark within. The 
soul can only see in the object what it brings to it, and as 
it has not the Divine spirit of things in it, it sees not the Divine 
in outward objects. A thick haze of sensuousness and sin, 
hides the spiritual from the soul’s eye. 
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III. Irs GRanp piscoverER. “In them is fulfilled.” Or, 
is being fulfilled, is now in the course of illustration, what 
the old prophets said. It is here taught that the great 
discoverer of the moral insensibility of the sinner is 
the teaching of Christ. The life and teaching of Christ 
have brought out to the view of the universe, in aspects of 
hugest hideousness, the moral insensibility of the sinner’s soul. 
Take the conduct of the Jewish nation, or rather the 
Sanhedrim, as the representative of that nation in relation 
to Christ, as exhibiting the hardness of the human soul. 
The members of that Jewish council had, by the teaching and 
life of Christ, the Divinest things brought in the most power- 
ful way to their ears, and in the most commanding form to 
their eyes, and yet they understood not, neither did they 
perceive. They witnessed His miracles, they heard His 
sermons ; they knew the unearthly tenor of His life, and yet 
they were so blind and hard, that they went on, in the face 
of all, to crucify Him. More, they witnessed the wonders of 
His crucifixion; they were convinced of His resurrection. 
The wonders of the Pentecost must have assured them that 
He was gone to heaven; and yet, blind and hardened, they 
continued to persecute, even unto death, the disciples who 
advocated His cause. Truly this child was set for the rise 
and fall of many in Israel, and the thoughts of many hearts 
were revealed by Him. Christ revealed the moral heart of 
His age, and His Gospel ever since discovers the awfully” 
hardened condition of man. Man’s awful moral insensibility is 
seen in two ways. -(1) Jn his opposition to the Gospel. His infidel 
calumnies and his bloody persecutions, &c., show this. (2) In 
lus indifference to the Gospel. The fact that millions upon 
millions hear the Gospel and see it, and yet have no vital 
sympathy with it, is an awful illustration of the fact that 
“the people’s heart is waxed gross.” Oh, haste the day when 
the Gospel trump shall not only be heard throughout the 
land, but when its blasts shall grow so loud and startling, as 
to reach the dullest ear, and rouse into living action the 
dullest soul ! 
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Supsectr :—Religion a River. 


“ As rivers of water in a dry place.”—lIsaiah xxxii. 2. 
Analysis of Homily the Six Hundred and Hifteenth. 


HIS chapter is a prophetic photogram of a bright age 
that awaits this world. Amongst other features of the 
happy era here delineated, is that of rivers flowing through 
“dry places.” The dry places are unregenerated souls—souls 
scorched with the drought of sin, dusty and leafless, without 
any vestige of spiritual life or verdure. Without figure—a soul 
unrenewed by heavenly influence, is, in a moral sense, “a dry 
place,” barren and unfruitful. What is the river that is to 
run through it, irrigate its barren districts, clothe it with 
living beauty, and enrich it with fruit? It is Christ’s religion, 
godliness. Let the river then stand, not for objective 
Christianity, but for Christianity in the soul, for experi- 
amental godliness; and we have four ideas suggested con- 
cerning it—Vitality, Motion, Emanancy, and Progress. 


J. Vrraurry. So necessarily do we associate life with a 
river, that the ancients traced the universe to water as the 
first principle of all things. Where there is water, there is 
life. Life, in all its forms, follows in profusion the meandering 
course of rivers. Even all the races of men crowd to their 
banks and settle on their shores, The Euphrates made 
Babylon ; the Tiber made Rome; and the Thames makes 
London. Water is life. “ Everything shall live whither the 
river cometh.” Religion, which, in one word, is supreme love 
to God in the soul, is life; it quickens, develops, and brings 
to fruition all the powers of our spiritual nature. Intellect, 
imagination, conscience, the affections, all are made to live 
and grow where religion is. “He that believeth on me,” 
said Christ, “out of him shall flow rivers of living byes! / 
His words are spirit and life. 


II. Morton. The river is not like the torpid pool or the 
stagnant lake, resting in the quiet of death. It is active ; 
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essentially and perpetually active. Mark it as a little rill, 
gushing from the infinite solitudes of some mountain, a thou- 
sand leagues away from the great parent ocean, and trace it 
in all its windings and growth, until you observe it bearing 
on its bosom the navy and commerce of nations, and you 
will not find it pause one moment in its career. There is a 
restless pulse of action in every particle. So with real godli- 
ness in the soul. It is in perpetual flow; it keeps all the 
powers of the soul in action. Thought is ever at work, 
gathering elements to feed the fires of devotion, and brighten 
the lamp of duty. The spirit is always abounding in the 
work of the Lord. A sleepy-souled saint is a contradiction. 
A godly soul has an immense work to do, and the strongest 
umnpulses for doing tt. 


Ill. Emanancy. A river is an outflow—it has a foun- 
tain-head somewhere. It has no independent existence ; 
there is a force that started it at first and feeds it every 
hour. A river is an emanation ; so is true godliness in the 
soul. It did not originate there ; it is not a fountain, but a 
river. 

First: There is a Divine fountain from which it 
emanated. What is its primal font? Tum Love or Gop. 
This fountain lies far back in the awful depths of eternity— 
at the root of the universe. There is nothing beyond it. 
** God so loved the world,” &c. ‘ 

Secondly : There is a Divine channel through which it 
flowed. What was the channel? Curist. His mission to 
this earth, His mediatorial work, His Gospel, constitute the 
channel through which God’s love flows to man. It is a 

wonderful channel. It was devised by the Infinite intellect 
in the past eternity ; it took ages to prepare the world for it 
—and Christ’s existence and sacrifice constituted it. 

Thirdly: There was a Divine agent to let it into the heart. 
Redemptive love rolls in majestic streams by every heart in 
Christendom. But how is the river to be let into the indi- 
vidual soul? That soul, through depravity, is so encsaed 
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by granite rocks of corruption, that unless some almighty 
hand is employed to work a way for its flow, it will never 
enter. The Spirit of God does this—does this, however, in 
connexion with means, 


IV. Progress. In a river there is twofold progress. 

First : Progress in its volume. As the river meanders on its 
way, it grows in bulk by the contributory streams that flow 
into it. At length it gets force enough to sweep everything 
before it, and to give a character to the district. So with 
godliness in the soul. Holy currents of thought, sympathy, 
and purpose, deepen their channels and rise in the strength 
and majesty of their flow, as years and ages pass on. Religion 
is a growth. 

Secondly : Progress towards its destination. See the river. 
It is moving somewhere, but whither? Will it rest in that 
deep valley which we descry in the distance? Will it sleep 
amidst those hills so remote that they seem like clouds in the 
horizon? No! farther on, and still farther on must it go—it is 
bound for the ocean. It started at first for the ocean, and 
for the ocean it has proceeded every hour for thousands of 
miles ; and, like a loving, homeward-bound child, it will not 
pause until it feels itself locked in its mother’s arms. So 
with the godly soul. Godward it ever moves. ‘ Whom have 
I in heaven but thee,” &c. God is the ocean to all the rivers 
of a good man’s soul. 

Is the river flowing through thee, my brother ? or art thou 
lying like a motionless log of timber on its banks? If it is 
flowing through thee, thy soul is living—living in all that is 
true and holy. If so, adore the Infinite Father for it ; it is 
an emanation from His eternal love. If so, devoutly rejoice 
in the grandeur that awaits thee. Thou hast read of a 
purling brook, growing until it watered a continent and fed 
an ocean. Far greater things await thee! Beyond thy 
mortal horizon there rolls in awful grandeur for thee—the 
ocean of infinite intelligence and love. 

If that river has not flowed into thee, make an opening 
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for it at once and let in the living stream. Act like the men 
of Egypt in relation to the Nile. The Nile rolls through the 
heart of Egypt, and on its waters Egypt’s life depends. Its 
periodical overflowings do the work of fertilizing showers, 
which seldom visit that land. The Egyptian husbandman, to 
turn that river to his own special account, cuts channels in 
his land, that the living water may remain when the river has 
subsided. Act thus, my friend, with that river of Divine life 
that rolls by thee, in all the redemptive means of grace, ere 
it—like the water of the flowing Nile—subsides. Cut, now, 
“by repentance towards God, and faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” a channel into thy heart for its soul-quickening 
waters to flow in. 


a a os ‘2 


Supsucr :-—The Greatness of Human Nature. 
How much, then, is a man better than a sheep ?””—Matt. xii. 12. 


Analysis of Homily the Six Hundred and Sirteenth. 


HRIST has been defending the conduct of His disciples 

in regard to the Sabbath. There is a man present with 
a withered hand. The Pharisees ask Jesus if it is lawful 
to heal on the Sabbath, that they may have some ground 
on which to accuse Him of breaking the law. By a very 
striking illustration, He lays down the best reason for His ~ 
exercise of miraculous power. He thus effectually shuts — 
their mouths, and delivers Himself from the snare which 
they had set for Him. The argument of the text is drawn 
from the less to the greater. It is cumulative in force, 
and irresistible in conclusion. It appeals at once to their 
sense of right and self-interest. It is an argument both of 
comparison and contrast ; though the contrast is its most 
obvious and telling feature. It supplies us with some im- 
portant thoughts and very practical lessons. Its question 
can only be answered approximately. A man is better than 
«@ sheep in proportion to the superior excellence of his nature and 
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the higher purpose which he serves in creation. The value of 
anything depends upon its intrinsic worth and usefulness. A 
sheep is both valuable and useful to its owner. It is valuable 
in itself as a creature capable of enjoying pleasure and forming 
a link in the chain of creation. It is useful because of the 
various purposes which it serves in its own sphere of existence. 
In comparison with man, these, in many respects, are very 
humble; through he possesses many qualities and serves 
many ends, in common. with the sheep. 

First : Man is an intelligent being. He is thus adapted 
and related to a wider range of objects, than the brutes. 
He can think and know something about, and draw enjoyment 
from, almost everything around him. He can reason and 
speculate ; he can abstract and generalize. In thought he 
can transcend the limits of time and sense. He can pierce 
the unseen future, and contemplate the realities of eternity. 
Their circle of objects is extremely narrow, and their pleasures 
very limited—are confined to the senses and the present 
hour. Zhey cannot anticipate the pleasures of the future. 

Secondly : Jfan is a moral being. This increases his worth 
in the scale of existence. He has a conscience, and self- 
determining power of wil. Sheep know no higher law and 
obey no other argument, than the blind and dumb motions 
of instinct. Z'hey yield to no motives superior to those which 
sensation supplies. He can make all the appeals of the senses, 
and all the motives which he has in common with the sheep, 
submit to the appeals of self-interest, and the nobler motives 
of moral rectitude—to conscience and to God. He can con- 
trol his animal desires by the ideas of his mind. Passion 
hurries brutes irresistibly to action. He can command and 
subdue his passions by the exercise of reflection and judg- 
ment. He can will to do; and he can do the right and the 
wrong. His intellectual and moral nature constitutes him 
a spiritual being ; and as such he can love and serve ; he can 
worship, and hold fellowship with God. This is the crown 
of his perfection as chief of God’s works. This makes him 
infinitely superior to brutes. 

VoL, Xt, u 
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Thirdly : Man is a being of limitless duration. His thoughts 
and aspirations transcend the present, because he is an heir 
of the termless future. His capacities and powers are capable 
of infinite development. They need an endless life, and an 
infinite variety of objects to satisfy them, and to lead him on 
in eternal progress toward infinite perfection. The life of 
brutes is limited, because their faculties and capacities are 
limited. Man is immortal. “Who knoweth the spirit of 
man that goeth upward, and the spirit of the beast that goeth 
downward to the earth?” Man’s “spirit returns unto God 
who gave it.” All this proclaims “how much a man is better 
than a sheep.” 


I. THE SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE OF MAN’S NATURE DEMANDS 
THAT HIS LIFE SHOULD BE NOBLER THAN A SHEEP'S. 

First : God’s design in the existence of His creatures, is, that 
their actions, or outward life, should be in harmony with the 
constitution or nature which He has’ given them. Their in- 
ward and outward life should be a unity. A sheep fulfils the 
purpose of its being. It lives in harmony with the laws of 
its nature. It cannot do wrong. Man should willingly seek 
to fulfil a nobler purpose than that which sheep fulfil by mere 
instinct. He ought to live in harmony with the laws of his 
spiritual nature, and with the revealed will of God. He was 
made to glorify God in all his works and ways. 

Secondly : Learn here how unnatural and degraded is a 
state of sin. Man, as a sinner, is out of harmony with him- 
self, and out of harmony with God. He is a jarring and 
dissonant thing amid the general harmony of the universe. 
Though he has been made in the image of God; endowed with 
conscience, intellect, and will; and constituted lord of creation 
—yet as a sinner, he does not fulfil the purpose of his being. . 

Thirdly: Here we have the brutes rising in judgment to con- 
demn men. A sheep lives a nobler life than many a man in 
Christian Britain. Every man who is content to live in 
pleasure; to live for himself; to live in sin; to live in 
neglect of Jesus Christ, who has come to raise him to newness 
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of life—is really more degraded than the beasts that perish. 
And of such a one we may well ask, how much is that man 
worse than a sheep ? 


IJ. THE SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE OF MAN’S NATURE GIVES 
HIM SUPERLATIVE CLAIMS ON OUR PHILANTHROPY. 

First: We are bound to ameliorate the condition of all the 
needy, the suffering, and the sad, as much as we can. And 
this duty becomes more imperative in proportion to the 
worth and importance of its object. Because man is man, he 
has special claims on the sympathy and assistance of his 
fellows. We must seek to lessen the misery, and increase 
the happiness of our race. We must take Christ for our 
example in this matter, as His philanthropy is illustrated in 
the case before us. 

Secondly: We have here a plea for the highest style of 
philanthropy—seeking to save the souls of men. Because man 
is a soul needing salvation, he has the highest, the most 
solemn and imperative claims on the help of all who can lead 
him to the only Saviour. Again, Christ is our example here. 
“The Son of Man came to seek and to save the lost.” . “He 
appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself.” His 
love and His sacrifice are the best index to the worth of the 
human soul. He must have esteemed it as a pearl of 
inestimable value when He gave His own life as a ransom to 
save it from destruction. Christian men must imitate Christ — 
in this great work, and count no sacrifice too great to rescue 
souls from sin and everlasting ruin. 

Thirdly : Works of mercy must not be confined to any special 
time or place. It is the deed that makes the time and place 
sacred, not they that consecrate the deed. Man’s necessities 
are urgent. Acts of lovingkindness are alway acceptable to 
God and blissful to man. All times and places are proper 
for them. Again, Christ is our example here, as in the case 
before us. Our opportunities of blessing and saving men 
are few and rapidly passing away, and they should therefore 
be eagerly improved. ' RR. Karr. 
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Tx first phrase which claims our attention, for the under- 
standing of this remarkable passage, is poppy Ocov. In 
Mark xvi. 12, with reference to the two disciples on the road 
to Emmaus, it is said, “ He appeared -im another form, éy 
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érépg popdy, unto two of them.” In Luke we are told that 
“their eyes were holden, so that they did not know Him ;” 
and afterwards, “their eyes were opened, and they knew 
Him.” The one evangelist seems to make the difference 
objective, the other subjective. But in the Septuagint of 
Daniel, opp) is used five times for brightness, especially of 
the countenance, iv. 36; v. 6; ix. 10; vii. 28. In Isaiah 
xliv. 13, it means structure, build, figure. Job iv. 16, ap- 
pearance. Wisdom xviii. 1, shape. 

The evangelists Matthew and Mark use the verb pera- 
poppove0ae to describe the change in the appearance of Jesus 
at the transfiguration, transformation, or metamorphosis : 
kat perepoop@0n. Luke says, 70 eidoc rod rpocwrov airod Erepor, 
“the fashion of His countenance (became) different.” His 
face shone like the sun, and His whole form flashed with 
light. 

Suicer says, “ Zhe form of God signifies the nature or 
essence of God, but clothed as it were with His properties, 
namely, Divine glory and majesty.” He quotes Theodoret, 
Theophylact, Chrysostom, and others to this effect. The 
moderns, as Bretschneider and Ebrard, understand the expres- 
sion to signify Glod’s external majesty. With this the above 
citations from the New Testament and the Septuagint seem 
the rather to agree. Yet, as it would seem impossible for 
any one but God Himself to be clothed with the Divine pro- 
perties of glory and majesty, the expression, the form of God, 
while it directly indicates the properties, may indirectly suggest 
the essence. 

For trapywy, see “ Homilist ” for January, 1861, p. 49, 50. 
“ The verb denotes original state, natural character, primitive 
condition,” and this sense, as distinguished from those of 
iver and yivecOau, the learned writer finds in about forty 
instances. , 

The next point is the meaning of doraypde, which according 
to etymological law, which there seems no sufficient reason 
for supposing to be violated here—refers to the act of seizing, 
rather than to the thing seized. The word does not occur in 
the Septuagint. Yet, although we regard it as used actively, 
there is no necessity for adopting the ordinary interpretation, 
which, for this context, appears to be strained and almost 
unmeaning. What is robbery ? Three things belong to it 
—injustice, force, and haste. Now what St. Paul says is 
not, we think, that Christ did not judge that His claiming 
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equality with God could be called forcible and hasteful in- 
justice,—but, that He did not judge equality with God to 
consist in forceful and hasteful injustice,—but, in the con- 
trary. The apostle’s object is to dehort the Philippians from 
strife, vain-glory and selfishness—all of which are connected 
with robbery—and to exhort them to lowliness of mind, 
esteem of others, and benevolence. See verses 3, 4. This 
he enforces by the example of Christ. Christ did not 
think strife, vain-glory, selfishness, or robbery, that is, in- 
justice, force or fraud, and haste, to be Divine. He regarded 
their opposites as Divine. St. Paul says, Rom. i. 16, that he 
is not ashamed of the Gospel, which is a Hebraism, meaning 
that he glories in it. So here, that Christ did not judge that 
Deity was robbery, means that He judged it to be the oppo- 
site. Robbery is snatching that to which one has no right. 
The opposite is the voluntary renunciation of that which 
properly belongs to us. Christ judged that such renuncia- 
tion was a Divine thing. 

The oby tryhoaro denotes a mental action of Christ which 
took place before the event described by éuvrdy éxévwoe. 
The subject of thinking was 70 civa: ice Oem equality with 
God, in what it consisted, or what belonged to it. To eivat 
k. t. A. is the logical subject, and dpraypoy is put predica- 
tively. Compare Acts xvii. 29. “We ought not to think 
what is Divine to be like gold, &e., ypvoo . . . 10 Oetor 
elvae Opotoy. 

GAX Eavroy exévwoe. As the result of this judgment, He 
emptied Himself of the Divine condition and rank, of the 
hae glory and majesty which belonged to the form of | 

‘sd 


The poph dovdov is the earthly condition of His human 
nature. He did not lay aside the Divine nature, but the 
Divine condition. What He assumed was the earthly con- 
dition of man, which He did “by becoming in the likeness 
of men.” Being originally tirdpywy, in the form of God, 
He becomes yevouevoc, in the likeness of men. He is the 
same Person as before, but He has descended to a lower rank. | 

oxipa, figure, dress, condition. It occurs once beside in 
the New Testament, 1 Cor. vii. 31. “The fashion of this 
world passeth away.” It is used in the Septuagint in a pe- 
culiar sense for the Hebrew poth ; there is evidently a near 
relationship, if not an exact synonymy between the words 
popon, dpotwna and oyijpa. 
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érareivwoev exvtéy. This is the second step of His self- 
abnegation. The first, He emptied Himself; the second, 
He lowered Himself. First, He descended to an inferior con- 
dition ; then in that condition, He suffered as if He had been 
a transgressor. The apostle exhorts to rareivoppoctbyn lowli- 
ness of mind, verse 3, which he recommends by Christ’s ex- 
ample, who made Himself low by becoming obedient unto 
death, even death by the cross. 

Now begins the second part of the passage, which shews 
how Christ’s judgment concerning 76 eivat iow O«@ was con- 
firmed by the conduct of the Father. Christ having been 
found able to empty and then lower Himself to the utmost, 
is exalted to a Divine condition. The two steps of His self- 
abnegation are both reversed in the irepiiwoe. Observe 
the izep. He is not merely justified, but is raised in human 
nature beyond the rank of servitude to heavenly majesty and 
glory. He receives back the form of God, having obtained it 
not byrobbery, but as the reward of merit. dvoua rd brép k. 7. r 
is the name Jehovah, cipoc in the Septuagint and the New 
Testament. This name is distinctly assigned Him in ver. 11. 
Compare Psalm lIxxxiii. 18. way ydvv «. 7. d. is from the 
Septuagint of Is. xlv. 23. Compare Rom. xiv. 11. 

eic Odkav Ocod warpdc. Christ’s self-exinanition was done 
with the Father’s concurrence. His earthly obedience was 
obedience to the Father. His exaltation was the Father's 
act. His history, therefore, in both respects, brings honor 
to the complete Godhead. 

The apostle’s subsequent exhortation (12—16) seems to 
confirm the view we have taken of the passage. He tells 
the Philippians to work out their own salvation by obedience; 
his point having been that Christ had wrought out His 
heavenly glory, not snatched at it. God had exalted Christ, 
and is now working in them for an analogous end by virtue 
of His good intention, which will not be aided but thwarted 
by disobedient and vain-glorious strife. They are therefore 
to avoid murmurings and disputings. Thus they will become 
children of God. Thus also in the day of Christ, that is, the 
day when the effects of Christ’s exaltation shall be made 
apparent in the members of redeemed humanity, the apostle 
will rejoice at the success of his own efforts in leading them, 
as Christ's servant, on the path to redemption. 

The following principles are taught in this passage : 
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(1) That merit, as well as majesty, belongs to Godhead, and 
that the one is fully equal to the other. 

2) This merit has been shewn in Christ’s self-exinanition 
and obedient self-degradation. 

(3) Christ’s heavenly majesty and glory is the Father's 
stamp on the merit of His self-abnegation. 

(4) Both Christ’s meritorious self-abnegation and His conse- 
quent reward conduce to the honor of the entire Godhead. 

(5) The spirit and conduct of Christ is not only the ground 
of our redemption, but also an example for our imitation. 
His history shews in what true greatness consists, and what 
is the path to final honor; which cannot be snatched by 
strife, force, fraud, injustice; but is the result of a long 
course of self-renunciation. 

(6) Christ is the same person in all the three stages of His 
history—before the incarnation, during the humiliation, 
in exaltation. There are not two persons united, but one 
Divine Person in several conditions. 

(7) Christis by original nature equal with God ; foracreature 
could neither have at first worn the form of God, nor haye 
performed an act of self-abnegation sufficient to prove His 
Divine nature, nor finally have at last achieved Divine 
glory. 


Let this way of thinking be in you, 
| which was even in Christ Jesus : 


Who, being in the form of God at first, 
judged not being equal with God to be robbery, 


by taking the form of a servant, 


| but emptied Himself 
L by becoming in likeness of men: 


and in guise having been found as man, 
He lowered Himself < 
by becoming obedient unto death even death of cross. 
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( Wherefore also God heightened Him exceedingly, 
and granted Him the name above every name ; 
that in the name of Jesus 
“every knee should bow,” 
of beings heavenly and on earth and under earth, 
“and every tongue confess ” 
that Jesus Christ is Lorp 
to the glory of God the Father. 


—ce 


Che Christian Pear, 


BY A CLERGYMAN, 


Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 


“Who also hath made us able ministers of the new testament; not 
of the letter, but of the spirit; for the letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life,”—2 Cor. iii, 6. 


Tue common translation of this passage conceals its con- 
nexion with the context. The apostle has just asked—in 
view of the stupendous significance of the ministry—‘ Who is 
sufficient for these things?” Again he says, ‘‘ Not that we 
are sufficient of ourselves to think any thing as of ourselves ; 
but our sufficiency is of God ; who also hath made us sufficient 
as ministers of the New Testament.” The verb in the text 
is kindred with the preceding adjective and substantive.* 

No less than three interpretations, worthy of notice, have 
been given of this passage. It is acknowledged by all that 
St. Paul calls the old covenant the letter, and the new the 
spirit, but there is a difference of opinion as to the sense in 


me © , 
ixavoc, ikavdrnc, ikdyvwoey. 
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which the one is said to “ kill” and the other to “quicken.” 
Some think that he refers to the severity of the law, which 
annexed the doom of death to several transgressions besides 
that of murder, whereas the spirit of the Gospel is more 
merciful. It is evident, however, that the death intended is 
spiritual. And this death, according to some, is an effect 
of a moral cause, the inability of a mere command to pro- 
duce obedience, and indeed the aptness of it rather to irri- 
tate perverse human nature to disobedience. Others, again, 
think that this death is the effect of an intellectual cause, 
the imperfection of a fixed verbal system as a vehicle of 
meaning, and the readiness with which it is perverted to a 
wrong meaning, or is bereft of all meaning, yet not the less 
fastens the uninformed mind in blind reverence and false 
contentment on the empty carcases of words. Rejecting the 
first interpretation as unsuitable to the connexion, we adopt, 
combine, and enlarge the other two. The mere letter of the 
Scripture, whether of the Old Testament or the New, is, both 
moraliy and intellectually, the occasion of spiritual death, 


a 


The text teaches the powerlessness of Divine commands alone 
to produce obedience. ; 

This does not prove any imperfection in the law; which, 
being Divine, is perfect. The failure of obedience is due to 
the imperfection of human nature, which does not yield to 
the obligation. The conscience, indeed, is on the law’s side, 
but such is the strength of the lower nature, that the man 
is hurried by animal impulse to impurity, injustice, and un- 
godliness. Then, one of two things inevitably happens. 
Hither the habitual failure of the conscience produces 
habitual unquietness and wretchedness, in a constant sense 
of discord between the opposed principles; a consciousness of 
powerlessness against evil, which may well be named death— 
or, 

The law even becomes the occasion of sin. The appearance 
of prohibition provokes the lower nature and irritates it to— 
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impatience of restraint. It rears like a restive beast. Now 
the consciousness of sin renders the man reckless, and to 
get rid of the uneasiness, the rider is thrown. The higher 
nature is slain, not strictly speaking by the law, but by the 
brute force of the lower rising in rebellion against the unwel- 
come control of authority. When conscience is thus over- 
come, loses dominion and ceases resistance, the man is given 
over to the license of self-will and undergoes moral death. 
Thus the law not only fails to produce obedience, it becomes 
the occasion of sin. 

On the other hand, the Spirit which characterizes Christianity 
has a quickening power. 

The law was inaugurated by the gift of ten precepts, con- 
stituting a perfect epitome of duty, and written on stone by 
God’s finger. Christianity was inaugurated when Christ 
appeared in human form. Thus our nature received an 
immeasurable accession of spiritual strength ; for the Son of 
God, not only inevitably overcame temptation, but His victory 
was made exemplary for a regenerate humanity. 

The Spirit of Christ quickens by means of a perfect and 
most moving instance of obedience. In the Old Testament we 
do not meet with any instance of perfect obedience—with 
any person whose example can be regarded as a living com- 
mentary on the law. Christ not only obeyed the law as it 
was intended to be obeyed, but opened in it a new and sub- 
limer meaning, so that the imitation of Him is a new com- 
mand. His example is not only thus perfect and transcendent, 
but most affecting. It is presented in a form most intimate 
and intelligible, and it is the example of One, who, in His 
very obedience, binds us to Himself by the tie of the tenderest 
and mightiest gratitude. And then, since Christ is God, and 
the revelation of the Father, the gratitude which He inspires 
becomes Divine love, and throws its full strength into obe- 
dience of the Divine commands. 

The Spirit of Christ quickens causatively, by a secret influence 
on the heart. He is the Creator, and His noblest creative 
work is the moral regeneration of the human soul. He 
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renders the heart perceptive of the beauty of Christ’s char- 
acter, and sensitive of the proper impressions. Thus our 
higher nature receives an incalculable increase of power. 

Conscience is re-enthroned and governs, but the law is 
obeyed not so much because it is obligatory, as because it 

is loved. As often as the ever-returning weakness of nature 

requires aid, and application is made to the Source of strength, 

fresh life is imparted, until the lower nature becomes subju- 

gate, and the spirit triumphant. 


II. 


_ The text teaches the intellectual deficiency and mischievous- 
ness of mere writing as a means of instruction. As a vehicle 
of meaning, writing is immeasurably inferior to a living 
presence. The correspondence of distant friends is but a 
poor comfort in their separation. The writing is often ob- 
scure, and is liable to misunderstanding. It is mute, and 
eannot be questioned and made to interpret itself The 
letter lies before the reader as his sole available instructor 
to make of it what he can. When the writing is old, the 
truth of these statements becomes more obyious and em- 
phatic. Every word requires study, and a translation only 
lessens the evil. Ifthe writing in question is holy writing, 
the evil arising from ignorance or misunderstanding is aug- 
mented in proportion to the august position which it oceu- 
pies, and the reverence which it inspires. To receive a 
falsehood as God’s word, is intellectual and moral death. 

Spiritual death is sometimes the effect of the letter of 
old theological system. Technical terms, invented by sec- 
tarian divines of former ages, and which not always corres- 
ponded to the truth even at first, are regarded by many 
with a reverence as great as are the words of Scripture, a 
reverence which is often innocent of their real sense. Thus 
modern ignorance is superinduced on old falsehood. | There 
are congregations to whom a man may preach with living 
eloquence the very truths which kindled the zeal of St. Paul 
and St. John, but his audience, not hearing the familiar 
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dialect, are deaf to the music, blind to the glory, and dead 
to the spirit of the discourse. They did not expect and they 
cannot recognize truth in this guise. So, like the Jewish 
Scribes, they call for crucifixion. This is one of the saddest 
phenomena of modern religion. 

Knowledge of the author, and sympathy with him, is in- 
dispensable to the understanding of his writings. Unless we 
had something in common with writers, not a line of the 
literature of the world would be intelligible. By the human 
spirit, common to all ages, we understand the writings of 
Greece and Rome ; but a higher than the spirit of man is 
necessary to the reading of Holy Scripture. If the author 
is accessible, and can be questioned as to his meaning, we are 
in a position of high advantage. St. Paul, resuscitated, 
would afford a better commentary on his own epistles, than 
can now be gathered from the collected labours of intervening 
generations. 

The modern saying, that “the Bible, and the Bible only, 
is the religion of Protestants,” in its unqualified form, does 
Protestantism great injustice. If accepted at all, it must be 
accepted with the reservation that knowledge of the Bible’s 
Author, and the inspiration of His Spirit, are necessary to 
the interpretation of it. St. Paul in our text does not speax 
of the Christian ministry as the trustee of a mere book, but 
as the dispenser of the Spirit. Moses came down from Sinai 
bearing the tables of the law ; the Christian apostle is the 
minister of an invisible Spirit. The Christian Church is a — 
living organ of the Spirit, by which He is constantly commu- 
nicated to men. The Christian man, and he only, is.in a 
position to understand and live by the Scriptures. They 
come to him interpreted by the consenting piety of the past, 
and by the living voice of the ministry, and to be interpreted 
by the Living Spirit of Truth and Holiness, by whom he 
communes with God, and by whom he is inspired. Being 
thus in constant contact with the Spirit’s breath, he is a con- 
stant recipient of moral and intellectual life. 

What a noble view this gives us of the Christian ministry. 
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The apostle was ‘“ made sufficient as a minister” of the new 
dispensation of the Spirit. His sufficiency is not self- 
originated, but imparted ; is from God Himself. It consists 
not in his own discoveries or opinions, not in knowledge of 
the letter of Scripture, but in the glad message he is com- 
missioned to deliver, the ordinances he is commissioned to 
dispense, the promise of the Spirit to co-operate with his 
ministrations, the Spirit by whose living breath he is him- 
self quickened, and whom he is the better fitted to minister 
unto others. The true minister is the organ of Divine life 
to the people. From him there “ flow rivers of living water.” 
He utters not his private interpretations of God’s doings and 
decrees, but yields to the heavenly impulse. God grant to 
all ministers this sufficiency !__ Then shall there not be want- 
ing living fruit of a living ministry, human hearts inscribed 
with the spiritual characters of truth and love, and human 
lives setting forth the same. 


— 


Ohe Preacher's Frmger-Post, 


A LONG LIFE AND A HAPPY 
ONE. 


“That your days may be mul- 
tiplied, and the days of your 
children, in the land which the 
Lorp sware unto your fathers to 
give them, as the days of heaven 
upon the earth.”—Deut, xi. 21. 


TuEse words are part of a 
long and powerful discourse, 
which Moses addresses to the 
children of Israel, on the 
subject of practical religion. 
As the consequence of a prac- 
tical development of the 


principles he inculecates upon 
them, he promises them “a 
long and happy life” A 
long life and a happy one, 
is a formula by which we 
express the wish of our hearts 
for others. Such a life all 
men desire, and Moses here 
teaches us that such a life 
comes out of practical reli- 
gion. The words suggests 
two observations. 


I. That experimental god- 
liness has a tendency To 
ADD LENGTH OF DAYS TO 
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MAN'S LiFE. That genuine 
religion has a great tendency 
to promote longevity, will 
scarcely be questioned by 
any one, and is capable of 
demonstration. We say 
genuine religion, for there are 
religions which engender 
emotions, and stimulate con- 
duct most pernicious to 
physical health. First : 
Genuine religion engendersand 
fosters states of mind highly 
conducive to physical health. 
“A merry heart doth good 
like a medicine,” saith Solo- 
mon. ‘There are mental pas- 
sions that are physical poison. 
Envy, malevolence, revenge, 
with all their selfish sister- 
hood. True religion excludes 
these, fills the heart with 
hope, joy, love, peace, &e. 
Secondly: Genuine religion 
stimulates a practical regard 
to the laws of human health. 
It leads to the study of those 
laws, as the revelation of the 
God it loves, and to obedi- 
ence of those laws as the 
fulfilment of His will.* 


If. That experimental god- 
liness has a tendency to 
ADD HEAVEN TO A MAN’S 
ure. “As the days of 
heaven upon the earth.” 
First : Zt gives him the spirit 
of heaven. What is the spirit 
of heaven? Love to God and 
goodwill to His universe ; 
this is the inspiration of 
*See “Homilist.” New Series p. 467. 
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heaven ; this is the key-note 
that rules all its melodies; 
the sun that brightens, vivi- 
fies, and colors all its scenes. 
Secondly: Jt engages in the 
service of heaven. What are 
the employments of heaven ? 
The study of truth, the 
worship and acts of social 
benevolence. ‘True religion 
employs men in these occupa- 
tions now. Thirdly: /é i- 
troduces into the fellowship of 
heaven. What are the asso- 
ciations of heaven? God, 
Christ, angels, sainted men ; 
but genuine religion intro- 
duces to these now. “We 
are come unto Mount Sion, 
and unto the city of the 
living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and to an innu- 
merable company of angels, 
to the general assembly and 
church of the firstborn, which 
are written in heaven, and to 
God the Judge of all, and 
to the spirits of just men 
made perfect, and to Jesus 
the mediator of the new 
covenant, and to the blood of 
sprinkling, that speaketh bet- 
ter things than that of Abel.” 


MORE THAN. A CONQUEROR. 


“We are more than conquerors 
through him that loved us.”— 
Rom. viii. 37. 


J. THE SPIRITUAL LIFE OF 
MAN ON EARTH IS A BATTLE. 
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This is true of all men, what- 
ever be their creed or charac- 
ter, whether they are godly 
or ungodly. There are two 
powers, laws, or elements, 
in every man’s soul eternally 
antagonistic, and must battle 
until one or the other is 
destroyed—the spiritual, and 
the carnal; the former 
struggling ever for the ab- 
solutely right, and the other 
for the personally gratifying ; 
the sentiments of right, and 
dictates of expediency. The 
instincts of the flesh and the 
intuitions of the soul are in 
a perpetual fight. There is, 
it is true, a great difference 
as to the conflict carried on 
in the breast of the godly and 
the ungodly, and the differ- 
ence is mainly this, that in 
the case of the ungodly, the 
spiritual is the weaker. Sel- 
fishness and passions struggle 
to keep the conscience down; 
whereas, in the case of the 
godly, the spiritual is the 
stronger, and the struggle of 
the higher nature is, to bring 
the dictates of self and the 
flesh into absolute subjection. 
The preceding chapter is a 
moral history of this conflict. 


II. A CONQUEROR IN THIS 
BATTLE IS A GLORIOUS CHA- 
RACTER. He who conquers 
his passions, and subdues 
all the evil tendencies of 
his nature, is a hero in the 
highest sense. First: He 
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has developed some of the 
noblest attributes of the soul,— 
as courage, self-sacrifice, per- 
severance. It requires a far 
higher courage to battle on 
the unobserved arena of the 
soul, against the favorite 
lusts and gods of the de- 
praved nature, than to face 
an army in the open field. 
Secondly: He has pursued a 
course absolutely right. The 
course of a material warrior, 
even in the most unexception- 
able campaigns, admits of 
many solemn questions as to 
its rectitude; but he who 
battles against the wrong in 
his own heart, is engaged in 
a struggle of undoubted 
righteousness. Thirdly: He 
hasvachieved a result entirely 
benevolent. Kventhemost use- 
ful of the mere material wars 
have been mixed with im- 
mense evils ; but in the case 
of this moral victory, nothing 


is destroyed but the de- 
stroyer, &e. 
III. “More” GLorious ~ 


THAN THIS CONQUEROR IS THE 
Curistian. He is “more 
than a conqueror.” (The 
apostle says, dtrepvixdper.) 
A man is a conqueror 
when he _ overcomes _ his 
enemy; he is more than 
this when he is a gainer by 
the conquest. First: He has 
lost nothing in the conquest. 
He might have been a con- 
queror and yet have lost 
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much by his battles. Indeed, 
most material conquerors 
have suffered great losses ; 
if not a loss of property, a 
loss of friends; a loss, per- 
haps, of health; a loss of 
peace of mind. But a Chris- 
tian conqueror has lost no- 
thing. Secondly: He has 
gained much by his conquest. 

(1) He has gained power by 
his conquest. He leaves it 
a stronger man than when he 
began. There is a tribe of 
savages whose warriors have 
the idea that the strength of 
the men they have killed 
flows into them by the fatal 
stroke. This has a reality in 
the moral conflict. Every 
moral enemy slain, gives the 
slayer strength. (2) He has 
gained dominion by his con- 
quest. In material warfare 
a man may conquer, often 
does, and not become a king. 
Not so in this conflict; the 
Christian conqueror becomes 
the monarch of his own soul. 
(3) He has gained invinci- 
bility by this conquest. In 
physical campaigns, con- 
querors have been conquered 
over again. Not so in this 
spiritual victory; the man 
who once conquers sin, be- 
comes unconquerable for ever 
—he is kept by the power of 
God, &e. 


IV. THe Cureistran is 
“MORE” GLORIOUS THAN A 
CONQUEROR THROUGH CHRIST. 


VoL. XUL 
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“Through him that loved us.” 
Man could never have won the 
conquest had it not been for 
Christ. First: Christ ‘re- 
vealed the terribleness of the 
enemy. The soul would not 
have known how terrible her 
spiritual enemies were, had 
it not been for the revelation 
of Christ. He has shown 
what sin is. Secondly: Christ 
furnished the armor for the 
battle. ° Paul gives a list of 
the weapons required. (Eph. 
vi. 14—18.) Christ has pro- 
vided these. Thirdly : Christ 
gave the inspiration for the 
engagement. His love kindled 
the martial spirit in the 
sinner’s soul, and roused him 
to the conflict. Fourthly : 
Christ gave them the conquer- 
ing power. He made His 
strength perfect in their weak- 
ness. Thus their victory is 
through Christ, and the songs 
of eternity ascribe all spiritual 
conquests to His love. 


THE GODLY SOUL, 


‘For in the time of trouble.’”— 
Psalm xxvii. 5. 


Ler the text suggest—as it is 
gathered from the whole 


Psalm :— 


J. Tue SPIRITUAL HISTORY 
OF A GopLy soun. First: . 
God speaks first toit. ‘When 
thou said’st,” &e. (1) In 
the education of home. (2) 


I 
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In the ministration of the 
Word, (3) In the adminis- 
tration of His providence. 
Secondly : The soul responds. 
“My heart said, Thy face 
will I seek.” (1) In private 
devotion. (2) In public con- 
fession (ver. 4), “One thing 
have” &e. (3) In life-long 
purpose. (Ps. cxvi. 1, 2.) 


II. Tue spirirvaL RELA- 
TION OF A GODLY souL. “ My 
God,” This is one. First: 
Of pure grace. Would you 
wish it otherwise? Love. 
Does not this cover all your 
imperfections, and make all 
His resources yours. Se- 
condly: Of free access, Third- 
ly: Of exultant joy (ver. 1 
and 6). Fourthly: Of eternal 
devotion. “When my father,” 
&e. 


III. THe sPiriTUAL sECU- 
RITY OF A GODLY souL., Look 
at—First: Gods attitude. 
Here He is a warrior against 
all evil, subduing all its 
forces. This is your defence, 
for evil is your only foe. 
(1) All His laws are against 
it. (2) His final administra- 
tion is against it. (3) His 


Gospel is against it. Until 
God’s laws, Gospel, final 


judgment—all fail, you are 
safe. Secondly: G'od’s care. 
“ His pavilion.” The tent of 
the Commander-in-chief, the 
centre whence issue all orders, 
to which is taken all infor- 
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mation, the centre of intelli- 
gence, &c. Here He hides 
you, His child. Why? To 
show :—(1) That you are as 
safe as God is. (Ps.. xlvii. 4, 
8.) (2) That you shall not 
see what God sees. “ Hide,” 
“secret.” It would frighten 
you. (3) That you may be 
soothed by Him amid the din 
of the battle. (vers. 13, 14.) 
“T had fainted,” &, (4) 
That you may share His 
triumph when the war is over. 
Here the Church is a tent, 
there a temple ; here tumul- 
tuous war, there unbroken 
peace : here partial conceal- 
ment, there perfect revela- 
tion. W. WHEELER, 


THREE GREAT THINGS. 


“Prepare to meet thy God.” 
—Amos iy. 12. 


Tues are the emphatic words 
of God, and they remind us : 


I. Or MAN’s GREATEST 
possession. “Thy God.” 
When man is born into our 
world, he inherits vast pos- 
sessions. ‘The air is his, for 
he breathes it ; the sun is his, 
for it makes his day; the sea 
is his, for it gives him drink. 
Spring breathes in balmy 
breath, summer scatters” her 
flowers, autumn binds her 
sheaves, and winter rocks to 
sleep, in order that nature 
may burst out with fresher 


_ 
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beauty again for man ; but 
these sink into nothingness 
when we consider man’s 
greatest possession! God!! 
His spiyit came from God. 
® There Nis a spirit in man,” 
&e. “All souls are mine.” 
It is sustained by God. It 
is returning to God. Saint 
or sinner, God is his God. 
Astonishing relationship, stu- 
pendous possession. The 
heavenward spirit cries out, 
“My soul thirsteth for God, 
for the living God.” The 
hell-ward spirit cries, “ Let 
there be no God.” Ah, foolish 
prayer, never to be answered! 


II. Man’s GREATEST EVENT. 
How eventful the lives of 
some men; the workhouse 
boy becomes a merchant 
prince, the child of wealthy 
parents is buried in a pauper’s 
grave. Yea, each has his 
eventful days; the day you 
left home, the day you mar- 
ried; the day your child was 
born—were eventful days ; 
the day you die will be event- 
ful; but there is one that 
looms above all others, is 
called “Tat Day.” To meet 
God. How solemn, how cer- 
tain, how universal, how im- 
partial the decisions! Our 
lips must not attempt a de- 
seription—we point to Scrip- 
ture, but we do not know all 
its meaning. (Matt. xxv. ; 
xii 35 Acts xvii. 31; 
2 Cor. v. 10; Rev. xx. 12.) 


Vou. xmL 
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TTI. Man’s GREATEST DUTY. 
“Prepare.” “Seek first the 
kingdom of God,” &e. How 
must man prepare to meet 
his God? Not by arranging 
and sorting his thoughts and 
feelings, and adjusting his 
garments so as to make a fair 
show in the flesh; but by 
looking up to God, and learn- 
ing from His Book what are 
his dispositions towards us. 
He is the offended party, and 
He must mention His own 


terms. (1) Consider the 
claims of Divine justice. Sin 
must be punished. The 


honor of God’s broken law 
mustbesatisfied. (2) Consider 
the fulness of Divine love. 
God does not mock men by 
commanding them to prepare 
tomeet Him. He has provided 
the means. The cross displays 
the resources of Divine love. 
(3) Consider the patience of 
the Father of mercies. How 
long is the day of mercy! 
How slow is He to execute 
judgment !—H. T. Miuumr. 


THE GOSPEL ERA. 


“ Arise, shine; for thy light is 
come, and the glory of the Lorp 
is risen upon thee.’’—Isa. lx. 1. 


I. Tue GosprL ERA 18 
DISTINGUISHED BY A SPECIAL 
REVELATION OF DIVINE GLORY. 
The light that has “come” 
to the world is the glory of 
the Lord. What is “the glory 
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of the Lord?” We take the 
answer which the Eternal gave 
to the request of Moses, ‘I 
beseech thee, show me thy 
glory.” The reply was not, 
“T will show thee the infini- 
tude of my possessions, the 
boundlessness of my do- 
minions, the almightiness of 
my power, the immeasurable 
depths of my wisdom,” but, “I 
will cause all my goodness to 
pass before thee.” The Gos- 
pel is a wonderful revelation 
of God’s goodness, in the form 
of amazing mercy towards a 
guilty world. (1) Zhe glory 
of His goodness is seen in the 
gift of His Son. “He spared 
not His own Son,” &e. His 
merciful goodness floods the 
world with 
(2) The glory of His goodness 
us seen in the entire history of 
His Son. All the compassion, 
the tender love and mercy, 
which Christ displayed when 
on earth, were the reflected 
rays of Infinite goodness. 
Truly then, in the Gospel “the 
glory of the Lord has risen 
upon us.” It is the great sun 
in our moral sky. 


II. Tue Gosren BRA IM- 
POSES A SPECIAL OBLIGATION 
UPON THE WORLD. ‘“ Arise 
and shine.” (1) Arise. Do 
not sleep while the rays of 
Divine goodnessare streaming 
on you. Arise to thought, 
to penitence, to gratitude, to 
worship. Arise, discharge the 


its brightness. - 


THE PREACHERS FINGER-POST. 


duties and enjoy the ad- 
vantages of a day flooded with 
the sun of mercy, (2) Shine. 
Reflect the rays of this good- 
ness. Let this love of God 
be so “shed abroad in thy 
heart,” that it stream forth its 
radiance in thy every action, 
and bless the circle in which 
thou livest. Do not be as an 
opaque body, obstructing the 
rays and throwing a shadow 
over thy sphere; but be a 
mirror, to reflect every falling 
beam. 


LIFES DAY, AND 


STRENGTH. 


DIVINE 


“As thy days so shall thy 
strength be.”—Deut. xxxiii. 25. 


Four things are suggested 
by these words : 


I. Lireis a pay. “Thy 
day.” Not thy month, thy 
year, nor even thy week, but 
thy day. Life is only as a 
day. It has its dawn, its 
noontide, and sunset. How 
short is life. Short (1) 
When compared with the 
work which is to be done. 
(2) When compared with the 
retributive period which suc- 
ceeds it. 


II. CHANGEFULNESS ~ IS 
THE CHARACTERISTIC OF THIS 
pay. “As thy day.” Im- 
plying that the day varies, 
So it is; it is made up of a 
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series of alternations. Health 
and sickness, friendship and 
bereavement, prosperity and 
adversity, defeats and tri- 
umphs, sorrows and joys, 
form the history of this short 
day. There is nothing settled. 
Everything is as shifting as 
the clouds. 


Ill. Divine stRENGTH Is 
REQUIRED THROUGH ALL ITS 
CHANGES. Here is a promise 
of Divine strength. Rightly 
to live this day, strength 
from heaven isneeded ; needed 
from the opening dawn until 
the closing night. This 
strength is needed even in its 
most prosperous hours, for 
prosperity is oftentimes more 
dangerous to the soul than 
adversity. Hence the wise 
petition in our glorious litany, 
“Tn all time of our wealth,” 
“Good Lord deliver us.” The 
goodness of men has often 
appeared like the beautiful 
frostwork upon the trees of 


some vast forest; it sparkled | 
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brightly in the intense cold 
of adversity, but melted away 
before the rising sun of pros- 
perity. Divine strength, there- 
fore, is needed in all the 
changes of the day, in youth 
and age, &e. 


IV. Tue Divine stRENGTH 
TO THE GOOD SHALL BE PRO- 
PORTIONED TO THE PERIOD. 
“As thy day.” It shall be 
measured out according to 
the exigency. This is the 
case, however, only to the 
good. 'The promise was made 
to Asher, who was a good 
man. “My grace,” said Christ 
to Paul, “issufficient for thee.” 
The veracity of God, the 
sympathy of Christ, and the 
experience of the good, 
warrant our strongest confi- 
dence in this promise. Let 
us seize it and hold it ever 
with tenacity. It will make us 
strong in the present, and 
calm, and even exultant in 
prospect of the future. 


Che Pulpit and its Handmaids, 


LIFE ETERNAL: AUGUSTINE AND 
HIS MOTHER. 


More than fourteen centuries 
ago, on the borders of the Italian 
Sea, this life eternal, of which we 
treat, was the subject of a conver- 
sation between a dying woman 
and of a young man, who had 
just become dead to the life of 
passion. Have you ever seen the 
engraving of a painting by Ary 
Scheffer, at the foot of which one 
reads these words, “ Saint Augus- 
tine et sa mere Sainte Momique?” 
Have you observed, that both their 
views seem directed to the same 
heaven, where the one sought the 
foretaste of her approaching bliss, 
and the other, the strength neces- 
sary for that active duty which 
was to move the Church, and to 
produce those words whose accents 
still vibrate, after fourteen hundred 
years have passed away? This 
appears to be the page which in- 
spired the painter. It is Augustine 
who is speaking: “As the day of 
my mother’s death approached, it 
happened that on one occasion we 
found ourselves alone; she and I, 
leaning on the window, which 
looked into the garden of the house 
where we had gone down to, at the 
port of Ostia. There, far from the 
crowd, after the fatigue of a long 
route, we waited the moment of 
crossing. We were alone conyers- 
ing with ineffable sweetness; and 
in the forgetfulness of the past, 
devouring the horizon of the fu- 
ture, we mutually enquired what 
eternal life will be to the saints. 
Our discourse was highly agreeable, 
and forgetting the past, we endea- 
vored to conceive aright the nature 
of the eternal life of the saints. 
It was evident to us, that no carnal 


delights deserved to be named on 
this subject; erecting our spirits 
more ardently, we ascended above 
the noblest parts of the material 
creation to the consideration of 
our own minds, and passing above 
them, we attempted to reach heaven 
itself to come to Thee, by whom 
all things were made. There, our 
hearts were enamoured, and there 
“we held fast the first fruits of the 
Spirit, and returned to the sound 
of our own voice, which gave us 
an emblem of the Divine Word. 
We said, if the flesh, the imagina- 
tion, and every tongue should be 
silenced, which proclaim, Wr 
MADE NOT OURSELVES, BUT HE 
WHO REMAINETH FOR EVER ;—if 
these things should now hold their 
peace, and God alone should speak, 
not by any emblems or created 
things, but by Himself, so that we 
could hear His word—should this 
be continued, and other visions 
be withdrawn, and this alone seize 
and absorb the spectator for ever, 
is not this the meaning: ‘ Enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.’ 
At the moment the world appeared 
to us of no value: and she said, 
‘Son, I know no delight in life. 
What should I do here, and why 
Iam here, I know not; the hope 
of this life being quite spent. 
One thing only, your conversion, 
was an object for which I wished 
to live. My God has given me 
this in large measure. What do 
I here ?’”—M. Ernest Navini. — 
MATERIALISM—AN INSUPPORTABLE 
DOCTRINE, ares 
The doctrine of the materialists’ 
was always, even in my youth, a 
cold, heavy, dull, and insupportable 
doctrine to me, and necessarily 
tending to atheism. When I heard 


‘ 
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with disgust, in the dissecting 
rooms, the plan of the physiologist, 
of the gradual secretion of matter, 
and its becoming imbued with irri- 
tability, ripening into sensibility, 
and acquiring such organs as were 
necessary, by its own inherent 
forces, and at last rising into in- 
tellectual existence—a walk into the 
green fields, or woods, by the banks 
of rivers, brought back my feelings 
from nature to God. I saw in all 
the powers of nature, the instru- 
ments of the Deity. Thesun-beams, 
the breath of the zephyr, awakened 
animation in forms prepared by 
Divine intelligence to receive it; 
the insensate seed, the slumbering 
egg, which were to be vivified, ap- 
peared, like the new-born animal, 
works of a Divine mind: I saw 
love as the creative principle in 
the material world, and this love 
only as a Divine attribute. Then 
in my own mind, I felt, connected 
with new sensations and indefinite 
hopes, a thirst for immortality ; 
the great names of other ages, 
and of distant nations, appeared 
to me to be still living around me; 
and even in the funeral monu- 
ments of the heroic and the great, 
I saw, as it were, the indestructi- 
bility of mind. These feelings, 
though generally considered as 
poetical, offer a sound philosophical 
argument in favor of the immor- 
tality of the soul. In all the 
habits and instincts of young ani- 
mals, their feelings or movements 
may be traced in intimate relation 
to their improved perfect state ; 
their sports have always affinities 
to their modes of hunting or 
catching their food; and young 
birds, even in the nest, show marks 
of fondness which, when their 
frames are developed, become signs 
of actions necessary to. the repro- 
duction and preservation of the 
species. The desire of glory, of 
honor, of immortal fame, and of 
constant knowlédge, so usual in 
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young persons of: well constituted 
minds, cannot, I think, be other 
than symptoms of the infinite and 
progressive nature of intellect— 
hopes which, as they cannot be 
gratified here, belong to a frame 
of mind suited to a nobler state 
of existence. 


Str Humpurey Davy. 


SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON 
CALVINISM, 


When Sir William Hamilton 
applied to the Town Council of 
Edinburgh for the professorship 
of logic and metaphysics in the 
university of that city, he re- 
quested me to give him testimo- 
nials. I had no hesitation in 
assuring the council that they 
could not possibly appoint a more 
learned metaphysician. Imme- 
diately before the election, how- 
ever, I received a visit from a 
member of the council, Mr. Bruce, 
who informed me that he and 
several of his colleagues were dis- 
satisfied with Sir William’s testi- 
monials, and had made up their. 
minds to vote in favour of the 
candidate’ recommended by Dr. 
Chalmers, unless I should succeed 
in conyincing them that Sir 
William was not addicted to 
sceptical opinions. This was an 
unexpected responsibility. I had 
frequently conferred with Sir 
William on all subjects, philo- 
sophical and religious, sometimes 
during walks of many miles into 
the country; but it was his prac- 
tice, for the sake of argument, to 
oppose any opinion which I 
happened to advance. At one 
time he would defend Popery, and 
neology at another. Almost the 
only doctrine which he consistently 
denounced was Calvinism; for he 
considered unconditional decrees 
and philosophical necessity incom- 
patible with human responsibility 
and future retribution, I had 
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seen and heard many evidences of 
his orthodoxy. He had always 
zealously opposed phrenology as 
leading to materialism and infi- 
delity. He had assured me that 
if my chapel had not been at the 
furthest extremity of the town, he 
would regularly attend it; and he 
had recommended to me Dr. Price 
on Morals, as not only “the best 
book on the subject in the English 
language,” but also as teaching “‘a 
moral ‘philosophy peculiarly in 
accordance with the moral philo- 
sophy of the Bible.” But before 
committing myself to the Town 
Council, I determined to obtain 
from Sir William himself a more 
distinct confession of faith. Ac- 
cordingly I hastened to his resi- 
dence in Manor Place, and stated 
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to him the reason of my visit. 
He was at first much annoyed 
that I did not at once consider 
myself justified in answering for 
his orthodoxy. By degrees he 
got into better humour, and said, 
“Surely you ought to know that 
I maintain no heresy but the Ar- 
minian. You ought to know that 
my philosophy has given great 
offence to the free-thinkers on the 
continent, because it peculiarly 
harmonizes with Christianity. You 
ought to know,” &e. He made 
further appeals to my knowledge 
of his views. All of these I care- 
fully noted down, and communi- 
cated to Mr. Bruce and his friends 
who declared themselves satisfied, 
and voted in favour of Sir William, 
—Joun Sincrair, M.A., F.R.S.E. 
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Theological Alotes and Queries. 


OPEN COUNCIL. 


[The utmost freedom of honest thought is permitted in this department. The 
reader must therefore use his own discriminating faculties, and the Editor must be 
allowed to claim freedom from responsibility. | 


Queries to be Answered. 


1.— What is the difference be- 
tween believing and faith ? 


2.—Have we any express reve- 
lation as to the resurrection bodies 
of the wicked? Does not the 
whole of 1 Cor. xv. refer solely 
to the resurrection bodies of the 
good ! 


3.—Is any Scriptural 


there 


authority for making either Bap- 
tism or the Lord’s Supper a con- 
dition of church fellowship.—K.R. 


4.—Was it an angelic or a 
human spirit that appeared to 
John, Rev. xix. 10, and xxii. 9. 

WittramM THOMAS. 


5.—What is the spiritual idea 
intended to be expressed by the 
phrase “ Blood of Christ.”—F.C. 


ae 


Hiterary Notices. 


[We hold it to be the duty of an Editor either to give an early notice of the 
books sent to him for remark, or to return them at once to the Publisher. It is 
unjust to praise worthless books ; it is robbery to retain unnoticed ones. ] 


THE REVIEWER'S CANON. 


In every work regard the author’s end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend. 


History oF THE REFORMATION IN EUROPE IN THE TIME. OF CaLvIN. 
Vols. I. and II. By J. H. Mertz D’Avsiané. London: Longman, 
Green, Longman, Roberts, & Green. 

Dr. D’Avusiené’s “ History of the Reformation,” which appeared nearly 
a quarter of a century ago, has rendered him famous through Christen- 
dom, and prepared the way for an immense circulation of any of his 
future historical productions. In that magnificent work he described 
the heroic times of Luther, and the wonderful effects which he pro- 
duced in Europe by the doctrine of justification by faith, in a style so 
picturesque, with a genius so glowing, and a spirit so truthful and 
devout, that gave it a marvellous spell upon the heart of the reader. 
The readers of that work will hail this with lofty expectations, nor will 
they be disappointed. “His eye is not dim, nor is his natural force 
abated.” He looks at things with the same eagle glance, and grasps 
them with the same giant force. The Reformation work in the time of 
Calvin is the great subject of these volumes. This Reformation, the 
author shows, restored to the human race what the middle ages had 
stolen from them; it delivered them from the traditions, laws, and 
despotism of the Papacy; it put an end to the minority and tutelage in 
which Rome claimed to keep mankind for ever; and, by calling upon 
man to establish his faith, not on the word of a priest, but on the 
infallible Word of God—and by announcing to everyone free access to 
the Father, through Christ Jesus, it proclaimed and brought about the . 
hour of Christian manhood. This work must not be regarded as a 
history of Calvin, although the name of that reformer appears on the 
title-page, and is, necessarily, referred to in the course of the work ; but 
it is simply an historic sketch of the Reformation in Europe, beginning 
with Geneva, and running through the period of Calvin’s life. The idea 
of this work, the author informs us, “was first suggested to his mind 
forty years ago by the learned Neander, who urged him to under- 
take it.” The work abounds with such striking anecdotes and magni- 
ficent descriptions, as will make the reader almost impatient for the 
forthcoming volumes which are to complete the grand story. 
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Aw Essay on THE IMPROVEMENT OF Time. By Joun Foster; with a 
Preface by JoHN SHEPPARD; Edited by J. E. Ryzanp, M.A. 
London : Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 


Doxs this volume really contain the productions of the distinguished 
essayist, or is it composed of a little from Foster’s own pen, with a great 
deal from literary forgers who seek to drive a trade in counterfeit 
materials? This was the question started in our minds when the 
volume first came into our hands. An examination of the work, how- 
ever, soon settled that question with us, and made us feel that Foster is 
indeed here—here in many of his striking angularities and matchless 
qualities as a thinker and asa scribe. It is true that a good deal in the 
work is fragmentary and unfinished, but it is all the more suggestive for 
this. The work contains an essay on the Improvement of Time, in 
which is discussed the value, the capacity, the swiftness of time, and the 
ultimate object of the improvement of time. It contains two com- 
plete sermons, with the notes of sixteen others, and also twenty-one 
letters. To characterize these productions were superfluous; to recom- 
mend them would savor of arrogance. All that we say of the volume 
is, that John Foster is here. 


Tae Divine Mystery or Peace. By J. Banpwin Browy, B.A. London: 
Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 


Tue title of this book does not seem to us either a wise or a happy one’ 
“Mystery of Peace!” If it is a mystery, leave it alone for silent wonder. 
Why write about it?. Our logic can no more make luminous a mystery, 
than the breath of an infant can scatter the clouds that darken the sun. 
The book, however, isa gem. The subjects of its five most eloquent 
and thoughtful discourses are :—the Disciples, the Father, the Lamb of 
God, the Holy Ghost, the Conqueror of the World. Mr. Brown moves 
in the realm of Divine revelations with a mind untrammelled by 
systems, and undaunted by the fiends of the Odiwn Theologicum. He 
sees with his own eyes, hears with his own ears, deeply and devoutly 
reflects upon the impressions he has received from sacred sights and 
sounds, and speaks out his conclusions in language of great clearness, 
beauty, and force. Heartily do we rejoice in the appearance of sermons 
like these. They serve to redeem the modern pulpit from that popular 
contempt into which a certain style of preaching is reducing it. May 
Heaven multiply preachers, able and willing to eeorake such discourses 
as these ! 


Reason anD ReveLarion. By the Venerable Jonn Smycratr, M.A. 
F.R.S.E. London: William Macintosh. 


Tuts volume contains two charges delivered to the clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry, Middlesex, at the visitations held at St. Paul’s, Covent 
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Garden, in 1861 and 1863. The subject of these charges, namely, 
“Reason and Revelation,” lies at the foundation of our most vital faiths, 
and is ever being pressed on the attention of the Biblical student by the 
sceptical speculations of this age. The venerable Archdeacon treats this 
subject with a special reference to the “ Essays and Reviews,’’ and the 
Colenso notions. He is very sweeping in his charges, and severe in his 
invectives. Speaking of the sceptical speculations of the age, he says, 
“They are to be discovered among all the orders of the clergy. The 
public is cruelly imposed upon by clerical titles, and designations pre- 
fixed to sceptical performances; the more adyanced of which pretend to 
make the Bible credible by explaining away its miracles, its prophecies, 
and its inspiration, and reducing it to the level of an ordinary book, no 
more entitled to authority than the Ethics of Aristotle, the Offices of 
Cicero, or the Moral Sentiments of Adam Smith, It is a melancholy 
and humiliating fact, that the laity in this country are no longer able, 
as in former times, to rely upon the fidelity of their ministers to those 
articles of belief which they have solemuly sworn to maintain.” These 
“charges” are very able, and can scarcely be read without profit. 


Curist ALL IN ALL; or, WHAT CHRIST IS MADE TO Bretinvers. By 
Rev. Puttie Henry. London: Religious Tract Society. 


Tuts work was published in the year 1830, as an appendix to the 
miscellaneous works of Matthew Henry. It has gince been reprinted 
in America, and read with great profit by many on both sides of the 
Atlantic. His son Matthew Henry thus describes his venerable sire as 
a preacher: “He used to preach in a fixed method, and linked his 
subjects in a sort of chain. He adapted his method and style to the 
capacity of his hearers, fetching his similitudes for illustration from 
those things which were familiar to them. He did not shoot the arrow 
of the Word over their heads in high notions, or the flourishes of 
affected rhetoric; nor under their feet by blunt and homely expressiona, 
but to their hearts in close and lively applications. THis delivery was 
very graceful and agreeable; neither noisy and precipitate on the one 
hand, nor dull and slow on the other. His doctrine dropped as the 
dew, and distilled as the soaking rain, and came with a charming, 
pleasing power, such as many bore witness to.” These sermons verify 
the judgment of the author’s illustrious son, 


Brsrican Hetp towarp Ho.iness ry Livine anD Haprryess tn Dytnc. 
By Jamus Morison. Glasgow: A. Wallace & Co. London: 
Ward & Co. 


Here is another of Dr. Morison’s valuable contributions to practical 
godliness, and it deserves what we trust it will obtain—an extensive 
circulation. We are glad to know that the admiring readers and sta- 
dents of Dr. Morison’s works are determined to express their gratitude 
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in the tangible form of a handsome Testimonial. Though unable to 
join in all the conclusions of this eminent author, we yield to none in 
admiration for the remarkable ability which he brings to the discussion 
of every subject, and in appreciation of the good that has resulted from 
his labours. He has done much to break the monotony of religious 
thought in Scotland, to free religious people from the fetters of human 
systems, and to call into the service of the ministry a goodly company 
of powerful preachers who draw their theology fresh from the glorious 
old Book. In addition to those of his own church, there are not a few 
in all denominations who have derived immense service from his teach- 
ing, and are ever happy to acknowledge their obligation. This Testi- 
monial movement will be hailed by them as an opportunity for expressing 
their gratitude. 


Tae Works or Jonny Howr, M.A. Vol. VI. London: Religious 
Tract Society. 

Turs volume completes this splendid edition of Howe’s immortal 
works. It is made up of funeral sermons, which abound with lofty 
thoughts upon points most vital to man. We thank the editor, who 
has, by collating the text of Calamy with that of editions issued in 
Howe’s lifetime, by correcting the former by the latter, and by improving 
the punctuation, made the productions of the illustrious author far more 
readable and intelligible than they have ever appeared before. 


Worps or Prace. By Rey. Asuton Oxrenpren. London: William 
Macintosh. 

Tuts work, the pious author informs us, is intended for those whom 
God has afflicted. His aim in the work is to show that sickness usually 
comes as a messenger of love, and by God’s grace may be made a great 
blessing to the soul. The sentiments are truly soothing, the style is 
clear, the type is large, and in every respect it is a suitable manual to 
put into the hands of the poor and afflicted. 


WorRTH HER WEIGHT IN GoLp. London: Wertheim, Macintosh, & 
Hunt. 

Tus is a tale intended to develop the worth of a godly servant. It is 

well conceived, wrought out in an interesting way, and salutary in its 

moral lessons. It is elegantly “got up.” : 


Anotic Discovery AnD ApvENTURE. London: Religious Tract Society. 
Tus work is by the same author of “Brazil: its History, People, 
Natural Productions, &e.” He writes clearly, but somewhat dryly. He 
lacks the faculty of touching facts into life. This is a book of informa- 
tion, and abounds with many marvellous incidents, which will secure for 
it a reading throughout. 


A HOMILY 


ON 


The Weakness of Scepticism. 


“ For we can do nothing against the truth.” —2 Cor. xiii, 8. 


S\\284HE scheme of Christianity, as presented in the 
i{ Scriptures, is perfectly adapted to the constitu- 
~ tion of the hwman mind, and the circumstances 
of human condition. The mind is so framed 
that it cannot but receive truth, and appreciate it, when 
clearly discovered. It may mistake error for truth, and so 
be decoyed away into error. But truth is naturally irresistible. 
The Christian religion is based upon the plainest reason and 
the simplest philosophy known among men. The machinery of 
Christianity is perfectly adjusted to a harmonious inter-working 
with the machinery of the mind and man’s moral framework, 
to which it is presented. Then, if in the sequel of things 
man should either be justified or condemned by the law of 
Christianity, he shall also in the same way, and to the same 
extent, be justified and condemned by his own nature. The 
principles of justice harmonize exactly, in every note and in 
every tone, with the pronunciations of our conscience. Hence 
it is said in Luke xix. 22, “Out of thine own mouth will I 
judge thee.” God has no argument with sinners upon matters 
of principle. The elements of the Gospel come in conflict with 
no man’s principles, It follows, then, that all specific objections 
to Christianity will tell with equal force against the principles 
Vou, Xur K 
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of the objector himself, and those which are notoriously en- 
tertained, avowed, claimed, and acted upon every day by all 
men. That which conflicts with the one, will for the most part 
conflict, for the same reason, and to the same extent, with the’ 
other. The notion that there is an unending debate, a con- 
tinuous controversy about the principles of Christianity— 
whether they be true or not, sound or faulty—that some men 
take this side and some that, and so the principles of men 
oppose each other, is altogether erroneous, There is no such 
debate, there never was, never can be, on the essential 
principles of truth. 

God has more ways than one of communicating truth to 
the ‘world. The fullest and most sublime of these is His. 
written Word. Amidst other sources of information, the Bible 
occupies the position the sun does amidst the stars of the 
firmament, it quenches their feeble glimmerings by the 
splendor of its noonday. The sun, as he rides up the east, 
and sheds his light upon the world, does not contradict any- 
thing before known, or which before existed; nor’ does he 
make war upon the organs of vision. He only makes eyvery- 
thing the more easily seen. The Bible is the same kind 
of instrument in religion that the telescope is in astronomy, 
Look into the heavens, and all you see is the emptiness of 
space or the darkness of unlimited night. But the lens 
carries the sight forward and introduces it into new worlds, 
and displays to the mind of the beholder thousands of grand 
and interesting objects, not which did not exist before, but 
which, unassisted, we did not know of. And as the telescope 
asks the beholder to open his eyes and see objects not 
discovered before, and think about other things, so the 
Bible, with its principles of religion, and by its assistance, 
asks men to look at some things in God’s dealings and provi- 
dence they did not know of before, and which things do not 
antagonize with men’s common every-day sentiments, but 
which perfectly harmonize with them. As history, geo- 
graphy, or chemistry open their hidden treasure to the mind, 
so does the Bible. 
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We call attention to two propositions, in order to show the 
strength of Christianity and the weakness of scepticism :— 


I. THAT THE ESSENTIAL TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY HAS NEVER 
BEEN REALLY DENIED. Perhaps to many this may seem a bold 
and hazardous declaration. All Lask, is, that you will receive it 
with more than ordinary emphasis, while I give it a word of 
explanation. 

When I say the essential truth of Christianity has never been 
really denied, 1 mean precisely this :—That no man ever denied 
the truth of religion as set forth in the Scriptures, who, at the 
same time, undertook to set forth fair logical grounds of objec- 
tions, or who undertook to set up and explain an antagonism 
between the principles of religion and those of his own 
nature. I have no argument to make in favor of Christianity, 
but I desire to show the folly and inconsistency of irreligion. 

The truth of the Christian religion is, in the very nature 
of the case, in the keeping of experimental Christians ; but 
the truth of Christianity, as a theoretical system, is in the 
keeping of all men who handle the implements of scientific 
truth, or who search into the magazines of moral, mental, 
and physical philosophy. 

The truth of religion has never been really denied. The authen- 
ticity of the Scriptures has been denied. But the authenticity of 
the Scriptures and the truth of religion are not one and the 
same question. The one enquires into the history of a 
printed Bible, and the other into the rightness of the elements 
it contains. The Bible, it is assumed, is demonstrably true, 
irrespective of any enquiries into its history. Its truth has, 
in fact, a thousand times been demonstrated by those whose 
learning scarcely enabled them to comprehend what is meant 
by its authenticity. It is not said that the religion of the 
Bible may be true, and the Bible unauthentic; it is said that 
demonstration in the one case does not necessarily institute 
an enquiry in the other. The Bible purports to set forth a 
rule of life, and proposes that if men will, in good faith, 
believe certain things, and live in a certain way, that certain 
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valuable results, in life and in death, will follow. An inves- 
tigation, therefore, of its truth is an enquiry into the truth of 
these facts. Where are these facts found amongst men? In 
the experience of living Christians and nowhere else, What, 
then, is essential to a logical denial of the truth of 
Christianity Facts can only be proved or denied by 
the production of testimony, and an argument on either 
side is nothing more or less than a comment upon such 
testimony. It cannot be said, then, that a man has 
denied the truth of Christianity until he has first produced 
legitimate testimony in the case. Has this ever been 
attempted ? How must any fact be proved? Not, surely, 
by bringing forward a person who is merely called a witness, 
but by the production of competent testimony. The witness 
must have been in circumstances to know the fact in 
question. A witness in a court of justice is enquired of, if 
a certain man performed a certain action, at a certain time 
and place. He says, Vo. His testimony is adverse. But 
he is further enquired of, whether or no he was present at 
the time and place in question. No, he was never there— 
never saw the man; he does not believe the fact—records 
his testimony against it. Another witness is brought 
forward, and another, and another, and a thousand others, 
who testify in a like manner, and lengthened comments are 
made thereupon, Now, has the fact yet been annulled? 
Certainly it has not. It cannot be said to be contradicted 
until witnesses who profess to have been in circumstances to 


know, testify on the subject. Or it is asserted that the | 


taking of a certain medicine will produce a certain sensation 
in the head and nerves. Now, certainly, it cannot be said 
that that proposition is refuted by logical argument until 
such refutation is based wpon the testimony of persons who have 
taken the medicine in question. It might as well be said that 
the St. Lawrence does not empty into the Gulf of St. 


’ 


Lawrence, because a certain person does not desire to — 


navigate its waters. The testimony does not relate to the 


issue, No argument is as yet made. Neither have infidels 
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made an argument on the truth of the Christian religion. 
They have debated many questions on many points touching 
the authenticity of the Bible ; but these debates, however 
commenced or carried on, do not, nor can they, relate to 
men’s experience respecting the truth of the religion. The 
Bible prescribes certain remedies for certain human misfor- 
tunes and disabilities of a moral and spiritual nature. Are 
these prescriptions efficacious or not? Questions relating to 
the biography or morals of the reputed authors of these rules 
of living cannot answer ¢/7s question. Suppose the truth of 
a nautical chart of certain seas be called in question. 
The question respecting it, is, whether it does or does 
not correctly measure the distances from place to place ; locate 
the islands truly ; measure the waters correctly in these or 
those places ; correctly point out the rocks here, the reefs 
there, and the harbors where they really are. Now, a witness 
to prove that these facts are not true, testifies that the book 
was not written by its reputed author. He tells us that there 
is evidence in the book, or in other books, that the reputed 
author of the work was not himself a navigator; that he 
lived and died long before the book was written. In short, 
we are told that the book is a forgery—was written by 
mercenary men, not for the benefit of navigators, but to 
make money. It is all a cheat. But these statements do 
not relate to the issue—they do not pertain to the question. 
The question is the truth of the book. The questions which a 
navigator is interested in are of a very different kind from 
all this. He does not care who wrote the book, any more 
than he does what particular kind of ink it was written with. 
He is uninterested in the motive the writer had in making 
the book, or whether he had a motive at all. He cares not, 
even, whether the book was written at all, or whether it came 
in some other way. He only desires to know whether it tells 
truly about the waters, and these headlands, and those reefs, 
and these harbors, that he may navigate the seas in safety. 
These, and these only, are the questions that pertain to the 
truth of the scheme set forth. And how are you to prove or 
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deny this question? It can only be proved or denied by a 
navigator who has tested the facts. None but a navigator, 
who has been on the spot and made the examination, is 
capable of giving testimony. Landsmen know nothing about 
it. They cannot, in the nature of the case. Now, the Bible 
claims to be such a chart as this ; and the question is—Js at 
true? How is this question to be answered? What kind of 
information or testimony affords us a logical response ? 
An answer to a diferent question from that which is asked is 
not logical. To tell us who wrote or who did not write, 
does not inform us anything with regard to its truth. How, 
then; is the truth of the Bible to be tested? 'The experience 
of professing Christians, and nothing else, manifestly, can be 
brought forward as the basis of an argument. And when 
did men, by the thousand, who had been longest, and most 
faithful in their adherence to the Bible precepts, come for- 
ward and testify, “I have fought a bad fight, I have kept the 
_ faith; but henceforth I find there is laid up for me 
no such crown as the Bible promises—it is all a cheat, 
a delusion!” When did the faithful, honest Christian 
of threescore years and ten, in the last ebbings of 
life, with the openings of the spirit-land just in view— 
listening to catch the sound of the bells of the city of 
God as they chime the jubilee of salvation—after his adieu 
to the world testify—‘TI regret it! I regret it! Wife, chil- + 
dren, friends, follow me not hither: trust not in God, believe 
not in Jesus, for he is a deceiver !” When did infidelity bring 
forward such testimony as this? Until they do all of this, 
with no sort of logical propriety can it be said they have 
denied the truth of the Christian religion, whatever else they _ 
may have attempted. Then, it was never attempted to in- 
validate the truth of the principles of religion, the preserip- 
tions for sin, which are found in the Bible. Any attempt to _ 
prove anything about the authenticity of the Scriptures, is 
only an attempt to evade the question, but not an answer to 
it. To prove, if it could be proved, that the Bible was not 
written by its reputed authors, does not prove, or attempt to 
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prove anything with regard to its being a Divine revelation. 
To go at once to the utmost verge of supposition,—suppose 
any amount of testimony were produced, going to show that 
not one of the men who are said to have written the Bible 
ever lived. This would only prove that it was written by 
some other persons. It was written because it is here. And 
if the first five books were not written by Moses, then they 
were written by some other person. And to attempt to show 
that Moses did not write them, only creates the necessity of 
accounting for them in some other way. That the Bible is 
here, and true, is the strongest evidence the nature of the case 
admits of, that it is of Divine origin. And to attempt to 
prove it unauthentic, notwithstanding its truth, is only an 
attempt to prove that it wrote itself, or that it came without 
being written, which would be, if possible, to furnish still 
stronger proofs of its Divine origin. | Suppose it to be 
claimed that the book on navigation, before referred to, is 
proved not to have been written by its reputed author. If 
it correctly describes the ocean in a thousand places, and 
fails in none, then it was written truly, whoever wrote it. Or 
if it was not written by some person who knew what he was 
writing, and who intended to write the truth, then it was 
miraculously written. The conclusion is inevitable. The 
objector may have it which way he pleases. If the Biblo 
was written ignorantly or fraudulently, it is a miracle of a 
most overwhelming and stupendous character. That it con- 
tains truth far above human wisdom, if its principles of re- 
ligion be true, is unquestioned and unquestionable; — If it 
were not written by its reputed authors, then the error is 
with regard to the writers, but not with regard to the 
question of its truth. For it is a revelation made in 
some way if it be true, not merely because it is true, but 
because such truths could not have been produced by human 
wisdom, if it does correctly prescribe for sin. These pre- 
scriptions could not have been guessed at, or if they were, 
then that is a still greater miracle. 

Then we need not follow the infidel in his attempts to prove 
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the unauthenticity of the Bible. For in proportion to his 
imagined success, he only places himself under the necessity of 
showing how else it came to exist. We are only interested in 
his attempts to prove that the remedies against the evils of 
sin it contains, ave not true remedies. And this, we have seen, 
never was, and never will be attempted. It is claimed by 
all Christians, in virtue of evidence no less than the loud 
utterances of personal experience. This scheme was, for 
thousands of years, and is now, the only great earthly desi- 
deratum. No man ever questioned the utter impossibility 
of human wisdom and skill furnishing such a scheme. Ob- 
viously it must come from Heaven or not come at all. Then, 
if the Bible be trwe—if it does correctly prescribe against the 
results of sin—it came from heaven in some way. How it 
came is another question. It is said, that Moses and Paul, 
and others, were inspired to write it. But suppose this be 
objected to, what of it? All that could be attempted to be 
proved would be that Moses’ name was not Moses, and that 
Paul’s name was not Saul of Tarsus, or that they lived in 
other ages than those assigned them, and such like errors. 
But all this does not affect the proper Divinity of the reve- 
lation. If it was not made in this way, then it was made 
in some other way. If true, it is superhuman. How the 
revelation was made is an incidental and not a primary 
question, Asa system of true religion, adapted to man’s 
condition as he is, and therefore as a revelation from God, 
it must, at least, be held to be true until some 7 elevant and 
competent testimony be brought against it. And this has never 
yet been done. 
Every lawyer has read a book on the elementary 
principles of jurisprudence. It is said to haye been 
“written by one Welliam Blackstone. Now two questions 
arise with regard to this book. If it was not written by the 
English Chancellor, then it isnot genuine. And all that this 
amounts to, is, that we have got the name wrong. The other 
question respects the truth of the work. To answer this 
question you must compare the writing with the abstract 
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principles of jurisprudence, with the English constitution and 
statutes, upon which it purports to comment, and with the 
human mind. This is done, and it is found to be a deep and 
real exposition of these things. Then the book is true, 
whether any such man as Sir W. Blackstone ever lived or 
not. I have the strongest evidence my nature is capable of 
receiving—far, far above any testimony history can furnish— 
that the things written in this book have enlightened my 
mind on the subjects of which it treats. The things the 
book contains, are in me, as a matter of personal conscious- 
ness, and are entirely abstract from the man reputed to be 
the author. And so of the Christian. The Bible’s principles 
arein lim. And they do modify the ills of life, and open 
to him the portals of heaven. Then the questions of its 
truth, and of its revelation, are settled. The truths revealed 
in this Book must be from heaven, whether the Book was 
made by good men or bad men, by wise men or fools. If 
God inspired bad men and impostors to write His will, be it 


so.* 


(To be Continued.) 


* This article was left with us some three or four years ago by a 
clergyman, an M.A., of Cambridge. We now publish it, not because we 
endorse all the views and reasonings it contains, but because we think 
it suggestive of a very striking and strong species of argument in favor 
of the Christian religion. Should this meet the eyes of the author—who 
has gone, we understand, to America—we shall be glad to hear from 
him. 


B Homiletic Glance at the Acts ot 
the Apostles, 


Able expositions of the Acts or THE AposTLes, describing the manners, customs, 
and localities described by the inspired writers ; also interpreting their words, and 
harmonizing their formal discrepancies, are, happily, not wanting amongst us. But 
the eduction of its wrpesr truths and highest suggestions is still a felt desideratum. 
To some attempt at the work we devote these pages. We gratefully avail ourselves 
of all exegetical helps within our reach ; but to occupy our limited space with any 
lengthened archeological, geographical, or philological remarks, would be to miss 
our aim ; which is not to make bare the mechanical process of the study of Seripture, 
but to reveal its spiritual results. 


Srotion First.—dActs. i. 1—8. 


“The former treatise have I made, O Theophilus, of all that Jesus 
began both to do and teach, until the day in which he was taken up, 
after that he through the Holy Ghost had given commandments unto 
the apostles whom he had chosen: To whom also he shewed himself 
alive after his passion by many infallible proofs, being seen of them 
forty days, and speaking of the things pertaining to the kingdom of 
God : And, being assembled together with them, commanded them 
that they should not depart from Jerusalem, but wait for the promise 
of the Father, which, saith he, ye have heard of me. For John truly 
baptized with water; but ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost 
not many days hence. When they therefore were come together, they 
asked of him, saying, Lord wilt thou at this time restore again the 
kingdom to Israel? And he gaid unto them, It is not for you to know 
the times or the seasons, which the Father hath put in his own power. 
But ye shall receive power, after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you : 
and ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, 
and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the earth,” &c. 


Sussect :—The Uniqueness of Christ's Harthly Ministry. 
{* now entering on a new department of labor, we resolve 

to be guided by the same principles, and to aim at the same 
practical objects as ruled us in our “Genius of the Gospel,” 
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and we invoke our readers to implore on our behalf the 
enlightenment, of that Spirit without whose aid we shall only 
“darken counsel by words without knowledge.” It seems 
desirable, before we attempt to deal with the Divine ideas of 
this book, to offer a few words by way of introduction on its 
author, contents, and credibility. 

First: Jts author. As the author does not subscribe 
his name to the work, but leaves his production to go 
forth anonymously, his personality is only discovered by 
circumstantial reasoning. It is worthy of note that whilst 
the names of the authors of the prophetic portions ° 
of the Bible are attached to their works, all the historical 
parts of the Holy Volume are anonymous. The book itself 
says (chaps, Xvi., xx., xxi., xxvii., xxviii.) that the author was 
an eye-witness of the events and transactions narrated. An 
ancient and uniform tradition ascribes its authorship to 
Luke, who also wrote the third Gospel, and whom the 
apostle Paul mentions no less than three times in his epistles ; 
once as a companion, 2 Tim. iv. 11 ; once as a fellow-laborer, 
Phil. 24; and once as a beloved physician, Col. iv. 11. 
It seems pretty clear that the author of the third Gospel 
was the author of this book. It has the same peculiarities 
‘of style, it follows in historical order, and it is inscribed to 
the same man, Theophilus. The voice of Christian antiquity 
agrees in the ascription of its authorship to Luke.* 

* This work is in all the catalogues of the books of the New 
Testament. The Acts are referred to by Clement of Rome, A.D. 96; 
Ignatius, A.D. 107; Polycarp, A.D. 108; Justin Martyr, A.D. 140; 
Polyerates, A.D. 178; Clement of Alexandria, A.D. 194. Tertullian, 
A.D. 200, calls it “Luke’s Commentary,” or history. Origen, A.D. 230, 
speaks of “ Luke who wrote the Gospel and the Acts.” Jerome, A.D. 
392, says, “The Acts of the Apostles, another work of Luke the 
physician, ‘whose praise is in the Gospel,’ (2 Cor. viii. 18) contains the 
history of the infancy of the Church.” Augustine, A.D. 395, says that 
“Luke, after having written a Gospel, even one of the four which are 
in so high esteem, containing a history of Christ’s words and works, and 
the time of his resurrection and ascension, wrote such an account of the 
acts of the apostles as he judged to be sufficient for the edification of 
believers; and it is the only history of the apostles which has been 
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Secondly: Jts contents. It is called the “Acts of the 
Apostles.” There is nothing to prove that its author, 
whoever he was, gave it this name. Some of the ancient 
fathers called it by other names,: such as the Fifth 
Gospel, the Gospel of the Holy Spirit, the Gospel of 
the Risen Jesus Christ. Its present title would lead one 
to expect a record of all the acts of the apostles, a kind 
of biographic sketch of each, but it supplies nothing of 
the kind. An enlightened modern critic has described the 
book “as a special history of the planting and extension of the 
Church, both among Jews and Gentiles, by the gradual establish- 
ing of radiating centres or sources of influence at certain 
salient points throughout a large part of the empire, beginning 
at Jerusalem and ending at Rome.” The whole book, says 
the same author, naturally falls into two great parts, each of 
which may be grouped around a central figure. The subject 
of the first part is the planting and extension of the Church 
among the Jews by the ministry of Peter. The subject of 
the second part is the planting and extension of the Church 
among the Gentiles by the ministry of Paul. The work is a 
kind of ecclesiastical sketch-book. 


received by the Church, all others having been rejected as not to be 
relied upon.” He adds, “ Mark and Luke wrote at a time when their 
writings might be approved,-mot only by the Church, but also by 
apostles still living.” Chrysostom, A.D. 398, says, “Luke leaves us 
thirsting for more; but if he had proceeded, it would haye been only a 
repetition of like discourses and works, like dangers, difficulties, and 
sufferings.” Eusebius, of the fourth century, says, “ Luke, who was 
born at Antioch and by profession a physician, being for the most part 
connected with Paul, and familiarly acquainted with the rest of the 
apostles, has left us two inspired books, institutes of that spiritual- 
healing art which he obtained from them. One of these is his Gospel, 
in which he testifies that he has recorded ‘as those who where from the 
beginning eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word,’ delivered to him ; 
whom also, he says, ‘he has in all things followed.’ The other is his. 
Acts of the Apostles, which he composed, not from what he had from 
others, but from what he had seen himself.” The early fathers multiply 
the same testimony. Araton, a sub-deacon in the Church at Rome in 
the sixth century, versified the Acts of the Apostles, ~ — 
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Thirdly: Jts credibility. The canonical authority, says 
Barnes, of this book rests on the same foundation as that 
of the Gospel by the same author. Its’ authenticity has not 
been called in question at anytime in the Church. The 
undesigned coincidences, shown by Paley, between this history 
by Luke and the letters by Paul, the air of simple reality 
which pervades every part, the unimpostor-like habit of 
crowding. his pages with names, dates, and facts, and the 
fearless manner of narrating the faults of his compeers, all 
go to commend this book to us as one of the most credible 
of records.* 

The paragraph that we have selected urges on our atten- 
tion two facts which mark off the ministry of Christ on earth 
Jrom that of any other :— 


I. His MINISTRY ON EARTH WAS ORIGINAL AND INITIATORY. 
“The former treatise have I made, O Theophilus, of all that 
Jesus began both to do and teach.” The “former work ” was 
by general consent his Gospel, the Gospel according to Luke. 
Who this Theophilus was, to whom he inscribes this and his 
former production, is not known. We have only here the 
mere mention of his name. From the fact, however, that 
Luke made him his dedicatee, we may infer the probability 
that he was a friend of the writer, a man of some social dis- 
tinction, and a Christian of eminence. The etymology of 
his name indicates that he was a friend of God. Who 
Theophilus was, however, is a matter of little importance, 
the substance of the book dedicated to him is what is vital 
and momentous, and that is, the deeds and doctrines of Christ 
—“ All that Jesus began to do and teach.” The word 
“all” is not to be understood as literal but relative. It does 
not designate the whole of what Christ did actually do and 
teach on earth ; it would have taken ponderous folios to have 
recorded all this; but it means all that came within the 

* For a fuller treatment of the authorship, date, purport, credibility, 


&c., of this book, see Baumgarten, Neander, Schaff, Livermore, Dr. 
Alexander. 
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plan of the writer in His history. The word began is surely 
no redundancy ; it has a meaning, and we think a meaning 
with emphasis. It means one of two things, both of which 
are equally true in relation to Christ’s ministry, originality, 
or initiatoriness. 

First : Jt may mean originality. He “began.” His ministry 
here was the beginning of a work which earth had never 
witnessed before; something absolutely new. He began a 
something. His works were original. What He did here He 
did in His own strength ; the most brilliant deeds the holiest 
men of past times performed, were wrought not in their own 
strength, but in the strength of Heaven. They were but 
the mere organs of another power. Not so with the works 
of Christ ; what He did He did in His own name, and His 
own might asa God. His teaching was original. The doc- 
trines He proclaimed, He derived’ not from others, or from 
any source out of Himself. ‘‘ He was the truth.” The doe- 
trines He enunciated went out from Him as living streams 
from a fountain of life. His life was original. Such a life 
was never lived on this earth before ; so blending the weak 
with the strong, the fleeting with the eternal, the human with 
the Divine, and in all so absolutely true and pure. His 
history, therefore, was the beginning of a something that 
earth had never seen or felt before. It was a new fountain 
opened up on earth’s parched desert, a new light kindled up on 
earth’s dark sky. He began a new river of spiritual influence, 
a new system of government, a new race of men. 

Secondly : Jt may mean initiatoriness. It may mean that 
what He did here was unfinished and introductory. Luke’s 
idea, probably might have been, that his Gospel was the com- 
mencement of a life which was now developed in that history 
of the apostles which he was now writing. This is a view 
taken by certain eminent modern critics, and it is a view 
that harmonizes with the facts of the case. When Christ eor-~ 
poreally left the world, His work was not finished, nor did — 
He cease His life on earth according to His promise, “I am_ 
with you always, even unto the end of the world.” He took 
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up His abode with the apostles, He lived in them and wrought 
through them. “ His spirit was manifested in their mortal 
bodies.” Before His ascension, He lived and wrought in one 
human body, that which was born in Bethlehem and expired 
upon the cross. After His ascension, He lived and wrought in 
many human bodies. His inspired apostles were, in a sense, mul- 
tiplied Christs. He wasinthem. They were conscious of His 
presence and His power, and they ascribed their triumph to 
His strength. “Thanks be to God who always causeth us to 
triumph in Christ.” So that this Acts of the Apostles is 
but a chapter in the earthly biography of the Son of God. 
The following remarks of Baumgarten illustrate and confirm 
the view, that the history in the Acts or THE APOSTLES 
is but the history of Christ in His disciples :—“ He it is 
who appoints the twelve witnesses (i. 24), who, after He Him- 
self has received the Spirit, sends Him down from on high 
on His Church (ii. 33); who adds to His Church in Jerusalem 
(ii. 47) ; He, too, during the first days of the Church, is ever 
near His people Israel, to bless them in turning them away 
from their iniquities. He it is who works miracles, both of 
healing and destruction, in testimony to His apostles’ preach- 
ing (iii. 6, 10, 30; ix. 34; xiii, 11 ; xiv. 3; xix. 13); to His 
dying martyr, Stephen, He reveals Himself standing at the 
right hand of God (vii. 55, 56); His angel speaks unto 
Philip (viii. 26) ; it is His spirit that caught him away (viii. 
39) ; He appears to Saul of Tarsus (xix. 5, 27 ; xxii. 8, 26); 
His hand established the first Church among the Gentiles 
(xi. 27); His angel delivers St. Peter (xii. 7, 11, 17); His 
angel strikes the hostile Herod (xii. 23); He again it is who 
appears to St. Paul in the temple, and commits to him the 
conversion of the Gentiles (xxii. 17, 21) ; to Him the apostles 
and brethren address themselves on the occasion of the first 
mission to the Gentiles (xiii. 2, v. 47); to Him are the in- 
fant Churches commended (xiv. 23); His Spirit prevents 
the apostolic missionaries from preaching in Bithynia (xvi. 
7); He calls them by the voice of the man of Macedonia 
into Europe (xvi. 10); He opens the hearts of Lydia and 
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effects the conversion in Europe (xvi. 14); He comforts and 
encourages Paul at Corinth (xviii. 9,10); He strengthens 
him in prison, and informs him of his journey to Rome 
(xxiii. 11). These interventions of Jesus, so numerous, ex- 
press, and decisive, are a sufficient warrant for our regarding 
His ascension as essentially His really setting on His throne. 
We are, therefore, fully justified in ascribing all to His in- 
fluence, even in those instances where, without any express 
mention of His name, we are referred to the invisible world. 
In this way, therefore, we must consider the conversion of 
the Samaritans by miracles (viii. 6—12; the restoration of 
Tabitha (ix. 36—42); the vision of St. Peter (x. 10—16). 
And in like manner in those passages, also, where the Holy 
Ghost is spoken of as the efficient cause (as e.g. xiii. 2), we 
must bring before our minds the Lord Himself; for the Holy 
Spirit is the Spirit of Jesus (xvi. 6, 7); and also, in every 
mention of the name of God, as at xxvii. 23, we are to un- 
derstand the person of Jesus, for, from i. 22, iv. 30, we learn 
that God works by Him.” 

Now, whether the word began means that His work was 
original or initiatory, or neither—what the word has suggested 
to us concerning that work is true, namely, that His ministry 
was absolutely new and introductory,* and thus perfectly 
unique. 


TI. His MINISTRY ON EARTH WAS RESUMED IN PERSON 
AFTER His puatH. “ Untilthe day in which he was taken up, 
after that he through the Holy Ghost had given command- 
ments unto the apostles whom he had chosen.” “The day” 
refers to the day of ascension, which is here expressed as 
being “taken up,” or, as some express it, “taken back” into 
heaven, and it is here said that this ascension took place 
“after” He had, by the Holy Ghost, qualified His disciples 
to represent Him on the earth, and carry on His cause when 
He was gone. Christ did not leave the world before he had 
made effective arrangements for the working out of the grand 

* Baumgarten, p. 29. 
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purpose of His mission. He qualified His disciples “through 
the Holy Ghost.” As this phrase in the original stands be- 
tween the verbs commanded and chose, the passage may mean 
either that He chose the apostles through the Holy Spirit, or 
that He gave them the commission of the Holy Ghost. As 
both ideas are true, it is of no vital matter which idea is in- 
tended to be conveyed. Whatever Christ did, He did through 
the Divine Spirit ; the Eternal Spirit was in all He thought 
or did. Divinity was the breath of His every word, and the 
pulse of His every act. Thus, after He had passed through 
the agonies of death after His passion, after He had been 
buried in the grave, He appeared again amongst men, and 
exercised His personal ministry for about forty days. The 
words of Luke here suggest three things about that ministry. 

First : His personal ministry, “after His passion,” was an 
undoubted reality. “'To whom also he showed himself alive 
after his passion by many infallible proofs,, being seen of 
them forty days, and speaking of the things pertaining to 
the kingdom of God.” Elsewhere we are shown that these 
appearances place beyond all rational doubt the fact of His 
resurrection. “They were infallible proofs.* 

Secondly: His personal ministry, after His passion, was 
confined to His disciples. Before His death He spoke to 
Seribes, Pharisees, Sadducees, Herodians, to promiscuous 
crowds. But we have not an instance of His speaking to 
any after His death but His disciples. He confined His at- 
tention to the men, between whom and Himself there was a 
vital spiritual connection. Henceforth He would deal with 
the unconverted world, not directly, but through the medium 
of His disciples. The passage suggests two thoughts in rela- 
tion to His ministry amongst them. (1) The grand subject 
of His ministry amongst them was the kingdom of God. “The 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God,” were the grand 
themes of His discourse. The discoveries of science, the 
speculations of philosophy, the politics of nations—such sub- 
jects as these, which agitated the outward world, were not 

* See “ Homilist,” Vol. IIL, New Series, p. 650. 
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touched upon in His loftiest converse with His discipies. 
“Things” of a higher type; things that underlie and regulate 
the universe; things, compared with which the greatest things 
of earth are but as passing shadows; things that restore 
polluted spirits to holiness, disordered spirits to harmony, 
apostate spirits to God—were the things of His ministry, the 
things pertaining to Hiskingdom. That kingdom that “is not 
meat or drink, but righteousness, and peace, and joy, in the 
Holy Ghost.” Before His death, in many a living sentence 
and striking parable, He taught much about this “ kingdom 
of God.” Death had not changed His views, or modified 
His feelings in relation to this grand subject. The passage 
suggests :—(2) The grand endeavor of His ministry amongst 
men was to prepare them to become His propagandists. He was 
going to leave His cause in their hands. The diffusion of 
the knowledge of Himself, His ideas and purposes, was now 
to depend upon their agency. For a work of such awful 
magnitude and responsibility, they required special direction, 
training, and encouragement ; thus to qualify them for this 
grand mission, was the great purpose of His ministry amongst 
them during this forty days. ' 

He did this in various ways:—(1) By giving them 
distinct impressions of the work He required them to 
discharge. (Matt. xxviii 19—20; Mark xvi. 15—16.) 
(2) By giving them an immovable conviction of the fact 
of His resurrection. Such a conviction was an indispen- 


sable qualification for their work. Doubts on this sub- 


ject would render them utterly powerless in their mission. 
This conviction He gave by many “ infallible proofs.” These 
apostles never after questioned this fact. (3) By preparing 
them for the reception of their great Helper, the Holy Spirit. 


He commanded them to wait for the promise of the Father. ~ 


This Helper the Father had promised. (Joel iii. 1 ; Zech. 


ii. 10.) This Helper John the Baptist had predicted, and — 
his spiritually purifying work he had symbolized by his bap-— 


_tism with water. “John truly baptized with water, but ye 


shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost.” This Helper was to 


* 


a 
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come in an extraordinary plenitude of influence, after His 
‘departure. This He Himself taught, “It is expedient for you 
that I goaway,” &c. For this Spirit He bids them now “ wait ” 
in Jerusalem—“ wait” in holy thought,and earnest prayer, and 
rapt devotion, so as to be prepared for the holy sight. 

What a ministry was Christ’s!. His ministry was absolutely 
original. The holiest ministries of the greatest of God’s ser- 
vants have all been borrowed and derived. He ‘‘ began” 
the work for Himself. He laid the foundation stone 
of a superstructure which He is now carrying on, and 
which, when He has finished, will fill the universe with 
wonder and praise. His ministry was initiatory. He 
personally resumed it after death, and He carries it on now. 
Through the long line of ages we find no other teacher rising 
from his grave to resume his work. Death puts an end to 
our ministry here. We can do nothing for the world when 
we are gone. Mortality seals our lips for ever. But though 
Christ has died*and left the world, His work goes ‘on here 
and advances among the children of men. He is preaching 
through all the good. “Lo, I am with you always,” &c. 
Purify, enlighten, and raise up in ever-augmenting numbers, 
O Christ, men through whom Thou shalt breathe Thy 
Heayenly Spirit, and speak Thy quickening words to souls 
dead in trespasses and sin. 


tQ 
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Germs of Chought. 


Susszct :—Sin Wrappages. 
“ So they wrap it up.”—Micah vii. 3. 
Awalpsis of Homily the Six Hundred and Sebenteenth. 


HE author of this book, though a contemporary of 
Hezekiah, evidently sketches a period in Jewish history 
far more corrupt than his own day. The period he refers to 
in the context was a period when the good man had “ perished 
out of the earth,’ and when “upright men existed not ;” a 
period when all were ‘‘lying in wait for blood,” and every 
man was “against his brother ;” a period when men did evil 
with “both hands earnestly ;” and when the authorities, 
the “prince and the judge,” sold justice for bribes. Yet, 
though the people and the authorities of this period were so 
corrupt, they had not entirely lost all shame of the abomina- 
tions, for the prophet says, ‘they wrap it up.” All were 
busy in artful endeavors to conceal from others the wicked- 
ness of their conduct. Now the endeavor of these people 
to wrap up their sin in concealment is worthy our attention 
for several reasons, because it is general, wicked, and unwise. 


J. Because IT IS GENERAL. Sin seems to have in it 
an instinct of self-concealment ; it cannot bear the light. 
Like the noxious reptiles of the earth, it shrinks from 
observation. Hence, no sooner does a man commit a sin than 
he seeks “to wrap it up.” 

First: He seeks to “wrap it up” from society. The sight of 
men wrapping up their sin is as common as it is sad. In all 
grades of society, in all departments of action, men are active 
in wrapping up their sin. The dishonest tradesman wraps up 
the thousand sins of his daily avaricious life, in the bland 
smile, the cringing bow, and the false statement which he makes 
to his customers. Every parcel he delivers to the purchaser 
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is wrapt up in falsehood. In the professions, you have the 
same wrapping. The lawyer, the physician, the priest, each 
has his sins, and each has his method of wrapping them up. 
Candidates for public offices will “ wrap up” the sinful wishes 
that prompt them to seek the post, by many an avowal of 
patriotism and benevolence, as false as they are fair. So, 
through the social realm, the thief wraps up his thefts, the 
liar his lies, the debauchee his infamies, the impostor. his 
falsehood, the murderer his murders,—all as best they can. 
This general “ wrapping up” of our sins from the eyes of our 
fellow-men, shows the essential Iideousness of sin. The con- 
science of universal man feels that it is an execrable thing, 
therefore he seeks to conceal it. In truth, were sinful man 
to show his real wicked heart to his fellow, the confi- 
dence of a corrupt community would be utterly destroyed. 
Such public confidence and social order as prevail in a 
world of corrupt souls, are founded on deception. 

Secondly : He seeks to “wrap it up” from his own conscience. 
This the sinner does by specious excuses which he offers to 
himself for his wickedness. Sometimes he will seek to 
“wrap” his sin in the garb of custom, so as to hide its enor- 
mity from his conscience, and he hopes that the custom of his 
trade or his profession will justify his doings. Sometimes 
he will “wrap” his sin in the infirmities of men who have 
been regarded as good, and he will seek to satisfy conscience 
by reference to the imperfections of men, whom the world, 
the Church, and even the Bible itself, canonize as saints. 
Sometimes he will endeavor to “wrap up ” his sin of religious 
neglect, by promises of improvement in a future time, as 
Felix did of old. Thus, in various ways, men endeavor to 
conceal by various wrappages the enormity of sin from their 
own consciences. 

The endeavor of this people to wrap up their sin is im- 
portant to notice :— 


II. Because rr 1s wickep. It is adding sin to sin ; the 
concealment of a sin is a double sin. By wrapping a sin up, 
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however strong may be your motives for doing so, you en- 
hance the guilt, and make the matter worse. Instead of 
destroying, you strengthen and multiply sin, by endeavoring 
to conceal it. The serpent hatches its brood under the cover. 
First : Concealing sin is a sin against our constitution. We 
are organized to be open and revealing, we have organs made 
to reveal fully and faithfully what is in us, and our natural 
instincts urge us to this revelation. We are made to 
appear what we are, not what we are not. When we ap- 
pear to others what we are not, we do violence to the 
nature that God has given us. If we have sinned, let us crawl 
as the hideous serpent, not assume the gait of an angel. 
Secondly : Concealing sin is a sin against society. We have 
no right to appear to others what we are not. The hypocrite 
is of all forgers the most wicked and dangerous. It is true, 
as we have intimated, that were all men in a corrupt generation 
fully to unfold to each other their depravity, there would be 
an end to the kind of social order that now prevails. - But 
better have social anarchy with honesty, than social peace 
built on falsehood. Better that the child who has committed 
a crime against his father, should, by confessing it, have the 
frowning brow and indignant word of his offended sire, than 
live under an approving smile, which his crime had for- 
feited ; better for both parties. 
Thirdly : Concealing sin is a sin against God. It is an 
insult to His omniscience. His eye is everywhere. No 
wrappage can conceal from Him. ‘Can any hide himself’ 
in secret places that I shall not see him? saith the Lord,” 
(Jer. xxiii, 24.) “Hell is naked before him, and destruction 
hath no covering. (Job xxvi. 6.) “There is no darkness, 
nor shadow of death, where the workers of iniquity may 
hide themselves.” (Job xxxiv. 22.) ‘The eyes of the Lord — 
are in every place beholding the evil and the good.” (Prov. 
xv. 3.) “He revealeth the deep and secret things: He 
knoweth what is in the darkness, and the light dwelleth with 
him.” (Dan. ii, 22.) The man, therefore, who endeavors to- 
wrap up his sins in concealment, not only ignores, but insults — 
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the omniscience of the Eternal. The endeavor of these 
people to wrap up their sins is important to notice :— 


III. Brcavusz iT 18 UNwIst. 

First : The endeavor must inevitably prove fruitless, Even 
here, circumstances often occur in a man’s history to bring 
out to the full view of his contemporaries hig hidden sins, 
The wrappage gets rent, and the unswathed monster leaps 
into the light, and men shudder. ‘ Murder will out ;” and 
not only murder. Yes, and to a man’s own conscience here, 
often by the force of moral conviction, all the monsters are 
unwrapt. The eye of the awakened conscience sends its 
fiery glance through all, and “sin appears exceedingly sinful.” 
But in the future there will be a full and complete unfold- 
ment. Fold after fold, however -intricately and numerously 
winded round the evil thing, will be unloosed and thrown 
away in the flames of the last day. “ God will bring every 
work into judgment with every secret thing.” (Hccles. xii. 14.) 
“There is nothing covered that shall not be revealed.” 
(Matt. x. 26.) “In that day, the judge will bring to 
light the hidden things of darkness, and will make manifest 
the counsels of the hearts. (1 Cor. iv. 5.) 

Secondly : The endeavor is eternally inimical to happiness. 
The child who commits acrime against his parents, will move 
in wretched gloom in the happy circle of love, so long as he 
seeks to wrap up his offence. Let him confess it in tears, 
and the dark cloud will break, and the sun will shine again 
into his heart. Thus David felt, “When I kept silence, my 
bones waxed old through my roaring all the day long.” 
(Psalm xxxii. 3.) “He that covereth his sins shall not 
prosper, but whoso confesseth and forsaketh, shall havemercy.” 

Thirdly: Zhe endeavor, if persisted in, will involve im 
unutterable ruin. Though you should succeed in so wrapping 
up your sins from your fellow-men, that you be regarded 
here as a model citizen and a distinguished saint, no sooner 
will you pass into eternity than the imposture will blaze out 
in the unquenchable fires of perdition. 
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Brother, learn from this, that all sinners are almost neces- 
sary hypocrites. Goodness in man begins in tearing off the 
wrappages in which sin is concealed, and penitentially con- 
fessing the wickedness before God. When sin is thus 
renounced, and Christian virtue cultivated, man is able to live 
an unhypocritic life before his fellow-men. Until that, all 
is falsehood, and alas the social world is fraught with false- 
hood. “A lie,” says a great modern writer, “should be 
trampled on and extinguished wherever found. I am for 
fumigating the atmosphere when I suspect that falsehood, 
like pestilence, breathes around me.” 


Oo 
Supsrct :—TZhe Pool of Siloam ; or, the World in Miniature, 


“ After this there was a feast of the Jews, and Jesus went up to 
Jerusalem. Now there is at Jerusalem by the sheep market a pool, 
which is called in the Hebrew tongue Bethesda, having five porches- 

In these lay a great multitude of impotent folk, of blind, halt, withered. 
waiting for the moving of the water. For an angel went down at a 
certain season into the pool, and troubled the water : whosoever then 

first after the troubling of the water stepped in was made whole of 
whatsoever disease he had. And a certain man was there, which had 

an infirmity thirty and eight years. When Jesus saw him lie, and knew 

that he had been now a long time in that case, he said unto him, Wilt 

thou be made whole? The impotent man answered him, Sir, I have no 

man, when the water is troubled, to put me into the pool: but while I 

am coming, another steppeth down before me. Jesus saith unto him, . 
Rise, take up thy bed, and walk. And immediately the man was made - 
whole, and took up his bed, and walked: and on the same day was the 
sabbath.” —John y. 1—9. 


Arulysis of Homily the Six Hundred und Cighteenth. 


S to the season when the deeply-interesting event 

recorded in this passage occurred, we have no other — 
information than that recorded in the first verse. It was at 
a “feast of the Jews.” Whether it was the Feast of the— 
Passover, or of Pentecost, or of Purim, is a question that has 
been much debated among critics, and is still unsolved. The 
point is of no practical moment. It was on some great 
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religious festival of sufficient importance to attract the 
presence of the Son of God. As to the scene, we are 
informed that it was at Bethesda. The word signifies 
“house of mercy,” so called, perhaps, on account of the 
sanitary effects of the water upon those who resorted thither for 
relief. ‘The pool probably was a pentagon or of a five-sided 
form, and had ‘five porches around it,’ as spaces of shelter for 
those who resorted thither to bathe or be cured.” It was 
hard by the sheep-market at Jerusalem, the place where the 
sheep were obtained for the use of the temple. (Neh. iii. 1.) 

It is certainly legitimate, and might, we trust, be profitable 
to look on the scene before us as a kind of miniature 
portrait of the human world, as it ever has been since the 
introduction of sin, and as it is at this hour. In looking 
at the narrative thus, we observe :— 


I. THAT THE HUMAN WORLD IS GREATLY AFFLICTED. Here 
we see “a great multitude of impotent folk, of blind, halt, 
withered.” These words declare that a multitude of afflicted 
men were there. It was the great resort of the suffering. 
The afflicted crowded round those waters in search of cure. 
Mankind, the world over, are subjects of suffering in some 
form or other. The seeds of disease and death work in every 
human frame. All hearts are exposed to the agonies of dis- 
appointment; and to the poignant pangs of social bereavement ; 
moral remorse and terrible forebodings agitate at some time 
or other the consciences of all. The world is in suffering. 
Battle-fields, slavery, superstitions, tortures, work-houses, 
hospitals, prisons, funeral processions, and teeming cemeteries, 
all show this. Suffering is the back-ground in the great picture 
of human life. The music of the world’s great heart is in the 
minor key ; its deepest breath is a wail, and its history is a 
drama, tragic in the extreme. Two general remarks may be 
made concerning the afflictions of mankind. 

First: They are ever the effects of sin. Human suffering 
does not well up as a natural fountain from the constitution 
of things. “It is sin that hath brought death into our 
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world, and all our woe.” Every suffering has its root iu 
wrong, every groan is the breath of sin. The inseparable 
connection between sin and suffering is as benevolent as it 
is just. The well-being of the universe requires it. To quench 
hell so long as sin reigns, would be an injury to the creation. 

Secondly : Zhey are sometimes the means of holiness. To 
those whose hearts are under the reign of grace, who haye 
come into the school of Christ and family of God, afflictions 
are blessings in disguise. “They yield the peaceable fruits 
of righteousness to those who are exercised thereby.” They 
are the chastening rod and the curative cup. “Our light 
afflictions which are but for a moment,” &e. 


II. THaT THE HUMAN WORLD HAS ALLEVIATING ELEMENTS: 
These sufferers were now found in connection with remedial 
agencies. There were the sanitary waters, and there was the 
descending angel. “An angel went down at a certain season 
into the pool and troubled the water: and whoso then first, 
after the troubling of the water, stepped in, was made whole 
of whatsoever disease he had.” Some say that the pool had 
naturally those medicinal virtues adapted to effect the cure 
of those who resorted to it, and that the angel here is nothing 
more than a messenger who came periodically to stir up the ~ 
healing virtues of the water. Others maintain that the 
healing virtue was altogether supernatural, and that an angel 
from heaven literally descended to give to it a virtue to cure 
the diseases of those assembled. The fact stated that ‘“ who- 
soever then first, after the troubling of the water, stepped in, 
was made whole of whatsoever disease he had,” inclines us to 
the latter idea. In any case the point suggested to us is 
true, namely, that suffering man is here found in connection 
with alleviating elements. This world is indeed a Bethesda, | 
“‘a house of mercy.” There are healing waters rippling atthe _ 
feet of the sufferer.- Amongst the alleviating elements of = 
this world we may mention :— 4 

First : Zhe medicinal properties of the earth. Science has 
discovered much in the vegetable and the animal kingdoms — 
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to remove many of the physical diseases of mankind, and to 
mitigate in some degree the pains of most. Science may, 
perhaps, one day discover in this earth antidotes for all our 
physical afflictions. We may mention :— 

Secondly: Zhe soothing influences of nature. There is 
much in. the bright sky, the green fields, the wooded hills, 
the yellow shore and the blue wave, the beauty of the gar- 
den and the grandeur of the forest, the music of the river 
and the chorus of the groves, to allay the anguish of our 
suffering nature. We may mention :— . 

Thirdly : The offices of social love. Corrupt as the world is, 
it has not dried up the fountain of social affection. This 
pours forth its healing streams in every social circle. Kind 
words, loving looks, and tender hands of ministering sym- 
pathy contribute much to the alleviation of human woe. We 
may mention :— 

Fourthly: The blessed Gospel of Christ. This is, indeed, 
the great panacea. It has “a sovereign balm for every 
wound, a cordial for our fear.” This, however, at present, 
is not universally available. Men of Christendom oniy stand 
within the porches of this Bethesda. Blessed be Heaven for 
these alleviating circumstances. Suffering humanity here 
has the means of restoration. 4 


III. Tar THE HUMAN WORLD IS PRE-EMINENTLY SELFISH. 
At the side of these healing waters there was one man 
“which had an infirmity thirty and eight years. When Jesus 
saw him lie, and knew that he had been now a long time 
in that case, he saith unto him, “ Wilt thou be made whole ? 
The impotent man answered him, Sir, I have no man, when 
the water is troubled, to put me into the pool ; but while I 
am coming, another steppeth down before me.” No man out 
of the vast multitude would help this poor man into the pool, 
and while he was endeavoring to step in, others rushed in 
before him and left him to suffer on. Every man for him- 
self. One might have thought that if they were too selfish 
to help such a sufferer before themselves, that on their 
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return from the waters they would have done so. But no! 
each cared for himself. Sad picture this ; yet it is a picture 
of the world’s real life. Men are pre-eminently selfish, and 
this is the most lamentable fact in their history, inasmuch 
as it is the essence of that sin which is the cause of all their 
woe. Selfishness is not a regard for our own interest, but a 
disregard to the interest of others. It is natural and right 
to take care of self, but it is unnatural and wrong to be so 
taken up with self as to neglect the claim of others. Selfish- 
ness is injustice. The man who is taken up entirely with 
himself commits an injustice against society by keeping back 
powers which should be employed in its service. Selfishness 
is impiety. The selfish man makes self his god. Desire for 
self-gratification, and not the will of the Infinite, is his 
ruling law. Self so fills up his horizon that God Himself is 
not seen. Selfishness is mesery. All the fiendish passions 
which are the furies of hell, spring from selfishness. Envy, 
jealousy, revenge, remorse, terror,are its brood. Now this 
unjust, impious, miserable power is the great law of the 
human world. Every man is in earnest for himself. To 
destroy this kingdom of selfishness—the kingdom of the 
devil—is the grand mission of Christ. 


IV. THAT THE HUMAN WORLD HAS A GLORIOUS DELIVERER. 
One who now appeared amongst the suffering multitude 
spoke to the poor impotent man, and said to him, “ Rise, 
take up thy bed and walk. And immediately the man was 
made whole, and took up his bed and walked.” 

First : Zhis Deliverer cures the greatest of all human suf- 
Jerers. Not one, perhaps, amongst the afflicted multitude, 
was more afflicted than the one that Christ cured. His in- 
firmity had lasted thirty-eight years ; a whole generation of | 
men had come and gone during the period of his affliction. 
Christ is mighty to save. - 

Secondly: This Deliverer cures by virtue of His own uiond. 

“Take up thy bed and walk.” These omnific words 
carried the curative element into this man’s being. He did 
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not put the man into the pool ; He only spoke. “ His word. 
is the power of God unto salvation.” “And immediately 
the man was made whole, and took up his bed (pallet, a small 
mattress) and walked.” The man walked in all the vigor of 
manly strength. 

Thirdly : This Deliverer cures in concurrence with the will of 
the patient. Wilt thou? Wilt thou have thy ignorance, 
prejudices, guilt, selfishness, &c., removed. 

Blessed be God, this glorious Deliverer is still in our world. 
To every suffering man He says, “ Wilt thou be whole?” 
And all who return the earnest affirmative, He heals. The - 
mighty Physician is able and willing to cure all diseases 
that afflict our fallen race. 


—«<—— 


SuBsnor :—Religion ; or God’s Work in Man. 
“ Being confident of this very thing,” &c.—Philippians i. 6. 
Analysis of Homily the Six Hundred und ineteenth. 


WHERE are two interpretations given to this text. (1) 
That St. Paul refers to the introduction of the Gospel 
at Philippi. This “good work” should never be forsaken, 
having been commenced. (2) That he refers to the “ good 
work” of grace in the hearts of the believing Philippians. 
This having been begun, would be carried on and perfected 
in the day of Jesus Christ. In either case our remarks will 
hold good :— 


I. THAT RELIGION IN THE soUL Is Gop’s work.  Reli- 
gion in man consists of four things :—First : Right thoughts 
tn the intellect. “How precious also are thy thoughts unto 
me, O God! how great is the sum of them.” God’s thoughts 
are in the intellect of the Christian. Secondly : Right 
Seelings in the heart. These are pure and supreme affection 
for God. “We love him,” &. Thirdly: Right principles 
in the conscience. Religion enthrones conscience upon the 
principles of truth and righteousness. Fourthly: Right 
actions. These thoughts, desires, and principles, must be 
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translated into holy actions. Religion is God-life on earth. 
The possession of it involves a stupendous change, equal 
to the creation of the world out of chaos. This God effects. 
When done, the man’s state before God is altered. He 
is justified in Christ, and made a part of the Divine 
family. He is a citizen of heaven. He is regenerate. 
This work is the basis of progressive sanctification. ‘The 
work is done according to a Divine plan, the development of 
which involved the sacrifice of life the most valuable ; and 
the agency of God the Holy Ghost. The inward world 
of mind and heart being set right, the outward life is 
beautiful ; hence God always commences His work in the 
soul. The royal King of Israel said—“Thou desirest truth 
in the inward parts ; and in the hidden part thou shalt make 
me to know wisdom.” 


II. That religion in the soul 1s Gop’s EXCELLENT 
work. “ He which hath begun a good work in you.” First : 
It is the basis of right character. Right character is con- 
stituted of purity, love, and truth. To be pure in thought 
and look, to love God and man until our nature expands into 
a philanthropy that grasps humanity; to be true, and to 
hate every form of falsehood ; to live bravely above it, although 
residing in the midst of it; to look at creation as filled with our 


wrecked brethren and sisters, and to love them with a bound-- 


less charity ; that is rightness of character—and Christianity 
in the soul is the foundation of it. Secondly : Jt ts the only 
guarantee and qualification for the fulfilment of all the duties of 
life. Religion purifies the heart ; and a pure-minded parent, 
servant, statesman, or professional man, is the only one who 
can sanctify and elevate the circle of his movements. He 
is like a river that runs through the valley, to bless it with 
its refreshing waters. He is a tree of life. Thirdly: J¢ 2s 
an elementary preparation for future glory. His soul is the 
spiritual paradise regained by the second Adam—the Lord 
from Heaven—and that corresponds to the external paradise 
it is to inherit in eternity. Religion in the soul, therefore, 
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is a Divine and transcendently excellent work, a guarantee 
that its possessor shall inherit the peerless glories and death- 
less joys of heaven. 


IiI. That religion in the soul is God’s excellent work 
CONSTANTLY PROGRESSING. “He which hath begun a 
good work in you will perform it,” &c. Three thoughts 
at least are suggested by this part of our subject: 
—First : The great capacity of the human soul for growth in 
goodness. It is capable of endless advancement in the reli- 
gion of the cross. There are boundless and indestructible 
potentialities in mind to be unfolded and cultured by the 
mighty scheme of redemption for ever. Secondly : The mag- 
nificence of the Christian religion. It meets all the emer- 
gencies of man’s present existence, and provides an imper- 
ishable immortality for his future being. There is an eternal 
scope for the growth of man in the Gospel of truth and love. 
Through it he towers from glory to glory. Thirdly: Zhe 
personal attention bestowed by God upon every redecmed soul. 
What is good in man has God for its author, “Of his own 
will begat he us,” &c. This good is strengthened day by 
day. God performs His work without intermission. He 
plants the flower of grace, and cultures it into one of glory. 


IY. That religion in the soul is God’s excellent work 
constantly progressing TO A GLORIOUS CONSUMMATION,. 
“He . . . . will perform it until the day of Jesus Christ.” 
Will perform it, are words that mean He will complete it. 
It will receive the highest perfection. First : At the judg- 
ment day. This will be a great and glorious day. Christ 
will then appear as the sublime monarch of the universe, and 
the arbiter of human destiny. Secondly: Zhe fact upon 
which the certainty of its perfection rests is the fidelity of God 
to His work. Goodness in man dates its origin to God, and 
He never forsakes the works of His own hands. In all the 
massive worlds that move in the immensity of space, not one 
is half finished or forsaken, The conclusion is, therefore, 
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that the ray of Christian light in the soul, will one day 
radiate the entire circle of the heavens of man’s being, in 
all the perfection and blaze of noontide glory. Thirdly : 
To fulfil and execute the Divine plans and designs. Goodness 
in man is not produced by chance—but is the intelligent 
working out of a Divine plan. If the sun in yonder sky 
were quenched in midnight darkness, just as it was unfolding 
its beams, Heaven’s plan would be frustrated. Were the sun 
of redemptive love to be put out in the soul—by the clouds 
of sin—then it seems to us that the great purposes and plans 
of God would be frustrated. Fourthly: Zo «llustrate the 
Divinity of the Bible. “The exceeding great and precious 
promises” of the Word of Truth, to believers, would lose all 
their grandeur and meaning to us, without the Christian 
reaching his destiny A ransomed and beatified spirit, stand- 
ing erect, clothed with immortal beauty before the throne of 
God, is the sublimest illustration of those words, that heaven 
and earth may pass away, but that not one jot nor tittle of 
God’s word shall go unfulfilled. Darkness may and does sur- 
round the question, but every conflict, disappointment, and 
trial, is only tending to the spread and deepening of the 
foundations of that kingdom of goodness in the soul, whose 
peerless beauty and majesty shall last—when, from the wreck 
and ruin of suns and systems, there shall have emerged a glo- 
rious paradise for the sons of God. Our prayer is that Heaven 
may raise what is low within us, strengthen what is weak, 
and illumine what is dark, until from the Pisgah of truth 
we can sing, ‘ Being confident of this very thing,” &e. 

J. H. Hin. 
St. Thomas’ Church, Kilvey, 

SWANSEA, 
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Supsacr :—The Colloguy of Penitence and Mercy. 


“ And he said unto Jesus, Lord, remember me when thou comest into 
thy kingdom. And Jesus said unto him, Verily I say unto thee, To day 
shalt thou be with me in paradise.”—Luke xxiii. 42, 48. 


Analysis of Bomily the Six Bundred und Tloentie!h. 


{* the life of Christ, extremes—dignity and degradation— 
met. That union of extremes became more intimate as 
His life drew to a close. On Calvary it reached its climax. 
In the circumstances of a dying malefactor, Jesus exercises 
the prerogatives of God. 


J. Te PRAYER OF PENITENCE. “Lord, remember,” &c. 
Some prayers come from the surface of our hearts ; they are 
like bubbles on the surface of the sea. Some prayers come 
from the depths of our nature ; they are like pearls from the 
ocean’s bed. Of this latter kind is the prayer of the penitent 
thief. It is a type of all true prayer, especially the prayer 
of contrition. 

First: Jt manifests a just appreciation of the Saviour’s 
character. “ Lord, remember me when thou comest into thy 
kingdom.” Circumstances often assist a man’s faith. An un- 
believer, when dying, will often embrace any creed you like 
to give him. Though this penitent would probably have 
been both unwilling and dull if the disciples had attempted 
to teach him of the Messiahship of Jesus—yet, in prospect 
of death, it seems to be easy and natural for him to offer a 
prayer in which he recognizes in Jesus the King of the spirit- 
ual world. 

_ Secondly : Jé is borne on the wings of a resistless faith. The 
faith of a penitent is liable to. be staggered by three 
questions. (1) Am I coming in an acceptable manner ? I 
have not had Saul’s blindness, nor the jailor’s agony, nor 
Mary's tearfulness. Am I right? The thief’s faith answered 
this question. The foundation of his faith was a conscious- 
ness that he was approaching Jesus in the best way he knew 
Vou, XL M 
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of. When our prayers and penitence are honest, they. are 
acceptable. (2) Can Jesus save me? If ever the power of 
Christ to save were doubtful, it was so on Calvary. If 
the malefactor had confidence in saying to Jesus erucrfied, 
“ Lord, remember me,” much more confidence may we have 
in sending up the breathings of our contrition to Christ 
glorified. (3) Will Jesus save me? If ever man might 
reasonably have doubted the willingness of the Saviour to 
receive, the thief might. He came with crimes enough to 
crowd a lifetime ; and he came in haste, without an hour’s 
repentance. But his faith soars above the mountain of his sins. 
Ifsuch a character might have confidence, towards Christ who 
may not? We may. 

Thirdly : Zt bears the stamp of earnestness. It is probable 
that this prayer was not uttered in a loud voice. 
This prayer was heard by few, but how earnest it is! 
See ye not the man’s earnestness in—(l) The subject 
of his prayer. When people came to Jesus, it was generally 
for temporal good. Here is a suppliant who stands in 
greater need of temporal good than anyone who had 
previously applied to the Lord ; yet this man prays about 
his soul only. If his spiritual carnestness made him look 
upon the agony of crucifixion as a secondary matter, how 
great was that earnestness! And see ye not his earnestness ~ 
in—(2) The smaliness cf his request. Some may think that 
the more earnest a suppliant is the more he will ask for, ~ 
Hardly so. Instance the beggar who demands gold to save 
himself from immediate starvation. The prayer of the wife 
of Zebedee, if offered by this man, would not have proved 
the existence of any deep yearnings for mercy. Was the 
Magdalene in earnest? the Syrophenician? the publican? 
Even more so the man who asks—not a throne—not even a 
place—but merely that the Saviour will cast back a passing 
thought to the poor wretch who perished at his side. 

II. THe response or MERCY. “ Verily I — We 
shall not enter unto a critical consideration of this word 


Ly 

—~ : 
~~ _ 
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“yaradise.” It could not be contained in the corner of a 
discourse. Be it sufficient to say that paradise always has 
reference to a state of pleasure. View rather the glory of 
the mercy which promises paradise to the penitent. 

First: Jesus did not hesitate. The Church shrunk from 
receiving Saul into its communion. Probably the Church 
now would keep a “penitent thief” standing at the gate. 
Jesus did not; He answered promptly. Penitent! if the 
Church does not know thy heart, Christ does! If the Church 
shrinks from recognizing thee among the saved, Christ does 
not ! 

Secondly: Jesus did not upbraid. The Pharisees would. 
Many churches of this day would. If Christ had done so, 
we should not have wondered. But He seems to think that 
the man’s conscience upbraided him enough. Penitent, the 
Church may upbraid thee ; the Saviour will not! Having 
His smile, thou canst afford to bear their frowns. 

Thirdly: Jesus did not impose any condition. What a 
host of conditions are imposed on penitent sinners by some 
churches! The Lord imposes but one. With Him, ‘“ Behold 
he prayeth,” is enough. Penitent, if it has been recorded 
concerning thee, “ Behold he prayeth,” thou wilt surely hear 
the “response of mercy.” (1) A lesson of warning against 
presumption. (2) A lesson of encouragement, against despair. 

J. K, Jackson, 


Vou, XL M 
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John xxi, 15—17. 
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Tue reader will see that we have marked our Lord’s three 
questions to Peter (i), (ii), and (iii) ; Peter’s three answers 
(1), (2), and (3); and our Lord’s three replies (a), (b), and (ce). 
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It is observable that in (i), (ii), and (iii), and in (1), (2), and 
(3), the same word is not used throughout, as the constant 
appearance of the verb dove in our version leads the English 
reader to suppose. Two words are used, dyargy and gurkiv. 
In (i) and (ii) it is a@yamae, in (iii) geyeie ; and in (1), (2), and 
(3), @:A@ is used throughout. The fact is worthy of atten- 
tion and investigation, though to have indicated it in the 
English version might have been difficult if not impossible, 
and though also the reason of the variation may not be 
obvious. 

In the Vulgate dyargy is represented by diligere, and 
ptreiv by amare ; diligere carrying a reference to the judg- 
ment, amare rather to the feelings. (Bengel unaccountably 
reverses this, putting amare for dyanrgv and diligere for 
preity. Sometimes even good Homer nods.) De Wette 
renders dyaray by lieben, to love, and ¢ir<iv by Lebhaben, to 
hold dear. 

Both dyardy and guXr<iv are employed in the Septuagint 
as renderings of the Hebrew ahav. The former seems to be 
used when it is intended to suggest that there is a reason for 
the affection. Thus: “Isaac loved (ijyyarynoe) Esau, because he 
did eat of his venison,” Gen. xxv. 28; but of the venison he 
said—xxvii. 4—“such as I am fond of,” (wc gira éye), that 
is, for its own sake, without further reason. Wisdom also 
says, Prov. viii. 17, éy& rove eye pirovvrac dyand, “I love 
those who hold me dear,” the latter being the reason of the 
former. In the New Testament the use appears to be similar, 
but we have not space for expansion. The substantive 
&yarn does not occur in Pagan writers, but it is found fifteen 
times in the Septuagint. It is used much oftener in the 
New Testament, where it is indeed a characteristic word, 
and is translated love or charity, excepting in one or two 
places where it stands for an early Christian east. The word 
guia is only once in the New Testament—James iv. 4, jj 
piri rod Késpou, kK. T. X.—“the friendship of the world is 
enmity with God.” The adjectives have analogous significa- 
tions. Jesus is the Father’s “ Beloved Son,” 6 vioc pov 6 
iyarnroe, that is, one perfectly approved of, as explained by 
the following clause, “in whom I am well pleased.” Matt. 
iii. 17, and the three parallel passages. Lazarus was the 
Sits of Jesus and the disciples, John xi. 11. John is called 

oth 6 paOnrije éxcivoc bv tyyara 6 Insove, John xxi, 7; and 
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also roy GdXov paOnriy Ov epirer 6 "Inootc, xx. 2. Jesus ap- 
proved of him, and also had a personal affection for him. 
Jesus #ydryoey the young ruler, Mark x. 21, for his ingenuous 
carnestness, 

Without asserting that there is a sharp and definite line 
between the words ayaray and gAety, and that their mean- 
ings are mutually exclusive, we may say that the former has 
a reason at its basis, is either complacency or pity, and that 
the core of the latter is a feeling less conscious of reason. 
In the a&yar@y there is something rather impersonal and 
spiritual, in the giAciv something personal and human.* As 
cyarn is excited towards God in view of His characteristic 
attributes, and towards man for the highest reasons, @Aéa is 
inspired by the Incarnate Son, is the aftection which responds 
to the charm of Jesus. 1 Cor. xvi. 22. “If any man love 
not (ob gAcz) the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema 
Maran-atha.” 

We cannot then think with Augustin,t Grotius and 
Bengel, that dyarqy and gA¢iy are used here for one and the 
same thing. To apply the above principle to our passage. 
The Lord first (i) asks Simon éyarae pe; dost thou love 
me with the highest, wisest and holiest affection?” Peter 
in answer (1) modestly uses the other word, gA oe, “Thou 
art unspeakably dear to me. I love thee with a love I have 
not analyzed, and will not venture to characterize.” The 
second time (ii) the Lord repeats the former ayarge, to which 
Peter again replies with A (2). It is not until the third 
time that the Divine Questioner accepts the word of the 
disciple, and asks (iii) @uAcic pe ; “Hast thou that tender, 
personal affection for me which thou sayest?” We cannot 
enlarge, but simply indicate for the reader’s reflection 


* Dean Trench says, (Synonyms, First Series, p. 47), that “ while men 
are continually bidden dyeray rov Oedy (Matt. xxii. 37; Luke x. 
27; 1 Cor. viii. 3), and good men declared to do so (Rom. viii. 28; 1 
Pet. i, 8; 1 John iy. 21), the prety roy Oedy is commanded to them 
never.” Yet, not to speak of the Septuagint of Prov. viii. 17, quoted: 
above, the Apostle Paul, 2 Tim. iii. 4, reckons amongst heinous trans- 
gressors those who should be @AHdovoe padAXov 7} PAdVEor fonder of 
pleasure than of God.” And St. James ii. 23, commends Abraham as 
pidog Oeov. These are not indeed direct commands ; but the command 
is in both instances implied; in the one in the condemnation, in the 
other in the approval. ; 


+ Tract, 128, in Joan. 
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variation of words, which to allow to escape unnoticed were to 
lose half the coloring of the colloquy. 

We have also to remark in this passage the two verbs, 
Bdoxe and roipetve, whose diversity has been lost in our ver- 
sion by the use of the one word feed. The verb Bdcresy is to 
feed or pasture ; roysaivery refers rather to the guidance and 
protection which belong to a shepherd. The latter word is 
used by the Lord (b) appropriately in connexion with sheep, 
which, grown up, silly and self-willed, require very careful 
government. The former is connected with both dambs and 
sheep (a), (c), Since whilst lambs certainly and emphatically 
need nourishment, the matured sheep also require it, though 
in a different way. In the last of the Lord’s three charges 
(c), Alford reads rpoarid, little sheep ; but Stier reads the 
three in progression thus: e’pvia, tpoPpdria, rpd€ura, lambs, 
little sheep, sheep. Tischendort reads zpofdria in both (b) and 
(c) The manuscript authority does net seem sufficiently 
decisive to oblige or warrant departure from the usual reading 
in either (b) or (c). 

We conclude with a few scattered hints. The verb dpisrdw 
does not refer to dinner in the present sense of that word. 
Perhaps in the time of our translators the verb to dine had 
amore indefinite meaning. The time was early morning, 
ver. 4, and this meal was breakfast. So De Wette says Da 
sie nun gefrihstickt hatten; but this in English would injure 
the dignity of the passage. 

Jesus now calls the disciple, not Peter, the name given him 
by his denied Lord, but S¢mon, his natural name, and son of 
Jonas, as if to emphasize the reference to his natural con- 
dition. It was Simon, son of Jonas, not Peter, the Rock, 
that had erred. This allusion must have touched him to the 
quick, 

The rhéév rotrwy of (i) is almost universally understood 
to mean, more than these thy fellow disciples. It may allude 
to Peter's impetuous plunge into the water, as well as to his 
confident profession of superior firmness shortly before he 
proved his weakness by denial. The allusion to the latter 
must have been felt as a reproof in which severity and kind- 
ness were Divinely blent. Peter's arrogance is by this time 
cured, and he simply answers val kipte, od oldac dre GAG oe. 
He appeals from his own self-knowledge to Christ’s power 
to read his heart and discern there the affection which He 
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had inspired. The three questions of the Lord are kindly in- 
tended to give Peter an opportunity of a threefold recanta- 
tion, before the disciples, of his threefold denial: and if he 
was “orieved” when the question came a third time, his 
sorrowful recollection could not hinder his appreciation of 
the intended kindness. Observe also the delicacy which, 
while giving the opportunity of full contradiction, and thus 
assuring him of forgiveness, avoided direct reference to the 
past. Augustin says,* “The threefold confession is yielded 
for the threefold denial; that his tongue might not serve 
love less than fear, nor the danger of death appear to have 
drawn forth more than the presence of Life.” Chrysostom 
says,t “ Thrice He questions, and thrice He enjoins the same, 
showing how highly He estimates the presidence of His sheep, 
and because this especially is a mark of love towards Him.” 

Formerly, Christ had called Peter to be “a fisher of men ;” 
and by this second miraculous draught He brought that call 
to mind. But the figure is now changed. The apostolic 
office, which is the highest form of the Christian ministry, 
is not for conversion only, but for training; not for catching 
only, but for feeding, protecting, and governing. 

My \ambs, my sheep. “Some unfaithful servants,” says 
Augustin,{ “have arisen who have divided Christ’s flock, and 
by theft have appropriated sheep to themselves ; and you 
hear them say, ‘Those sheep are mine, what are you doing 
with my sheep? Let me not find you with my sheep.’ If 
thus we call the sheep ours, and they call them theirs, Christ 
hath lost His sheep.” 

The following translation is intended only to help the illus- 
tration of the points we have indicated :— 


So when they had eaten 
Jesus saith to Simon Peter 
(i) Simon son of Jonas, lovest thou me more than these 4 
He saith unto Him 
(1) Yea, Lord ; thou knowest that I hold thee dear. 
He saith unto him lin 
(a) Feed my lambs. 
He saith to him again the second time 


* Tract. 123 in Joan. **°Homil. 87,in Joan. + Serm. Passion. 
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(ii) Simon son of Jonas, lovest thou me ? 
He saith unto Him 
(2) Yea, Lord ; thou knowest that I hold thee dear. 
He saith unto him 
(b) Tend my sheep. 
He saith unto him the third time 
(iii) Simon son of Jonas, holdest thou me dear ? 
Peter was grieved because He spake unto him the third 
time, Holdest thou me dear ? 
And he spake unto Him 
(3) Lord, thou knowest all things; thou knowest that I 
hold thee dear. 
Jesus saith unto him 
(c) Feed my sheep. 


SOs 
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BY A CLERGYMAN, 


The Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


_ “And Jesus answering said, Were there not ten cleansed? but where 
are the nine ?’’—Luke xvii. 17. 


Tue disease of leprosy is one of the very worst with 
which human nature has ever been afflicted. It was not 
only most destructive in character, but accompanied with 
a peculiar ghastly appearance, and thus the victim of it was 
rendered an object at once of loathing and pity. It was 
incurable by human skill, and the leper was regarded as 
already given over to death. When the leprosy had been 
introduced by the Crusaders into these Western parts, it was 
usual to cover the leper with a shroud, and to perform for 
him a funeral service as for one already dead. 
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By the law of Moses this disease was selected as a peculiar 
emblem of sin; the leper was to be separated from the con- 
gregation of the people of the Lord, and all contact with him. 
was to be avoided. The Divine Ruler sometimes inflicted 
leprosy as a punishment for sins of a peculiarly heinous, and 
especially, of a rebellious character. Thus, in Numb. xii, 
we read that Miriam was so punished for seditious conduct 
towards Moses. David cursed Joab’s family with it for the 
murder of Abner, 2 Sam. iii. 29. Gehazi, Elisha’s servant, 
was punished with leprosy for lying to Naaman the Syrian, 
and to his own master. And King Uzziah was smitten with 
leprosy for impiety, 2 Chron. xxvi. 19. 

By reason, therefore, of the dreadful nature and the 
peculiar significance of this disease, zt was becoming that lepers 
should be prominent amongst the objects of the beneficent 
miracles of Jesus the Christ. He was the Saviour from sin, 
and He would, therefore, be the Healer of leprosy, which was 
regarded as the outward and visible sign of sin—of sin, that 
is, not of the individual, but of the race. Accordingly, when 
John the Baptist sent to inquire concerning His claim to the 
Messiahship, this was one of the facts which Jesus enumerated 
to establish faith in Himself: “ The lepers are cleansed.” 

As the Lord Jesus was now travelling on the border-land 
between Samaria and Galilee on His way to Jerusalem, and 
was entering a village, He was met by a company of ten 
men, who constituted a sad community of afiliction, Of « 
these, one at least was a Samaritan ; but, although Jews and 
Samaritans usually held aloof from each other, in this case, 
a common calamity, separating them alike from the rest of 
the world, formed them, forgetful of national and religious 
jealousies, into a fellowship of misery. Affliction will often — 
bring together those who in prosperity are divided. If, in - 
any measure, it lessens our pride, or renders us sympathizing 
and companionable, it must be acknowledged to she a 
blessing. isi 

These ten men “stood afar off,” in obedience to the law, 
which forbade contact between lepers and sound men, Yet, 
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being thoroughly in earnest for deliverance, they caught at 
the possibility of receiving aid from Jesus, and with a degree 
of faith and hope, “lifted up their voices.” Then Jesus, 
“filled with compassion,” as He had been in the case of the 
one leper, resolved on healing them. He took, however, a 
remarkable course, by way, perhaps, of trying their faith. 
“Go,” said He, “shew yourselves unto the priests.” The 
recovered leper was bound by the law to shew himself to the 
priests, that they might pronounce him cured, These ten, 
before they saw in themselves any symptoms of restoration 
to health, were to undertake a journey, relying on the Lord's 
word, trusting that He would not mock them, but if they 
obeyed, would indeed effectuate their cure. We may easily 
imagine that some of the more sceptical among them might 
be inclined to demur. ‘What! start for Jerusalem before 
we know that we are healed? Suppose that the power of 
Jesus were unable to reach us from a distance ; or, that He 
be really intending only to deceive us. We should then be 
merely exposing our folly and subjecting ourselves to 
ridicule.” It was certainly a trial of faith, Yet, however the 
sceptical may have demurred, the counsel of the more | 
believing prevailed, and they all went together. 

“ As they went they were cleansed,” as He had intended, 
whose power and mercy were as near and as effectual, whether 
they were in His presence or not. As they went. The path 
of faith and obedience is the path of health. Let us believe 
in Him in whose name we are baptized. Without captious 
objection or dispute of His word, let us show to His Church 
and to all men that we are cleansed. This is the road whereby 
simple hearts travel to the blessing. 

Great must have been the wonder and joy of these men 
when they saw and felt that their dreadful disease was 
indeed gone, and that they were once more sound, redeemed 
from a certain and painful, though lingering, death. But, 
alas ! with one happy exception, great was not their gratitude. 

Unthankfulness, particularly for the many and great 
mercies we receive from God, is, it is to be feared, a very 
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general sin. But it is not the less heinous. When we are 
sore distrest and have no other refuge, we are sometimes 
driven to call upon God. It is a good thing to be driven, 
even by trouble, to our Father in heaven. The greatest 
privilege we have is praying to God. None ever call upon 
Him in vain. If it is sin that troubles us, He forgives us 
and grants us His peace. If earthly calamity; then, if we 
ask in becoming submission to His will, He either .removes 
the calamity, or He wonderfully calms and strengthens, and 
thus answers our prayer. He delights to be applied to as 
the Refuge of the distrest. He encourages us to appeal to 
Him: “Call upon me in the time of trouble ; so will I hear 
thee, and thou shalt praise me.” 

It is, however, far easier to pray for the removal of a 
burthen than to give thanks for relief. Such is our base 
weakness that we are often disposed, by the very enjoyment 
of good, to forget the Hand that bestows it. When creatures 
fail us, we fly to God ; when He relieves us, we attribute it to 
creatures. Surely this calls aloud for repentance. 

Jesus said, “ Where there not ten cleansed? but where are 
the nine?” He speaks with surprise and grief, that the un- 
thankful should be the majority, and should, moreover, be such 
as by their Jewish privileges ought to have learnt better. Their 
ingratitude is hard to account for, hard even to conceive. © 
When Naaman was cleansed, he returned to the prophet with 
impetuous thankfulness, and profuse and importunate offers 
of remuneration. Perhaps these nine were in haste to be 
pronounced clean by the priests. Or, it may be, that they 
wished not to linger on the scene where every object would 
remind them of the past. But, instead of wasting reproach 
upon them, let us remember with shame our own similar 
ingratitude. Have we given thanks as we ought for daily - 
and nightly support, succour, and defence ; for protection in 
numberless perils known and unknown; for numberless- 
favors ; for our Christian birth and for Christian institutions; 
for that inestimable love of God in His Son which these 
‘institutions witness, and whose manifestation they repeat 
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evermore ? We may well fear, that, were Christ amongst us 
now, He would but too often ask: sorrowfully as of old, 
“ Where are the nine?” Lord, they have forgotten thee ; 
their hearts are elsewhere ; taken up with anything rather 
than giving Thee thanks. Ah, brethren! faithful memories 
would find in past unthankfulness sufficient matter for 
repentance. Let this repentance be our work. Let not the 
Lord have reason to complain any longer of our forgetfulness 
of Him. Henceforth upon every new instance of His mercy 
we will “return” to our knees, to His house, and to His 
table “to give Him thanks.” 

We should remember besides, that if we have been cleansed 
from sin, but neglect thanksgiving, Gods grace will 
inevitably be sooner or later withdrawn. We shall relapse into 
sin, and this time, perhaps, into despair and ruin irretrievable. 

Giving thanks to God ts a most dignified and delightful 
work. It is a proper return for His favors. He loves to 
receive our thanks, and never does the Church on earth so 
closely resemble the Church above as when God’s cleansed 
and forgiven children make the walls of His house resound 
with songs of praise. We can conceive of no work nobler or 
more blessed for men or angels than praising God. 

To the general ingratitude of these cleansed lepers there was 
one happy exception. “One of them, when he saw that he 
was healed, turned back, and with a loud voice glorified God, 
and fell down on his face at His feet, giving Him thanks ; 
and he was a Samaritan.” Though an alien in blood, he was 
an Israelite at heart. By manifesting the grace of gratitude, 
“this stranger,” this Gentile, unwittingly predicted the 
Catholicity of the Church, which was now to include men of 
every race and of all lands. 

No sooner did he see that he was healed—the benefit 
which he had been so anxiously awaiting and watching for— 
than he turned back. His joy instantly became gratitude ; 
eagerness to have his cure attested by the, priest gave way 
before the more impetuous eagerness to thank his Benefactor. 
His voice had been loud when crying for pity ; it was now as 
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loud in thanksgiving. His gratitude was humble and pious ; 
“he fell down on his face at His feet, giving Him thanks.” 

Jesus said unto him, “ Arise, go thy way: thy faith hath 
saved thee.” What, then, had saved the rest? They also 
had shewn faith, but faith not equal to his. Jn his mind the 
prominent object was Jesus, which was shewn by his returning 
to Him instantly on his cure; the others thought only of 
their recovery, and so did not return. Therefore the 
Samaritan had the greater faith. And as his faith was 
greater, he received a richer blessing. Their bodies were 
healed, he obtained also soundness of soul. 

Brethren, we have been assured of redemption by our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Our jirst duty is thanksgiving. Let us 
think of the fearful consummation of spiritual leprosy, even 
eternal death, and make our praise lively and eager in pro- 
portion. We will glorify God with loud voice. We will fall 
down and give thanks to the Saviour. This will prove our 
faith, our confidence in Him who has commanded us to shew 
ourselves as cleansed. Our faith will please Him, and His 
approbation is blessedness indeed. To hear His voice echoing 
already in our hearts, “Thy faith hath saved thee,” is an 
earnest of the triumphant moment when He shall say, “ Well 
done ! good and faithful servant.” May that perfect joy be 
ours ! 
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SHILOAH AND THE EUPHRATES, 
OR MERCY AND JUDGMENT. 


“Forasmuch as this people re- 
fuseth the waters of Shiloah that 
go softly, and rejoice in Resin and 
Remaliah’s son; now, therefore, 
behold, the Lord bringeth up upon 
them the waters of the river, 
strong and many, even the king of 
Assyria, and all his glory: and he 
shall come up over all his channels, 
and go over all his banks: and he 
shall pass through Judah; he shall 
overflow and go over, he shall reach 
even to the neck ; and the stretch- 
ing out of his wings shall fill the 
breadth of thy land, O Immanuel.” 
—Isa. viii. 6—8, 


“Tas people” who refused 
“the waters of Shiloah,” &c.. 
includes, we think, the king- 
dom of Judah. One of the 
leading characteristic sins of 
that nation was the want of 
confidence in Jehovah as their 
defender, and their trust in 
foreign alliances for help in 
trial, The text is a poetic 
description of this improper 
conduct, and its dire results. 
“The waters of Shiloah that 
go softly,” represent the mild 
and gentle reign of God ; 
“the waters of the river, 
strong and many,” represent 
the ruthless and tumultuous 
governments of heathen des- 
pots. The history of the 
Jewish nation mirrors the 
life of the individual man. 


So numerous and complicated 
are the motives that influence 
us, and so varied and shifting 
are the phases of our life, 
that in no one man can we 
see a complete picture of 
ourselves. It takes a whole 
nation to mirror the character 
of one man, 

Turning these words to our 
own use, we deduce the fol- 
lowing truths :— 


I. THAT THE MERCIES OF 
OUR PRESENT LIFE FLOW “SOFT- 
LY” BY AS A GENTLE STREAM. 
As “the waters of Shiloah 
that go softly” by. The 
stream of mercy rolls deeply 
and silently at our feet. Two 
American missionaries thus 
described these waters of 
Shiloah :—“ Near the south- 
east corner of the city, at the 
foot of Zion and Moriah, is the 
pool of Siloah, whose waters 
flow with the gentlest murmur 
from under the holy mountain 
of Zion, or rather from under 
Ophel, having Zion on the 
west and Ophel on the north. 
The fountain issues from a 
rock twenty or thirty feet 
below the surface of the 
ground. Here it flows with- 
out a single murmur, and 
appears clear as _ crystal. 
From this place it winds its 
way several rods under the 
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mountain, then makes its ap- 
pearance with gentle gurg- 
ling, and forming a beautiful 
rill, takes its way down into 
the valley towards the south- 
east. We drank of the water 
and found it soft, of a sweet- 
ish taste, and pleasant.” Apt 
emblem of our mercies are 
these waters. First: They 
flowvivifyingly. These waters 
of Shiloah were the life of 
Jerusalem. The stream of 
mercy here is our life. We 
live in it, and by it; without 
it we should cease to be. 
Secondly : They flow con- 
stantly. The streams of 
Shiloah are flowing now. 
The stream of mercy is con- 
stantly rolling by us; from 
the breath of infancy to our 
mortal gasp it forsakes us 
not. Thirdly: They flow 
softly. So deep and constant 
is mercy’s stream that it rolls 
by us almost unheard. Re- 
tire into the deepest depths 
of solitude and silence ; let 
no sound be heard, and the 
stillness of death reign in the 
air, yet mercy flows in the 
warm current of life that 
courses through the veins, 
and in that quiet tide of 
existence that makes us un- 
conscious of ourselves. 


THAT THE ABUSE OT 
THIS STREAM OF MERCIES 18 
AN IMMENSE onIME. The text 
teaches that the crime of the 
Jew in relation to his privi- 
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leges was twofold—rejection 
and presumption. First: Re- 
jection. ‘They refused the 
waters of Shiloah,” which 
means, they refused to avail 
themselves of those means 
of national improvement and 
defence which the mild and 
munificent reign of Jehovah 
under which they lived af- 
forded. They refused to 
trast Him in their dangers. 
Mercies may be said to be re- 
jected when they arenotright- 
ly appropriated, The great de- 
sign of all mercy with us is 
to lead us to “repentance,” to 
stimulate us by gratitude to 
present ourselves in body, 
soul, and spirit a living 
sacrifice before God. 
this is not the case, we 
refuse those waters of Shi- 
loah. Secondly: Preswmp- 
tion. These people “ re- 
joiced in Rezin and Rema- 
liah’s son.” The one was the 
king of Syria ; the other, king 
of Samaria. Their minds 


ever occupied by the failures ¢ 


When ~ 


and successes of wicked men, ~ 


their hope of safety rested 
on the confidence they had 
in mere worldly alliances ; 
they trusted in an arm of 
flesh. We abuse God’s merey 
when we allow it not to in- 
spire us with unshaken con- 
fidence in His protecting love 
and power. There is’ no 
greater crime than the abuse 
of mercy. Sins against mercy 
are the greatest sins. 
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Ill. THat THis ORME WILL 
BRING ON THE TUMULTUOUS 
RIVER OF RETRIBUTION. “Be- 
hold, the Lord bringeth up 
upon them the waters of the 
river, strong and many, even 
the king of Assyria, and all 
his glory: and he shall come 
up over all his channels, and 
go over all his banks,” &e. 
The river here literally means 
the river Euphrates, a rolling 
stream not like that of Shi- 
loah, clear, gentle, and silent, 
but turbid, violent, and tumul- 
tuous. It is here used as an 
emblem of the Assyrian army 
who had come up against 
them like the wild surging 
of a river that would over- 
flow its banks, and en- 
gulf them in ruin, and sweep 
all away. First : Zhe abuse of 
mercy leads to retributive 
misery. It is so in the case 
of the Jewish nation. What 
miseries the abuse of their 
privileges from age to age 
brought upon them, until 
their utter ruin at the de- 
struction of Jerusalem! Se- 
condly: The streams of retri- 
butive misery stand in awful 
contrast with those of mercy. 
Compare the calm, trans- 
lucent, refreshing waters of 
Shiloah, with the tumultuous 
roar and rush of the Eu- 
phrates when its banks are 
overflown. Infinitely greater, 
however, is the contrast be- 


tween the condition of a 


sinner here, with mercy roll- 
VoL, XII. 
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ing at his feet ; and yonder, 
with the black and boisterous 
river dashing in uncontrol- 
lable fury its surges over his 
accursed spirit. 


LIFE: A JOURNEY. 


** And thou shalt remember all 
the way which the Lord thy God 
led thee these forty years in the 
wilderness.” —Deut. viii. 2. 


I. Lire 1s 
“ All the way.” First: The 
journey is intricate. There 
are perplexities and difficul- 
ties in every stage and every 
turn, Secondly : The journey 
is eventful. There are changes 
in every step. All is shifting. 
Thirdly : The journey is wn- 
retraceable. ‘There is no re- 
tracing step in this journey ; 
but on we go, resistlessly and 
for ever on, pausing not a 
moment. Fourthly: The jour- 
ney is perilous. Poisonous 
streams, and noxious herbs, 


A JOURNEY. 


.and venomous serpents lie 


thickly about it. Fifthly: 
The journey is solemn. It 
leads the body to the grave, 
and the spirit ‘either to 
heaven or hell. 


Il. 
GUIDE. 


Lirr’s JOURNEY HAS A 

“The Lord thy God 
led thee.” First: The guide 
thoroughly understands the 
way. Secondly: The guide 
has resources equal to alt 
possible emergencies on the 
way. 
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III, Lire’s sourNEY CAN 
NEVER BE FORGOTTEN. “Thou 
shalt remember all the way.” 
First: Some memory of it 
is. a matter of necessity. 
Memory is such a tenacious 
faculty that it holds every 
impression that has ever been 
made upon the soul, and im- 
pressions come thickly on us 
from the cradle to the grave. 
Memory will re-walk this 
path over and over through 
the ages of the future. ‘“'Thou 
shalt remember,” as a matter 
of constitutional necessity, 
Secondly: A rzght memory 
of it isa matter of obligation. 
You should remember it so 
as to awaken contrition for 
past sins, gratitude for past 
mercies, and resolutions for 
improved conduct. 


THE CHURCH THE BODY OF 
CHRIST. 

“For as we have many members 
in one body, and all members have 
not the same office: so we, being 
many, are one body in Christ, and 


every one members one of another,” 
—Rom. xii. 4—5. 


Or all the elements of de- 
pravity, there are few more 
wide in their influence and 
baneful in their issues than 
that of pride. Heaven resists 
it, and it is the precursor of 
ruin. ‘Pride goeth before 
destruction,” &c. The con- 
text is Paul’s argument 
ugainst it. “For I say, 
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through the grace given unto 
me, to every man that is 
among you, not to think of 
himself more highly than he 
ought to think.” He does 
not say that we are not to 
think of ourselves. Self de- 
serves and demands thought. 
There are two thoughts sug- 
gested in the text that bear 
against pride, 


J. Tat EACH CHRISTIAN 
FORMS AN EQUALLY ESSENTIAL 
PART IN THE CHURCH OF 
Curist, “For as we have 
many members in one body, 
and all members have not 
the same office.” The man 
of feeblest talent, if he is a 
genuine disciple of Christ, 
is as essentially connected 
with the Church as he who 
is the possessor of the most 
brilliant endowments. Just 
as the smallest and weakest 
members of the body are as 
essentially connected with 
the organic system as the 
largest and strongest. This 
being the case, what ground 
is there for anyone to pride 
himself in his distinctions? _ 


II. Tsar racy Caristian 
HAS AN EQUALLY VITAL CON- 
NECTION WITH JESUS CHRIST.” — 
“So we being many, are one 
body in Christ, and every one 
members one of another,” — 
The body of which all are 
parts, is the body of Christ. 
The smallest member of the 
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body is as vitally connected 


with the soul that inhabits it 
as the largest. The aggre- 
gate is the body of Christ. 
First: The body is the 
sanctuary of the soul. The 
Church is the dwelling-place 
of Christ. Secondly: The 
body is the servant of the 
soul. It is the vehicle which 
conveys into it all which it 
seeks to obtain, and out of 
it all it seeks to express. It 
is the absolute servant of the 
spirit. So is the Church the 
servant of Christ. Thirdly : 
The body is the symbol of 
the soul. The body is the 
revealer of the spirit. All we 
know of the soul is through 
the body. The Church is the 
revealer of Christ. What a 
blessed thing to be a member, 
however insignificant, of this 
body. The soul feels as truly 
the wound inflicted upon the 
smallest member of the body 
as upon the largest. In 
truth, philosophy teaches that 
all sensation is in the mind ; 
that a wound inflicted on any 


part of the body, is not felt ' 


in that part, but conveyed by 
the nerves into the soul. In 
like manner the great sen- 
sorial and ruling Spirit of the 
Church feels for every member. 


DIVINE CARE, 
“He careth for you.”—1 Pet. v. 7. 


He careth for all. “ He 
careth” for the inorganic 
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| creation. . His care embraceth 


the smallest atom and the 
mightiest globe. All the 
heavenly bodies. “He ap- 


pointed the moon for seasons : 
the sun knowetb his going 
down ;” He bringeth out the 
hosts of stars, and calleth 
them all by their names ? 


“Who would not think them hung in 

golden chains ? 

And so they are; in the high will 
of Heaven, 

Which fixes all, makes adamant of air 

Or air of adamant, makes all of nought 

Ov nought of all, if such the dreai 
decree.” 


All the changes in the atmo- 
sphere are with Him. “He 
covereth the heaven with 
clouds, and prepareth rain 
for the earth.” He watereth 
the hills from His chambers. 
“When he uttereth his voice, 
there is a multitude of waters 
in the heavens, and he causeth 
the vapours to ascend from 
the ends of the earth; he 
maketh lightning with rain, 
and bringeth forth the wind 
out of his treasures.” Jer. 
x. 13. The sea is under His 
care. “Thou rulest the raging 
of the sea: when the waves 
thereof arise, thou stillest 
them.” Ps. Ixxxix, 9. . He 
careth for vegetable existence. 
“He causeth grass to grow for 
the cattle, and herbs for the 
service of man. He sendeth © 
forth his spirit, and reneweth 
the face of the earth.” He 
careth for irrational creatures. 
“ He giveth to the beast his 
food, and to the young ravens 
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He feedeth the 
fowls of theair. “These wait 
all upon thee; that thou 
mayest give them their meat 
in due season.” Ps. civ. Most 
assuredly, then, ‘‘ He careth” 
for man, His intelligent off- 
spring. He careth for you ; 
the race, the nation, the 
family, the individual ; and 
especially for you, the indivi- 
dual, who, through His Son, 
art endowed with the spirit 
of a child, and restored to 
His fellowship and service. 

We make two remarks 
about this fact. 


which cry.” 


I. Iv Is A DEMONSTRABLE 
Fact. First: A ntecedent rea- 
soning bears testimony to this 
jact. He is our Creator. 
Does the artist, who has 
exerted his genius to the ut- 
most in the production of 
that which he considers his 
masterpiece, watch over it 
with care? That which he 
produced, is he not anxious to 
preserve ? Is it not natural 
to infer, therefore, that the 
Great Producer of all things 
takes a careful interest in the 
works of His hand? He is 
our Proprietor. With what 
care do men watch over their 
own property ; how anxious 
they are to guard it. Is the 
Eternal indifferent to what 
becomes of His. property ? 
He is our Lather. With what 
anxious interest does an 
earthly father superintend 
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the movements of his child. 
Is the Infinite Father, the 
fountain of all love, careless. 
of His offspring? He is our 
Redeemer. Will He who 
“spared not his own Son, but 
delivered him up for us all,” 
cease to watch over us every | 
moment with the utmost 
care? The very relations 
which he sustains to us urge 
the conclusion. Secondly : 
The condition in which we 
were born into this life. We 
come into this world the most 


helpless of all helpless crea- 


tures, without a glimmer of 
reason, without the use of 
ow’ senses or limbs. What 
parental love is prepared to 
welcome us, to guard our 
weakness and supply our 
needs! We come into a world 
with certain desires to be 
gratified, certain wants to be 


supplied, certain faculties to 


be developed. We find the 
world exquisitely fitted toour 
organization in every poimt. 
The fitness of the world to 


us shows that He careth for 


us. Thirdly: Lhe unequivocal 
teaching of the Bible. “Can 
a woman’ forget her sucking 
child,” &e. “Behold the 
fowls of the air,” ke. “God, 
willing more abundantly to 
show unto the heirs of pro- 
mise the immutability of his 
counsel,” &e. ‘The moun- 
tains shall depart, and the 
hills be removed, before,” 
“Even to your old “ora 
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he; andeven to hoarhairs will 
I carry you; [have made, and 
T will bear ; even I will carry, 
and will deliver you.” “All 
things work together for 
good,” &c, Fourthly: The 
consciousness of the Christian. 
Every Christian feels that God 
careth for him. This is the 
strongest proof, a proof that 
no hostile reasoning can over- 
come or shake. 


IJ, Ir 1s a GLoRious 
Fact. First: Jt encourages 
the most unbounded trustful- 
ness. “He careth for you.” 
Who is He? One who is 
infinite in wisdom, goodness, 
and power. Why be anxious 
about your future lot in 
life? “He careth for you.” 
“Your bread shall be given 
you, and your water shall be 
sure.” Why be anxious about 
death? Though it is an 
event associated with much 
to terrify and depress, yet 
“He careth foryou.” “Though 
you walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death,” &c. 
Why be anxious about the 
judgment? Though it is an 
event of awful solemnity, “‘ He 
careth for you.” He will be 
your friend on that day. 
Have unbounded trust, and 
go on the path of life with a 
firm step and a buoyant soul. 
“Tf God be for us, who can 


not an orphanage. 
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be against us?” Secondly : 
It encourages adoring grati- 
tude. What condescension 
is here! ‘“ Who is like unto 
the Lord our God, who dwell- 
eth on high, who humbleth 
himself to behold the things 
that are in heaven, and in the 
earth?” What a thought, that 
He, whose the great universe is, 
and to whom it is as nothing, 
should deign to care for you / 
What forbearing mercy is 
here! He careth for you— 
you who have trangressed 
His laws. 
Blessed be Heaven for such 
a text as this. It teaches 
us that. our life is not 
chance. We are not here as 
the results of fortuitous cir- 
cumstances, we are here as 
the production, the offspring 
of Him who careth for us. 
It teaches us that our life is 
We are 
not left here unguarded and 
uncared for; our Father is 
here amongst us. 
“ «Te careth for you,’ and whate’er 
betide, 
He is your Saviour, your Friend, and 
your Guide ; 
The rolling worlds He guides by His 
deeree 
But most of all He careth, friend, for 
Thos east away thy grief, and crush 
each fear, 
From every mourner’s eye He'll wipe 


the tear, 
And give the needy help in His own 


way : 
Be bright and happy, then, through 
life’s short day.” 
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THE INFIDELITY OF ENGLAND. 


The form which the infidelity of 
England, especially, has taken, is 
one hitherto unheard of in human 
history. No nation ever before 
declared boldly, by print and word 
of mouth, that its religion was 
good for show, but “would not 
work.” Over and over again it has 
happened that nations have denied 
their gods, but they denied them 
bravely. The Greeks in their 
decline jested at their religion, and 
frittered it away in flatteries and 
fine arts. The French refused 
their’s fiercely, tore down their 
altars, and brake their carven 
images. The question about God 
with both these nations was still, 
even in their decline, fairly put, 
though falsely answered. “Hither 
there is oris not aSupreme Ruler; 
we consider of it, declare there is 
not, and proceed accordingly.” 
But we English have put the 
matter in an entirely new light. 
“There is a Supreme Ruler, no 
question of it, only He cannot 
rule. His works won’t work. He 
will be quite satisfied with eupho- 
nious and respectful repetition of 
them. Execution would be too 
dangerous under existing cireum- 
stances, which He certainly never 
contemplated.” I had no concep- 
tion of the absolute darkness 
which has covered the national 
mind in this respect, until I began 
to come into collision with persons 
engaged in the study of the eco- 
nomical and political questions. 
The entire naiveté and undisturbed 
imbecility with which I found 
them declare that the laws of the 
devil were the only practicable 
ones, and that the laws of God 
were merely a form of poetical 


language, past all that I had ever 
before heard or read of mortal 
infidelity. I knew the fool had 
often said in his heart there was 
no God; but to hear him say 
clearly out with his lips, “ There 
is a foolish God,” was something 
which my art studies had not pre- 
pared me for. The French had 
indeed, for a considerable time, 
hinted much of the meaning in 
the delicate and compassionate 
blasphemy of their phrase “le bow 
Dieu,” but had never ventured to 
put it into more precise terms. 
Now this form of unbelief in God 
is connected with, and necessarily 
productive of, a precisely equal 
unbelief in man. Co-relative with 
the assertion, ‘‘ There is a foolish 
God,” is the assertion, “There is. 
a brutish man.” “As no laws but 
those of the devil are practicable 
in the world, so no impulses but 
those of the brute,” says a modern 
economist, “are appealable to in 
the world. Faith, generosity, 
honesty, zeal, and self-sacrifice are 
poetical phrases. None of these 
things can, in reality, be counted 
upon; there is no truth in man 
which can be used as a moving or 
productive power. All motive - 
force in him is essentially brutish, 
covetous, or contentious. His 
power is only power of prey. 
Otherwise than the spider, he 
cannot design ; otherwise than the 
tiger, he cannot feed.” This is the 
modern interpretation of that em- 
barrassing article of the Creed, 
“the communion of saints.” It 
has always seemed very strange-to 
me—not, indeed, that this Creed 
should have been adopted, it being 
the entirely necessary consequence 
of the previous fundamental ar- 
ticle, but that no one should ever 
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seem to haye any misgivings about 
it; that, practically, no one had seen 
how strong work was done by 
man; how either for hire, or for 
hatred, it never had been done; 
and that no amount of pay had 
ever made a good soldier, a good 
artist, or a good workman. You 
pay your soldiers and sailors so 
many pence a day, at which rated 
sum one will do good fighting for 
you, another bad fighting. Pay as 
you will, the entire goodness of 
the fighting depends always on its 
being done for nothing, or, rather, 
less than nothing, in the expecta- 
tion of no pay but death. Hx- 
amine the work of your spiritual 
teachers, and you will find the sta- 
tistical law respecting them is, 
“The less pay, the better work.” 
Examine, also, your writers and 
artists ; for ten pounds you shall 
have a Paradise Lost, and for a 
plate of figs a Diirer drawing, but 
for a million of money sterling, 
neither. Examine your men of 
science; paid by starvation, Kepler 
will discover the laws of the orbs 
of heaven for you; and driven out 
to die in the street, Swammerdam 
shall discover the laws of life for 
you; such hard terms do they 
make with you, these brutish men, 
who can only be had for hire. 
Neither is good work ever done 
for hatred any more than hire, but 
for love only. For love of their 
country, or their leader, or their 


duty, men fight steadily; but for 
massacre and plunder, feebly. Your 
signal, “England expects every 
man to do his duty,” they will 
answer ; your signal of black flag 
and death’s head, they will not 
answer. And, verily, they will 
answer it no more in commerce 
than in battle. The cross-bones 
will not make a good shop-sign, 
you will find ultimately, any more 
than a good battle-standard. Not 
the cross-bones but the cross. 
Now the practical result of this 
infidelity in man, is the utter ig- 
norance of the ways of getting his 
right work out of him. From a 
given quantity 6f human power 
and intellect, to produce the least 
possible result, is a problem solved, 
nearly with mathematical preci- 
sion, by the present methods of 
the nation’s economical procedure, 
The power and intellect are enor- 
mous. With the best soldiers at 
present existing, we survive in 
battle, and but survive; because, 
by help of providence, a man 
whom we have kept all his life in 
command of a company, forces his 
way at the age of seventy so far 
up as to obtain permission to 
save us, and die unthanked. With 
the shrewdest thinkers in the 
world, we have not yet succeeded 
in arriving at any national con- 
viction respecting the uses of life. 
—Rwvskin. 


Cheological Notes and Queries. 


OPEN COUNCIL. 
[The utmost freedom of honest thought is permitted in this department. The 
reader must therefore use his own discriminating faculties, and the Editor must be 
allowed to claim, freedom from responsibility. | 


BELIEVING AND FAITH. 


Reprrcant. Inanswerto QuUERIST 
No.1, p. 116. The word wicric 


which is constantly rendered fuith 
in the English Testament, is once 
and but once translated belief, 2 
Thess, ii, 13. The kindred verb 


ces a ee, 


». 
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and participle could not, however, 
be represented by any English 
words kindred to the substantive, 
since we have no verb to fwith. 
Could our translators have coined 
some such word, it would have 
been highly advantageous, but in- 
stead of doing so they had recourse 
to the verb to believe. ‘ That they 


_ did so, proves, however, that in 


their opinion, faith and belief were 
most closely connected, if not 
identical. To believe iv a person 
is the same as trusting him, as 
having affiance in him; and if you 
trust him you believe him, that is, 
you believe what he says to be 
true. The word faith rather re- 
fers to the cause, that is, the sen- 
timent which submits to authority ; 
the word belicf to the effect of that 
submission, that is, the hearty re- 
ception of the Divine word. 

THE RESURRECTION OF THE WICKED. 


Repricant. Inanswerto QuERIST 
No. 2, p. 116. Daniel says, xii. 2, 
“Manyof them thatsleep in the dust 
of the earth shall awake, some to 
everlasting life, and some to shame 
and everlasting contempt.” From 
which it is evident that the wicked 
shall arise as well as the righteous. 
John y. 29, also speaks of a “re- 
surrection of life for those who 
have done good, and a resurrection 


of damnation Kpicewe for those 
who have done evil.” As no one 
dies who is not either just or un- 
just, so all who die will paitake 
of the one or the other resurrection. 
“All that are in the graves shall 
hear his voice, and shall come 
forth.” 1 Cor. xv. 22, “For as in 
Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive.” Ver. 21, 
“By man came death, by man 
cometh also the resurrection of 
the dead,” where resurrection is 
evidently co-extensive with death. 
Christ shall “destroy death,” 2 
Tim. i. 10, karapyiourrog Tov 
Hivarov, but if one were left 


dead, death would not be destroyed. 
‘Neither Paul, in 1 Cor. xv., nor 
any other passage of the New Tes- 
tament, determines anything on the 
question, whether the bodies of the 
damned will suffer alike transforma- 
tion” to that mentioned in ver. 51. 
—Bretschneider, Dogmatik ii, 413. 


THE SACRAMENTS AND CHURCH- 
MEMBERSHIP, 


ReEPLicant. Inanswerto QuERIST 
No. 3, p. 116. According to the 
Scriptures, baptism is rather the 
entrance itself to Church-member- 
ship than the condition. Acts x. 
47 : Peter received the Gentiles to 
the Church by baptism, since they. 
were partakers of the Holy Ghost. 
Christ commissioned the apostles 
to “make disciples of all nations 
by baptizing them,” peOnrevoare 
whvra Tu 20yn, Banrilovrec 
k. TX. So the Epistles, which 
are addrest to various Churches, 
supposes the members of them to 
have been baptized. Rom. vi. 3, 
compared with i. 7; 1 Cor. i. 2, 
and 13; Eph. i. 1, and iv. 5; Col. 
i 2, and ii. 12; Gall 17 2am 
27; 1 Pet.i. 2, and mea 
taking of the Lord’s supper is re- 
garded as the most characteristic 
act, the most emphatic profession, 
the noblest privilege, of a member 
of the Church. 1 Cor. x. 16, 17. 

THE “ ANGEL’? OF REVELATION. 

Reprrcant. Inanswerto QuUERIST 
No. 4, p. 116. It was one of the 
seven angels with the vials; chap. 
xvii. 1; xv. 1. These, from the 
analogy of Scripture, we should be 
inclined to regard as belonging to 


a superhuman order of spirits. It - 


was not a human spirit’ which de- 
stroyed the first-born of Egypt, 
nor the army of Sennacherib, ~ — 


THE BLOOD OF CHRIST. 


. Repricanr. Inanswerto Qurrist 


No. 5, p. 116. The blood of ¢ 
when spoken of, is conceived o 
as “shed.” Matthew xxyi, 28, 


ed 


“fe 


LITERARY 


As when blood is shed, life departs, 
the shedding of Christ’s blood re- 
fers to His death. But as this 
historical fact has a stupendous 
theological significance, the same is 
referred to by the expression, “the 
blood of Christ.” Now Christ’s 
submission to death was an act of 
obedience, and that the most de- 
cided ever performed. Further, 
as brought about by Himself, 
Christ’s death is spoken of as a sacri- 
fice for sins, Heb, ix. 26, and as an 
offering, ver. 14; and as brought 
about by God, as a vicarious chas- 
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tisement, Isa. liiii 4-6, 8, 10. 
There is evidently a mystery here, 
before which it becometh faith to 
besilent and gratefully acquiescent. 
On the whole, we may say that 
the phrase, “‘the blood of Christ,” 
has a twofold meaning; on the 
one hand, it expresses the expiation 
of our guilt by Christ’s death ; 
and on the other, the provocative 
and constraining power of His 
death, whereby our hearts and 
lives are purified, and we are led 
to grateful imitation and entire 
consecration. Heb, ix. 14. 


———— See 


Riterary 


aotices. 


[We hold it to be the duty of an Editor either to give an early notice of the 
books sent to him for remark, or to return them at once to the Publisher. It is 
unjust to praise worthless books ; it is robbery to retain unnoticed ones. ] 


THE REVIEWER'S CANON. 
In every work regard the author’s end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend. 


A Hesrew GraMMAR, WITH [EXERCISES. 


M.A. In two Parts. 


By M. M. Katiscu, Ph. D., 


Part I—The Outlines of the Language, 


with Exercises, being a Practical Introduction to the Study of 


Hebrew. 


Part IL—The Exceptional Forms and Constructions ; 


preceded by an Essay on the History of Hebrew Grammar. Long- 
man, Green, Longman, Roberts, and Green. 


To succeed in the study of Hebrew requires an iron will. 


Latin may 


prove a door to Greek and a key to French; and few Englishmen of 
wit will find much difficulty with the language, which is cousin German 
to their mother-tongue. But Hebrew, belonging as it does to the 
Shemitic family, and differing in every respect of etymology and syntax 
from the Indo-Germanic languages, is altogether strange to the English 
cye, ear, and mind. It effects no easy lodgment in the memory, and 
having been acquired with labor, is often lost with ease. 

If, however, you have any taste for philology, you may, when once 
well embarked on the study of Hebrew, take great delight therein. 
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Philology is the highest branch of Natural History, conversant as it ig 
with the wondrous border-land of matter and mind, where the delivery 
of mental conceptions is at once conditioned and limited by the organs 
of speech, and those organs are stimulated and developed by mental 
necessities. The simplicity of Hebrew causes it to be disdained by 
some grammarians. But that very simplicity is its charm, bearing less 
of the stamp of human art and more of original human nature than the 
fully developed Sanscrit and Greek. It reflects the childhood of the 
race. A being who knew not the human organs of speech might almost 
guess their nature from the Hebrew etymology, so exactly do the changes 
and the compromises answer to the structure and provide for the ease of 
lips, teeth, tongue and throat. A language so completely moulded by 
the mouth is, as might be expected, most pleasing to the ear; having 
sometimes tones of ravishing softness and sweetness, and at others, of 
overpowering energy. 

Hebrew literature, as such, is unrivalled in majesty and beauty, un- 
conventional and strong, rich without redundance, chaste without se- 
verity. Acquaintance with the master-pieces of Greece and Rome sends 
the student back to Moses, David, and Isaiah, with a more intense 
relish, a more decided and intelligent conviction of their unapproached 
superiority. 

The theological importance of Hebrew is obvious. It is the language 
of revelation, being not only the very speech of the Old Testament, 
but to a great extent furnishing the idiom of the New, and so under- 
lying the Greek, that ignorance of the dialect of prophets often causes 
a man to be very much in the dark about the meaning of evangelists 
and apostles, and exposes him to baseless notions and injurious errors. 
On the other hand, acquaintance with the usage of Hebrew terms gives 
the theologian a confidence which can be gained in no other way. 
Luther declared he would not part with what Hebrew he had for mines 
of gold. Happy had it been for the Christian cause had divines be- 
stowed more attention on the Hebrew lexicon and concordance, and 
shown less anxiety about spinning their own complete systems of 
theology ! 

Here, however, is another standard Hebrew Grammar, worthy to be _ 
placed on the same shelf with Gesenius and Ewald. It will be found . 
useful and adapted equaliy to the beginner and to the advanced student. — 

It smooths the path of the one, and furnishes the other with such com-- 
plete and reliable information as will render him an accomplished | a 
scholar. The two volumes are constructed with happy care and skill, — 
so as to meet the wants of both classes of students. The first volume, 
as an introduction, furnishes with clearness only the outlines whic 
needed by the tyro. He is led on through the successive sections step 
by step, and each exercise is so carefully adapted to the section to which 
it is appended, or to those which precede, that the future is not anti- 
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cipated, nor the learner discouraged by being put to work for which 
he is unprepared. Inthis virtue of considerate method, Kalisch’s first yol- 
ume excels even the Chrestomathy of Moses Stuart, where the compiler, 
with all his care, has not always succeeded in avoiding the opposite error. 
The second yolume contains the same number of sectionsas the first, treat- 
ing respectively of the same subjects, but much more thoroughly than 
before; the correspondence of the sections in the two yolumes being in- 
dicated by the use of the Arabic numeral characters in the one, and the 
Roman in the other. The first volume, but for one or two easily re- 
movable objections presently to be mentioned, would be the best 
existing guide for the beginner. The second volume, to whose perfec~ 
tion nothing seems wanting, is sufficient for the purpose of those who, 
having by aid of the first, laid a good foundation, wish to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the niceties of the text of the Old Testa- 
ment, 

Besides the exercises, the first volume is provided with a progressive 
series of reading lessons from the Old Testament, and with a twofold 
yocabulary—Hebrew and English, English and Hebrew. The second 
volume opens witha valuable sketch of the history of Hebrew Grammar, 
with characters of the most prominent grammarians from the Masorites 
down to Ewald, This essay embodies the results of much research and 
learning, and gives to the student in a small space, what without it he might 
search folios for in vain. This volume is also furnished with an Index 
of Anomalous Forms, which, as an appendix to the Lexicon, will prove 
serviceable to the often perplexed student. 

There are certain peculiarities of method in the first volume, which 
in our judgment might be relinquished with advantage in another edi- 
tion. Foregoing grammarians, as every student knows, have generally 
in the verbal paradigms given the persons in the order of third, second, 
and first ; an order which seems well suited to the genius of the Shemitic 
tongues, as it places the root first. It has, moreover, an agreeable 
rhythm, which, as in Latin and Greek, helps the learner's memory by 
his ear. From this time-honored method Dr. Kalisch has thought 
proper to deviate, and not, as we think, with advantage. Again, instead 
of the usual example of the regular verb, Aatal, Dr. K. gives a verb 
Lamed Resh, which at once awakens misgiving in the learner, a mis- 
giving which, however groundless, it were better to avoid. atal was 
most judiciously taken as the standard by Gesenius, and is preferable 
to Kashar. Finally, the book is disfigured by more than average typo- 
graphical error, which, in a first Hebrew book, is a serious matter. The 
paradigm of the regular verb has a flagrant instance of this. The first 
reading lesson has an erratum in the first line. We earnestly counsel 
all concerned, that no pains be spared to render other editions immaculate, 

Having mentioned these easily remedied drawbacks, we heartily com- 
mend this invaluable work to teachers and to private students, whom it 
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renders as much as possible independent of teachers, and we predict 
for it a success wuprecedented in the history of English Hebrew Gram- 
mars. The days of Ashworth and Yeates have long since passed away. 
Improvement has succeeded improvement, and now with Kalisch’s 
Grammar, and Davidson's Lexicon, we see no reason why the ability to 
read the original Old Testament should not become all but universal 
with the clergy, and very general with others. There is no royal road 
to Hebrew, but Dr. Kalisch has constructed a railway on which pas- 
sengers of every class may travel with comfort, and with as great speed 
as is consistent with safety, to the terminus hitherto reached slowly and 
painfully, and by but few. 


Tur Acts or THE AvostitEs Expiarnep. Vol. I. By Josepu A. 
ALEXANDER, D.D. London: James Nisbet & Co. 

Dr. ALEXANDER informs us in his preface that the “materials of this 
work were collected in a course of academical instruction, and prepared 
for publication, in the first instance, with a view to the peculiar wants 
of ministers and students; but after the first chapter was in type, the 
writer was induced to re-commence the work upon a new plan, in the 
hope of making it more generally useful, by the reduction of its size and 
the omission of all matter supposed to be interesting only to professional 
or educated readers.” One of the main objects of the work is to perfect 
the translation, so as to place the English reader as nearly as possible on 
the same footing as the student of the Greek text. To explain the sense 
of the history, rather than develop the doctrines it invokes and the 
lessons it teaches, is the service which these volumes undertake. Few 
men living are better qualified to undertake the work of a Bible- 
expounder than Dr. Alexander. His clear and vigorous intellect, his 
thorough scholarship and extensive reading, are evinced in every page. 
The work has no superfluous observations, no parade of learning, no 
ingenious spiritualizings, no waste words; allis Ad Rem. The point is 
touched at once, and touched with light. 


LECTURES ON SOME OF THE OFFICES AND THE FRuiT OF THE Hoty Srrrir. 
By Rev. J. W. Reeve, M.A. London: James Nisbet & Co, 

He who would look into these discourses in order to discover the corusca-' 

cations of genius, the profound in thought, or the broad in theology, will, 

perhaps, be disappointed ; albeit, he will find a large amount of evan- 

gelical sentiment clearly and earnestly set forth. ee 


Tur Purrit Assistant. Vol.I. By Rev. Tuomas Hannawt. London: 
William Tegg. a 

Tuts is a work well-known and extensively used by the preceding gene- 

“ration of ministers. While there are some good sketches of sermons 


here, there are not a few poor in conception, illogical in structure, fecble 
and common-place in deyelopment. 


A HOMILY 


ON 


The Weakness of Scepticism. 


(Continued from page 129.) 


Tue other proposition is :— 


I. THAT THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY OAN NEVER BE 
REALLY DENIED. This will appear, when we consider that the 
principles of the Christian religion do not conflict, but accord 
with principles recognized by mankind. All objections to 
the elements of Christianity will lie with equal force against 
the principles which all men every day avow, and every day 
act upon. Let us notice some of the most leading and essen- 
tial articles of the Christian faith, and see how objections 
against them tell with equal weight against principles uni- 
versally received. 

First: There is the doctrine of Future Life. It is objected 
that there can be no evidence to support this doctrine in 
the very nature of the case. Now our immediate inquiry 
is, whether objection to a future life is practically entertained 
by any man. [If it be found truly to exist, as the sentiment 
of any man, our undertaking requires that we allow it to 
stand as a valid objection, for we have endorsed the true and 
real sentiments of all men, but not the inconsistencies or 
misrepresentations of any. And to show that no such objec- 
tion really exists, it is only necessary to state with brevity 
two simple facts. (1) Present life is, by all men, acknowledged 

VoL, xm. 0) 
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to bea fact; and (2) No man practically avows the doctrine 
of annihilation. Then, whatever changes this presently ex- 
existing thing we call life may be subject or destined to, 
it can never cease to exist in some form or other, according 
to the uniform sentiment of all men. This short argument 
we think is conclusive. The man who denies the doctrine of 
future life, must necessarily either deny the present life, or 
avow the doctrine of annihilation ; for if he exists now, he 
can only cease to exist by annihilation. Was the former 
ever denied, or the latter avowed ? Never! for annihilation 
cannot be conceived of with human faculties. 

It is said in effect, in a variety of forms of argument or 
expression, that the changes through which man is said to 
pass in his transit from this world to another, are prac- 
tically equivalent to a cessation of one life, and the com- 
mencement of the other. Well, is this sentiment feigned 
or real? What does any man know or acknowledge touching 
this point ! Look at the gray-headed venerable man of wisdom 
and experience. What stores of philosophic, theoretical, 
and experimental knowledge his vast mind comprehends. 
Now, trace him back by years and days to his embryo state 
of existence, and tell me if he has not passed through changes, 
and estimate the greatness of those changes. Suppose we 
had the means of communicating with a person at the ear- 
liest stage of his known existence. We would explain to 
him many things quite familiar to us now. We would tell 
him of associations with other beings like himself, of walking ~ 
from place to place, of affections, plans, resolutions, and things 
which enter into the practical details of life in that stage 
which we now occupy. These things are ¢ncomprehensible to 
him. It cannot be that he himself is to experience all these 
things ; and yet all this is familiar to all men. The simple 
truth is, that no change that awaits us at the period of 
death, in the grave, amidst the scenes of the resurrection 
and judgment, in the dark doom of the one world or the 
higher glories of the other, are anywhere in the Seripture 
represented as being greater, more radical, thorough, or. . | 
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overwhelming than those we have already passed through, from 
the earliest period of existence to the present position we 
occupy. So no man objects; no man can object to the 
interest and participation we are supposed to have in the 
things of another world, because of the greatness of the 
changes through which we are to pass in our transit to the 
grave. This would be to deny that which is notoriously 
known, and to object to that which is notoriously assented to 
by all men. The objection, therefore, does not exist. 
Second: There is the doctrine of Retribution. Will our 
conduct in this life affect our happiness in the next? It is 
said there is no warrant that it will, Well, what testimony 
do the opposers of Christianity furnish on this point ? What 
are the uniform sentiments of all men? for we are stopped 
from bringing testimony from the Bible or the ranks of 
Christianity. What are the opinions of infidels? No pro- 
position in morals is, or can be, more universally acknow- 
ledged than this—that our conduct to-day affects our condi- 
tion to-morrow ; that our condition and state of happiness in 
the latter periods of life are mainly the results of our con- 
duct all through the past days of our lives. No man denies 
that the general law is, that the wicked are usually, in some 
way and to some extent, made to suffer the results of wrong 
doing ; and that in some way and to some extent, the virtuous 
are rewarded in general society, and enjoy the legitimate 
results of right conduct, This is the regular course of things 
on this side the grave. Now the notion that all these laws 
will cease to operate the moment we approach the grave, 
requires the production either of some proof, or the setting 
forth of some principles that purport to confront the simple 
analogy of the case. Where is the man that will assert 
that God will be a different being there from what he 
is here ? Who will affirm that there is something intrinsic in 
death which has the effect of cutting us off entirely from 
the results of our former conduct, changing our personal 
identity, and of entirely uprooting and turning wrong end 
foremost all the laws under which we now notoriously live, 
VoL, xmL 02 
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respecting the consequences or merit of moral conduct? 
The supposition that such principles exist, out of a mad- 
house, is simply absurd. 

But we are gravely told here, that all these things may be 
true ; but in matters of such grave import we must have 
Demonstration. We cannot, we ought not, to be required to 
act upon matters of such high interest without an absolute 
guarantee of the truths of the Christian religion. Well, we 
go into the world and inquire if such are in truth the 
principles of any man. It will be borne in mind that we are 
not explaining or defending these several doctrines. We are 
only looking at objections which are supposed to be urged 
against them. It would, therefore, be an unnecessary 
digression for us to undertake to explain how far the theory 
of Christianity is or is not demonstrated. We inquire whether 
any man does practically object to it because of its supposed 
lack of demonstration. And you can inquire of the first man 
you meet. The farmer toils long and hard through the weary 
season without any guarantee of harvest in the autumn. 
He acts only upon probability. The merchantman launches out 
upon the dangerous deep, without any guarantee of success. 
He embarks his fortune, his health, and even his life, upon 
only supposed or probable advantages, on the other side of 
the water. The tradesman does not know that he will be able 
to sell his wares at a profit. The traveller has no guarantee 
that he will reach the end of his journey. The same prin- 
ciple is also vindicated and exemplified by the physician at 
the bed-side of the sick, where the life of man is at stake, 
and by the warrior at the head of his hosts, where the honor 
and existence of his nation are at stake, and the lives of thou- 
sands in jeopardy. Who stands still in the affairs of life, 
and from principle, does not act until success in the use of 
means is guaranteed unto him? If no such man can be 
found, then Christianity has no opponent, so far as this ince 
tion is concerned, 

Third: There is the doctrine of Supernaturalness. The 
Bible propounds the principle that it is a supernatural. 
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production, and its history is a history of miracles, But the 
miracles are objected to. Itis said of them that they cannot 
be true, because all presumption and experience testify against 
such occurrences. This objection has made some stir in the 
world, An author no less reputed than Mr. Hume, wrote a 
book to convince the world chiefly on this point. He says: 
“a miracle is a violation of the laws of nature, and as a 
firm and unalterable experience has established these laws, 
the proof against a miracle, from the very nature of the fact, 
is as entire as an argument from experience can possibly be 
imagined.” A firm and unalterable experience then, has 
established the iaws of nature, and therefore a departure from 
them cannot be supposed or presumed ; or, in other words, 
experience or testimony cannot set aside that which experience 
has already established. And hence miracles cannot be “ ima- 
ginmed”’ to be true. Mr. Hume’s logic goes to say that no 
fact is to be received that is contrary to our experience. 
The argument stands thus. Miracles are contrary to 
our experience. Well, let us try this assumption of Mr. 
Hume’s. Whatever is contrary to our experience must not 
be believed. The discovery of America is contrary to our 
experience ; therefore it must not be believed; so with 
Napoleon’s imprisonment. So with the Battle of Waterloo, 
and a thousand things. And yet though this reasoning is 
palpably absurd, how many a logical fop has boasted that it 
was the argument which would exterminate Christianity. 
These facts are all violations of our experience. Are they 
all to be‘rejected? Are no facts true but those which expe- 
rience has established? But there is no man more opposed 
to this bald fallacy of Mr. Hume than Mr, Hume himself. 
For in the second part of the same section, he says :—‘“‘I bez 
the limitations here may be remarked, when I say that a 
miracle can never be proved so as to be the foundation of a 
system of religion. For I own that otherwise, there may 
possibly be miracles, or violations of the usual course of 
nature, of such a kind as to admit of proof from human tes- 
timony.” Upon this, the celebrated jurist, Mr. Starkie, makes 
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the following remark, which demonstrates that this objection 
of Mr. Hume is not, and cannot be really entertained by 
any man :—“ In what way the use to be made of a fact, when 
proved, can affect the validity of the proof, or how it can be 
that a fact proved to be true is not true for all purposes to 
which it is relevant, I pretend not to understand.” Thus 
it is seen that Mr. Hume himself, the first to put forth this 
objection to Christianity, is the very first to expose its 
fallacy, and to show that it does not, cannot exist! Miracles 
may be “ proved” to be true, says our author, but “cannot 
be true for religious purposes” | This is worse than trifling. 
It is logically disgraceful. Moreover, every Christian who 
feels the power of religion knows it to be a miracle in his 
case, &c. But where is the man who will not receive any 
fact upon sufficient testimony? Any alleged fact can be 
rationally rejected on one ground and one only, viz., the lack 
of sufficient testimony to prove it. But the idea that any 
alleged fact that does not in itself imply a contradiction, is 
abstractedly of itself incapable of receiving testimony, or of 
being proved, is ridiculous and absurd ! 

Fourth: There is the doctrine of IMediatorship. This 
doctrine is said to be a new thing in the world—a strange 
peculiarity of Christianity, which taxes the credulity of man 
beyond its ordinary tension. Does man practically deny 
mediatorship ? It is a common doctrine of the world. It is 
not a new thing standing alone in Christianity. Let us ask 
a few questions: Does it ever happen that one person, in 
the ordinary course of providence, becomes plaéed in a 
position to ward off dangers and misfortunes, which are 
hastening upon individuals, communities, or countries? Does 
God come forth directly, as a general rule, with blessings, 
or do we not receive his gifts through the media of ap-- 
pointed guardians? How does God usually bless and protect 
infancy? Does he not appoint a guardian over the cradle 
What is a mother’s care or a teacher's instruction but 
mediation? Verily you may ask a thousand questions, and the 
answer to each will prove that every man believes the doctrine. . 
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To urge that the Christian’s Mediator is not a true and valua- 
ble Mediator, is shifting the question entirely. 

Fifth: There is the doctrine of Regeneration. It is often 
urged against Christianity, that it enjoins and requires an entire 
change of heart and life. It must again be borne in mind 
that we are not called upon now to explain or defend the 
doctrine of change, or what theologians call regeneration. 
Weare only to look at the objection itself, and inquire whether 
the doctrine is a peculiarity of Christianity, or whether it is 
not, on the contrary, a common principle, affirmed, recog- 
nized, -assented to, and acted upon by all men. In other 
words, does the objection really exist, or is it fraudulently put 
forth. To get an answer, we must, of course, go out into 
the world and inquire. And here we do not find that men 
always remain the same. The very idea of becoming a 
Christian—that which you do not now profess to be—implies 
achange. So does the entering upon a new pursuit in life 
imply achange. A man isa seaman, statesman, soldier, who 
was once a schoolboy. A man may be now a tradesman, now 
a surveyor, now a clergyman, and then afarmer. And surely 
the heart and life change with all these changes. Man mar- 
ries, becomes a parent, and what a revolution takes place in 
his sympathies, aims, manners, and pursuits! Here the prin- 
ciple of change applies to every department of life. And so 
we find moral changes just as complete and frequent. Does 
it never happen that an undutiful, incorrigible son becomes 
kind, dutiful, and obliging to his parents? Did the drunkard 
never reform? Was the possibility of moral reformation 
ever conceded outside the purlieu of Christianity? Did 
gratitude never inspire the breast, move the feelings, change 
the heart of a man towards a benefactor? Did man never 
review his conduct, repent and change his life, repair the 
injury he had inflicted upon others? And if you say yes, 
then I ask, were these changes confined to the head, the 
hands, the eyes, the intellect? Or does the heart, yea, the 
inmost feelings of the soul, move correspondingly, and con- 
stitute the very essence of these doings ? 
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Sixth: There is the doctrine of Ifysteriousness. A 
much-talked-of objection to Christianity is said to lie against 
its incomprehensibility. There are mysterious things, says 
the objector, which I cannot comprehend. The cawse of the 
result is not always seen and understood ; and how, then— 
why, then—can I be called upon to receive and submit to 
that which I cannot understand. The requirements of 
religion are unreasonable, unless the scheme be graduated to 
my understanding. This objection, certainly, presents some 
formidable appearances ; but still, when I promise to adopt 
and act upon it to the extent any other man will, it seems to 
me I am promising very little. Let us see if any man does, 
if any man can, entertain this objection. The agriculturist 
does not understand the cause of vegetable growth, and yet 
he essays to promote it. The mechanic and the man of science 
invariably, and without hesitation, act upon the principles of 
attraction, repulsion, and inertia, and yet no man knows. 
what, or why, or how they operate. A hungry man seldom 
fails to eat because he cannot comprehend his system, and 
yet no man ever pretended to know why food was necessary 
to health and comfort. A mariner sets out to cross the 
ocean, The lives of all on board depend upon a principle 
that is called magnetism. In the hinder part of the ship. 
we see a small spindle or needle which is charged, or sup- 
posed to be charged, with we know not what, It is sus- 
pended in the middle on a pivot, and never fails to point to 
the North. Can any man understand why it does not some- 
times point W. or E. or S. Men rely implicitly upon infor- 
mation received, as they say, by telegraph, and yet no man 
understands what electricity really is, or how it passes along 
the wire; or, indeed, whether anything passes along the 
wire at all. The man who objects to mystery, must object 
even to his own existence. ' 

Seventh: There is the doctrine of Prayer. If God be 
unchangeable, how can there be answers to prayer? This 
objection is obviously self-destructive in itself, intrinsically. 
The objection, to mean anything, is against the possibility of 
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a change of relation between God and man. This relation 
cannot be altered, it is said, because God is unchangeable. 
This is not a logical rejoinder, because it might be that 
the change was on the part of man. To assert that the 
relation cannot be changed, is the same as to assert that neither 
of the parties can change, not that one of the parties is 
unchangeable ; for it might turn out, that God in His un- 
changeableness is willing to confer blessings and favors upon 
repentant and prayerful persons, when He will not act in the 
same manner towards unrepentant and unprayerful ones. 
Let it be asserted that man’s nature is such that he cannot 
change from a state of non-repentance and non-prayerfulness, 
and then, and not till then, may God’s unchangeableness be 
pleaded in bar to the doctrine of prayer and repentance. 
But we might proceed to show, as in former cases, that 
the doctrine in hand of repentance and prayer is a doctrine 
universally vecezved and generally acted upon in the affairs of life. 
Men pray to God, not to procure a change in His law, but for 
the administration of it, and for its application in their case. 
And do not men pursue this course towards a legislature, a 
judge of a court, a king, a benefactor, or a parent? These 
persons or tribunals who thus dispense alms or favors, do not 
repeal their laws or change their administration every time 
they grant the prayer of a petitioner. All men assent to 
this, and, therefore, the objection we are considering is 
impossible. Whether Christians do or do not derive any ad- 
vantage from prayer, as a matter of fact, is a very different 
question from an inquiry into the principle of prayer. To 
determine this question you must go and ask practical 
Christians themselves. They, on/y, are competent witnesses, 
and by them must it be determined, for they only have been 
in circumstances to know. 

Eighth: There is the doctrine of The Trinity. It is 
said to be absurd ; for how can three be one? And it is 
often supposed that Christians are put to considerable trials _ 
of skill and logic to maintain this doctrine against the 
objections of sceptics and infidels. This is all wrong. Se 
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far as this objection is concerned, like the previous ones we 
have looked at, it is not necessary to maintain, or attempt to 
maintain it at all, The proper way is to make the objector 
himself maintain the doctrine ; or in other words, prove to him 
that he does fully, always, unhesitatingly maintain the doctrine, 
in everything he thinks, says, or does on the subject. What 
is the objection against? It is against the doctrine of 
plurality of personality. Does any man object to this 
doctrine? No man does—no man can. It is perhaps 
impossible to state any principle or belief more common than 
this doctrine. Every man sees it, assents to it, every time 
he looks upon himself or his fellow. He sees in himself a 
mere physical or animal existence. In this he rises not 
above the beasts of the field or the fowls of the air. Indeed, 
in many respects, he falls far below them. But besides his 
flesh, he can think, reason, calculate, conclude, hope. His 
flesh can no more do this than the flesh of an ox or the wood 
of a tree. Here, then, is a plurality of personality as certain 
and clear as that we can understand what we mean by the ex- 
pression. I donot say thatthere is anyanalogy to the plurality 
of personality in the Godhead. That is not now the question, 
I only show that the objector does really hold the doctrine. 
To object against a doctrine is to state a reason against it ; 
and a man cannot state a reason against a doctrine or 
principle which he openly and notoriously avows and acts 
upon every day. 

Ninth: There is the doctrine of Faith. Faith, as a con- 
dition of salvation, is very stoutly objected against, as quite 
an unmeaning appointment in Christianity, both arbitrary 
and useless. The objector professes to see no sense in it. 
And yet in the affairs of life very few important advantages 
are obtained, very little success found, but in the exercise of 
faith. Let it be taken away from men of the world, in the 
affairs of life, and where is achievement? where is success? 
Ask the farmer what is it that spurs him onward through 
toil and temporary disappointment, and enables him to work 
his weary way through the summer's heat, into the harvest 
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of autumn, but an unwavering faith in the principles of agri- 
culture? Ask the mariner, and he will ascribe successful 
voyages to solid world-faith in the needle, the chart, and the 
quadrant. Ask the physician, and he will refer to faith in 
medicine, anatomy, and physiology. Faith is a principle en- 
tertained and acted upon by parent, child, tradesman, lawyer, 
student, teacher. Never was marvel done on earth, but it. 
sprung of faith. Nothing noble, generous, or great, but 
faith was at the root of the achievement. Leonidas fought 
in human faith, and Joshua in Divine. Then, where is the ob- 
jection we are considering? What are its elements? Who 
entertains it? It is acommon principle. And who will dare 
to expose his cgnorance by saying that it is the condition of 
success in temporal matters, but not of salvation ! 

Tenth: There is the doctrine of Christian Perfection. The 
objection to this is probably the loudest of all objections 
ever urgedagainst Christianity. It is said tobe clear fanaticism, 
false in fact, and ridiculous in appearance. And yet it is likely 
that a veryslight examination will show that the common creed 
of all men has not a more clear or prominent feature or section 
in it than this very doctrine. I make no inquiries into the 
doctrine of Christian perfection. We shall look solely at the 
objections to it, and see if they really exist. And here we in- 
quire, is it a new and strange doctrine peculiar to Christianity ? 
Ask the orator how high he has fixed his standard of perfec- 
tion in the powers of oratory, beyond which point he does 
not aim? His young manhood makes war upon all who have 
preceded him. His pride disdains the achievements of mortals 5 
and he would, 7f he could, hold his audience nerveless and 
breathless—subject only to the flash of his eye and the move 
of his finger. His motto is perfection. Ask the painter—If he 
would not, were he able, make the canvas whisper! The 
sculptor, if he could, would chisel the marble, that you could 
see the very life blood coursing in its veins! To excel to 
excel is the desire and purpose of every man who is not a 
drone or a sluggard. What means achievement. Is it a word 
without a meaning? “Go on to perfection” is the only 
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motto worthy a God-created, heayen-aspiring, mind. It is 
the first thing the child learns, and the last thing the sage 
grasps after. And would you deny this heavenly doctrine to 
the Christian? Must he, and he alone, be deprived of its 
warming and cheering influence. May not his heart, too, be 
fired with its vital flames? Must he, and he alone, be 
fettered andchained downtothe mere experience of the common 
herd? Or may he not rise above the earth likewise, and go on to 
perfection too? Let him go! Let him rise! Let him fix his 
aspiring gaze higher, yea upon the very spot where the 
Saviour sits at the right hand of God! 

. Conctusion.—Then let it be no longer said or supposed, 
that the Christian has a logical opponent on earth, respecting 
the principles of religion, There may be a contention, 
but surely there can be no debate, where there is no 
issue. The truth or falsity of the Christian religion is prov- 
able or disprovable, in the very nature of the case, only by 
the testimony of experimental Christians, and for an expe- 
rimental Christian to testify against the truth of religion 
would be to testify that he was not an experimental Chris- 
tian. The truth of religion is therefore not a question. It 
is a proposition, which, since the day of Pentecost, cannot 
be denied, with the faculties man is endowed with. Irreli- 
gion is a miserable abortion. Scepticism is a libel upon itself, 
God has placed His truth out of harm’s way, and though man 
may make war upon his own principles—deny his own creed 
—act inconsistently with himself, and rebel against his own 
judgment—religion is not responsible for his inconsistencies. 


A Homuletic Glance at the Acts of 
the Apostles. i 


Able expositions of the Acrs or THE AposTLes, describing the manners, customs, 
and localities described by the inspired writers ; also interpreting their words, and 
harmonizing their formal discrepancies, are, happily, not wanting amongst us. But’ 
the eduction of its wipest truths and highest suggestions is still a felt desideratum. 
To some attempt at the work we devote these pages. We gratefully avail ourselves 
of all exegetical helps within our reach ; but to occupy our limited space with any 
lengthened archological, geographical, or philological remarks, would be to miss 
our aim; which is not to make bare the mechanical process of the study of Seripture, 
but to reveal its spiritual results. 


Section Srconp.—dActs i. 6—8. 


““ When they therefore were come together, they asked of him, sayin,g 
Lord, wilt thou at this time restore again the kingdom to Israel? And 
he said unto them, It is not for you to know the times or the seasons, 
which the Father hath put in his own power. - But ye shall receive 
power, after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you: and ye shall be 
witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost part of the earth.’—Acts i. 6—8, 


Supsect :—Christ’s last appearance to His disciples, and His 
last words on earth. ' 


REQUENT were the interviews which the Heavenly 

Teacher had with His disciples previous to His death, 
and to those interviews we are indebted for much of His 
most elevated teaching. Rivers of truth, reflecting on their 
pellucid bosoms the brightest things of the upper heavens, 
and bearing life in their course, rose out of those delightful 
interviews. Some nine or ten times, too, He met them after 
His death ; but here is the final interview. The best things 
on earth must come to a close, and here closes the earthly 
history of the Great Son of God. The Divine drama is over, the 
curtain falls, and the Divine Actor quits the world in chariots 
of clouds. The place of this final meeting was the Mount of 
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Olives—a mount hard by the Holy City, lying to the east— 
a scene over which He had often passed, and where, before 
His death, He had often mingled with His disciples. The 
passage before us gives us His last words; and His last words 
were words of correction, encouragement, direction and benediction. 


I. His last words were words of correction. The old 
prejudice, strange to say, of the disciples, came up on this 
hallowed occasion. ‘They asked of him, saying, Lord, wilt 
thou at this time restoré again the kingdom to Israel?” 
The meaning is—Tell us if thou art restoring. By the 
restoring, they meant making Israel the triumphant and the 
ruling power, the imperial mistress of the world. This had 
been the brilliant dream of their ancestors for ages, and it 
haunted them now. Their question indicated the working of 
several wrong elements in them, materialism, prejudice, ambi- 
tion and curiosity. How materialistic were their ideas of 
empire. “They judged after the flesh.” Notwithstanding 
the spirituality of the teaching they had received from their 
Master, their notions of dominion were associated with 
material conquests, material thrones, and crowns, with all 
the pomp and pageantry of earthly kingdoms. That empire 
of truth and love which Christ came to establish over human 
souls, compared with which all earthly kingdoms were but 
as passing shadows, had not yet penetrated them with its 
transcendent glory. How strong, too, was their prejudice, 
Such a temporal dominion they had been taught to anticipate 
in the Jewish schools of their childhood. The idea they had 
not reached by conviction, but by tradition ; without examin- 
ing it, they had allowed it to grow with their growth. The 
three years’ teaching of Christ, which bore directly against 
such temporal ideas of dignity and dominion, had failed to. 
shatter this old prejudice. It comes up now in their final meet- 
ing with their Master. Ambition, too, is seen at work in this 
question ; they undoubtedly had an eye to temporal eleva-. 
tion, Probably they expected to be the leading ministers 
in such a kingdom, and to share its brilliant honors and 
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immunities. Idle curiosity, tod, shows itself here. They were 
prying into that which lay out of their province ; they should 
have directed their curiosity, not to kingdoms, but to duties ; 
not to what they were to be, but what they were to do. 

Now Christ directs words of correction to this morally mis- 
taken state of mind. “It is not for you to know the times 
and seasons which the Father hath put in His own power.” 
“Times and seasons” do not here mean the same thing ; 
the one denotes periods, the other junctures ; the one eras, 
the other epochs. Christ in His reply does not touch the 
question of empire itself. He does not say that there shall be 
no restoration of the kingdom, He leaves their errors on that 
subject to be corrected by that enlightening Spirit who was 
about to descend, and whom he bade them await at Jerusalem. 
He directs His reproof against their idle curiosity into the 
dark future of events, and His words served two purposes. 

First : They served to check the spirit of idle curiosity con- 
cerning the future. Virtually, Christ says, “ Let the future 
alone, it is a realm impenetrable to your vision. The future 
is to reveal itself in history, not to be ascertained by human 
inquiry. Your duty is with the present, out of which the 
future grows. Let the present be holy, and the future will 
be bright.” Would that modern prophet-mongers would listen 
to this reproof ! 

“Secondly: Zhey served as a ground for unbounded trust. 
“The Father hath put in his own power.” All futurities are 
in the jurisdiction of a Father. One who has the tenderest 
interest in us, and the most affectionate regard for us. It is a 
Father’s love that hides from us the future. Were He to with- 
draw the veil, and make bare to us the events that are on 
their march, our social arrangements would be shattered, our 
free agency destroyed, and all our powers of action paralyzed, 
A Father manages the awful future, and a Father’s loving 
hand hath woven the veil that conceals it from mortal gaze. 


II. His last words were words of ENCOURAGEMENT. “ But 
ye shall receive power, after that the Holy Ghost is come 
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upon you.” Or, in the more literal translation in the margin, 
“Ye shall receive the power of the Holy Ghost coming upon 
you.” The power here promised may be either a cause or 
an effect—the power of the Holy Ghost exerted on them, or 
the power wrought in them by the Holy Ghost. Though 
the power came to them in both ways, yet the latter is the 
form which these words seem to promise. They were, to 
use the language of Luke, in another place (Luke xxiv. 49), 
“To be endued with power from on high.” The power with 
which they were endued was of two kinds, miraculous and 
moral, The spirit that descended on them on the day of 
Pentecost enabled them to work mighty marvels. “Signs and 
wonders” followed them in working out their apostolic mission. 
But the moral power with which they were endued—the 
power that made them brave, faithful, magnanimous, self- 
sacrificing, and successful in their mission, was, for many 
reasons, greater than the mzraculous. Both kinds of power, 
however, came to them with the advent of that Holy Ghost 
which Christ now promised, and which was just at hand. 
This, His last word of encouragement, was exquisitely oppor- 
tune. The reproof which He had dealt them in reply to their 


inquiry concerning the restoration of the kingdom, would — 


be felt by them as caustic and severe. This promise of power 
comes as a healing balm. The power He promises infinitely 
transcends the political power of kingdoms ; before it, the 
might of the Cesars is inanity. It was a power to change 
the heart of kings, to regulate the springs of empire, to 
mould the governments of the world. ‘Fhe advent of this 
power would supply His absence, and its operations would 
deepen upon the heart of the world the impressions of His 
doctrine, widen the range of His influence, and work His 
wise and heavenly purposes to a _ triumphant issue. 
This power would build wp His kingdom in the world. A 
kingdom, His, far sublimer than that which loomed in the 
vision of the disciples now. The old, gorgeous, theocratic 
kingdom of Israel was but a faint type of His. The grandest 
earthly dynasties are shadows to it. Napoleon Bonaparte, 
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in a conversation with General Bertrand a little before his 
death, said :—‘ Alexander, Czesar, Charlemagne, and I, have 
founded empires ; but on what have we rested the creations 
of our genius? Upon force. No one but Jesus has founded 
an empire on Jove, and at this moment millions of men would 
die for Him. It was not a day, nor a battle, that won the 
victory over the world for the Christian religion. No! it 
was a long war, a fight of three centuries, begun by the 
apostles and continued by their successors and the Christian 
generations that followed. In that war all the kings and 
powers of the earth were on one side ; and on the other side 
I see no army, but a mysterious force, and a few men scattered 
here and there through all parts of the world, who had no rally- 
ing point but their faith in the mysteries of the Cross. I die 
before my time, and my body will be put into the ground to 
become the food of worms. Such is the fate of the Great Napo- 
leon! What an abyss between my deep wretchedness and 
Christ’s eternal kingdom, proclaimed, loved, adored, and 
spreading through the world. Was that dying? Was it not 
rather to live?” This “mysterious force,’ of which the 
conqueror of Europe speaks, we are accustomed to call “the 
power of God ;” a phrase which implies belief in a living, 
Divine energy. 


III. His last words were words of pirection. ‘ Ye shall 
be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, 
and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth,” 
The Greek word pdprve translated “ witness,” has given us 
the word “martyr.” Because the men who were the faithful 
witnesses of the facts of Christ’s history were exposed to 
suffering and death, martyr and witness became almost 
synonyms. The words of direction which Christ here gives, 
point to three things. 

First: Zhe nature of their ministry. They were to be 
“witnesses ;” they were to declare what they had actually seen, 
and heard, and felt in relation to Christ. Hence their 
preaching at first was little more than an honest and fervid 
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declaration of facts concerning Christ which had been 
demonstrated to them. (Chap, ii, 22—36; iii, 12—33; 
iv. 8—12 ; v. 29-32.) These men left all the theorizing ~ 
about these facts for the weaker, but more pretentious, 
men of later ages. 

Secondly : Zhe universality of their ministry. They were 
not to confine their labors to any district, or tribe, or na- 
tion ; they were to go to the “ uttermost parts of the earth.” 
The wide world, including Jew and Gentile, and all the races 
of man, was their field. “They were to go into all the 
world,” &e, Christ’s philanthropy embraces the world; His 
system of mercy is for universal man. The grand commission 
He gave His apostles was so ecumenical that the world be- 
comes their field of labor. 

Thirdly: Zhe method of their ministry. They were to 
“begin in Jerusalem, then proceed through all Judea, then 
through Samaria, then through the uttermost parts of the 
earth.” They followed this order. They began in Jerusalem; 
the great Pentecostal work began there. They seem to have 
remained working in this city for nearly eight years. The 
martyrdom of Stephen was the means of drawing them forth 
into various parts of Judzea, and into Samaria. (Chap. viii.) : 
Afterwards they proceeded to the “uttermost part of the 
earth.” During the apostolic age, the Gospel was preached — 
throughout most of the known world. (Rom. x. 18; Col. i. 
6, 23.) In this method of propagating the Gospel, we dis-_ 
cover two things. (1) Unexampled mercy. Offering merey ~ 
first to His greatest enemies. (2) Consummate policy. It 
was for reasons most wise, which we have elsewhere ex- 
plained, that Christ instituted this method.* Well would it 
have been for Christianity, if the Church, in her pees etl 
efforts, had practically observed this method. 


IV. His last words were words of BENEDIcTION,. We 
gather this, not from the text, but from the account which 
Luke gives in his gospel. “And he. led them out as far as 

* Vol. 'v., p., 82. 
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to Bethany, and he lifted up his hands, and blessed them.” 
(Luke xxiv. 50.) “He lifted up his hands,” an attitude 
expressive of sentiments most inspiring and uplifting. “ He 
blessed them.” In what sweet words did He pour out His 
parting benediction. What were the valedictory utterances 
of this great Friend of sinners? They are not recorded; per- 
haps, they are wisely and mercifully omitted from the sacred 
page. 


Germs of Chouwght. 


Sussect :—The Incomparable Priesthood. 


“Who is made, not after the law of a carnal commandment, but 
after the power of an endless life.”—Heb. vii. 16. 


Analysis of Bomily the Six Hundred and Thoentp-tirst. 


IESTHOOD and sin are coeval in human history ; the 

former implies the latter, and is at once its undoubted 
proof and intended antidote. The shrine and the sinner, the 
bleeding victim, and the guilty conscience, are, and ever have 
been, intimately associated the world over. That the idea of 
priesthood started at first, from the breast of the sinner, we 
would rather deny than admit. Albeit, the idea is so con- 
gruous with the deep felt want of sinful humanity, that it has 
had only to be suggested in order to be held ever after with 
an unrelaxable tenacity. The Holy Word reveals a Divinely- 
appointed priesthood, whose characteristics and history occupy 
no small portion of its sacred pages. Three ideas seem essen- 
tially connected with priesthood. Sacrifice :—“ Every priest is 
ordained to offer gifts and sacrifices.” Vicariousness :—A priest 
is ordained for man “in things pertaining to God.” He stands | 
in the place of others. Benediction :—The Lord, we are told, 
separated the tribe of Levi to bless in His name. (Deut. x. 8.) 
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“ Aaron lifted up his hands towards the people and blessed 
them.” These ideas which the old Aaronic priests embodied, 
have their highest realization in the priesthood of Christ. 
The word representative would, perhaps, cover all the priestly 
functions of Christ. He represents man to the Infinite 
Father, and the Infinite Father to man. The Eternal looks 
upon humanity through Christ; and through Christ, humanity 
is to look up to Him. Whatever the priesthood of Christ 
accomplishes, and it accomplishes infinitely more than we 
can comprehend, it does not effect either of the following 
things :—Any change in the Divine mind respecting man, any 
mitigation of the enormity of moral evil, or any change in the 
obligations of moral law. The text suggests two ideas illus- 
trative of the unequal glory of Christ’s priesthood.* 


I. His PRIESTHOOD IS NOT AN ARBITRARY ORDINANCE, BUT 
A NECESSARY Fact. “ Who is made, not after the law of a 
carnal commandment.” The law (véuov) here means the 
Levitical law, after which the Jewish priests were made, and 
the “commandment” (evroAjjc) the particular precept respect- 
ing the appointment of priests. The whole Levitical arrange- 
ment was arbitrary in the sense that it might have been 
otherwise ; it did not grow out of the nature of things. It 
might not have been: there was no absolute necessity for its 
existence, or it might have been different. The priestly 
order might have come from another tribe than that of Levi. 
The opposite, however, is the fact in relation to the priest- 
ship of Christ. It is after the power (dvyapuv) of an endless 
life. Christ is a priest by His inherent personal energy. 

* There is, say Webster and Wilkinson, in their unsurpassed Greek 
Testament, an opposition here of vdj0¢ to Obyapuc, of évrohh to Sam. 
of aaoxixdc to akeraduroc. The Levitical priests were appointed by 
a statute which prescribed that they should be descended from Aaron ; 
Christ Jesus, in the face of that statute, by his inherent personal 
energy. The statute was an arbitrary prescript; the energy was the 
manifestation of a person. The prescript was but fleshly, perishable. 
The person was indissoluble, unchangeable, everlasting. ExOKOYNC 
is probably the right reading, but in the sense of oaoKur. 
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First : Christ is a Priest by the necessity of His own nature. 
He is a priest because of what He is:—God-man. He is, by 
the necessity of His own nature, the Great Priest of the 
race, Men get into important offices now, as under the 
Levitical economy, by the law of a carnal commandment. 
Some conventional arrangement in society often puts the 
ignoble on thrones, the corrupt on the bench, and the small 
in places of power and influence. The conventional ordination 
to an office is one thing, and the natural ordination another, 
and often an opposite thing. “The law of a carnal command- 
ment” often puts men in offices for which they have. no 
natural aptitude. Christ’s ordination to the priesthood was 
natural, “after the power of an endless life.” If our sua 
is to be what it is, it must be the centre of our system. 
If Christ is God-man, He must be Priest. As man thinks 
and feels, and resolves, not on account of any arbitrary 
appointment, but because of the essential powers of his 
nature, so Christ acts as a Priest. 

Secondiy: Christ is a Priest by the necessity of depraved 
souls. If sinners are to be saved, He must be a priest. The 
Leyitical priesthood had no necessary connection with the 
spiritual recovery of man, but the priesthood of Christ has. 
No being in the universe but He can meet the essential 
wants, and realize the aspirations of the human soul. He is 
the light to its eyes, the air to its lungs, the bread to its 
life ; without Him “we can do nothing.” Men were saved 
before the Aaronic priesthood was commenced, and have been 
saved by millions since it has passed into obsoleteness ; but 
not one has ever been saved without the Priestship of Christ. 
His priesthood, then, springs from a Lire, not from a com- 
mandment, ' 


II. His prigsrHoop Is NOT A TEMPORARY ORDINANCE, BUT 
AN ENDLESS powpr. “After the power of an endless life.” 
The word “endless” stands in antithesis to “carnal.” Christ’s 
priesthood sprang from the power of an endless life, not from 
the power of a dying commandment. 
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First: His priesthood was not for the mere temporal 
interests of mankind. The old Jewish priesthood, though it 
had ulterior spiritual aims, was designed for many sanitary 
and temporal: purposes. Christ’s priesthood, whilst it serves 
the temporal interests of mankind, has to do mainly and 
vitally with the soul, the “endless life” of a man. 

Secondly : His priesthood was not merely for the spiritual 
tnterest of the soul in time. The salvation of the soul from 
its error, its lust, its guilt, and miseries while here, is a great 
work, but this does not measure the work of Christ. His 
priesthood is after—is constituted for the exigencies of the 
“endless life” in humanity. His priesthood measures the 
everlasting requirements and possibilities of the human soul. 
Every soul has the “power of an endless life;” it has a 
dynamic energy in it which will go on expanding for ever, 
The soul whilst here reaches a high point of development. 
Pascal, Newton, Milton, how much they grew while here ! 
but the extent of their growth while here, compared with the 
possibilities of their development, were infinitely less than 
the tiniest blade to the hugest monarch of the forest. 
It is when I think that one soul shall, in a distant 
future, know more, feel more, remember more, accom- 
plish more, than all created existences could do at the 
present moment, and that this “power of an endless life” 
belongs to every soul, that I make some feeble effort 
to measure the magnitude of that priesthood which is or- _ 
dained for the exigencies of the “endless life” of untold ~ 
millions. His priesthood stretches over all souls, runs through 
all times, fills all future ages, and will ever be the breath of 
the redeemed. Eternity will find him a Lamb in the midst of 
the throne, arresting every eye, engrossing every heart, and 
transporting into celestial raptures every spirit. — 
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SubsEct :—Life Lessons. 


“When Jesus then lifted up his eyes, and saw a great company 
come unto him, he saith unto Philip, Whence shall we buy bread 
that these may eat? And this he said to prove him,” &e.—John vi. 
5—14, 


Analpsis of Homily the Siv Hundred and Choenty-second. 


} 7 E shall deprive ourselves of a large amount of truth if we 
look upon the words of Christ as the only medium 
through which He sought to instruct the human race. “ His 
life was the light of men.” Not merely His assertions, but 
His actions also are full of meaning. His every deed was 
a discourse ; His whole experience was an exhortation. His 
works were monitors as well as His words. Whether you 
mark Him sitting on the grassy slope of the mountain, or 
wrestling with the adversary in the solitude of the desert ; 
whether you behold Him at the festive board of the mar- 
riage party, or silencing the surging waves of the angry sea ; 
wherever you see Him, or however, you meet with matchless 
teachings of love and wisdom. The narrative before our at- 
tention is one of the most remarkable and instructive chap- 
ters from the book of our Saviour’s life. Looking at it in a 
moral point of view, what are some of the teachings which it 
suggests aud illustrates ? 


I. THe BENEVOLENCE or Curist AND Curistianity. The 
chief glory of the Supreme Being consists not so much in His 
spotless purity, surpassing wisdom, or boundless power, as 
in His love. It is this which makes Him “the high 
and lofty one.” When Moses of old said, “show me thy 
glory,” the response was, “I will cause my goodness to pass 
before thee.” This is what God did in Christ ; His whole 
manifestation was a revelation of His infinite benevolence. 
This influence is seen in the miracle under consideration, 
There are two characteristics of the beneficence of Christ 
and Christianity observable in it. (1) It is comprehensive. 
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It embraces the spiritual and secular wants of man. Christ 
had been preaching, and thus supplying the spiritual necessi- 
ties of humanity. He had been speaking of God’s love and 
forgiveness, man’s duty and destiny ; in other words, minis- 
tering to the moral part of human nature. This is ever the 
work of Christianity. Man cannot be really blessed, except- 
ing his heart and conscience are made “right with God.” But 
Jesus did not stop here. He remembered that man has alsoa 
physical nature. When He saw that the people were hungry, 
He provided bread. This is another trait of true and Christian 
benevolence. It does not overlook material and secular 
interests. Indeed, we shall never be successful in preaching 
the Gospel to those who are but half fed and clothed. 
Experience is constantly showing how material poverty pro- 
duces moral evil. Misery leads to vice. (2) It is liberal. 
There was “enough and to spare” of the food provided. 
Twelve basketfuls of the fragments were collected, “so 
that,” as a quaint divine said, “cach of the apostles could 
take something home for his family or friends.” The bene- 
volence of true Christianity is ever of this order. It not 
only gives, but gives with a princely and bountiful hand. 
Tt will not bestow in one year more pounds upon an article 
of luxury, than shillings upon a missionary society or a 
faithful minister’s salary. 


II. APPARENTLY SMALL CAUSES MAY PRODUCE LARGE 
resuLtTS. Well might Andrew, when he glanced at the five 
loaves and two small fishes, and then at the vast multitude, 
say, “What are these among so many?” But through His 
power, who “taketh up the isles as a very little thing,” the 
seemingly inadequate and insignificant causes produced the 


»~ 


grand effect of supplying the appetitive wants of more than — a 


five thousand people. Marvellous as this might seem, it is 
not more wonderful than what is taking place every day. 
God-is “doing wonders still.” The few grains producing” 
the golden ears of corn, the tiny seed bringing forth the 
gay flowers, the little spark igniting forests and cities, 
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destroying the work of years and centuries—are illustrationsof 
this. So in the sphere of intellect. The history of the 
most important scientific discoveries is pregnant with exhi- 
bitions of this principle. For instance: the law of gravitation 
was discovered by the falling of an apple; the power of steam 
by the rising of a tea-kettle lid; the method of ascertain- 
ing the specific gravities of bodies by the rising of water 
ina bath. Is it not so in the moral world? A few words 
may decide a man’s destiny for eternity. The resistance or 
non-resistance of an apparently small temptation may fix a 
character for ever. A small band of earnest and godly men, 
may, by sowing in the popular heart the seeds of imperish- 
able truth, produce a moral revolution. This should teach 
us not to “despise the day of small things.” What is 
externally weak may be inwardly strong. Christianity looks 
back to a handful of disciples in an “upper room.” 
David, although a poor shepherd lad, killed Goliath, the 
terror and foe of a nation. Then let the workers for the 
world’s weal not be discouraged, if their efforts should 
appear feeble and impotent. “In due season thou shalt 
reap.” 


III. THe UNION OF SPIRITUAL SENTIMENTS WITH SECULAR 
pursuits. When standing at the bar of Pilate, our Lord 
declared, “To this end came I into the world, that I might 
bear witness to the truth.” Christ came to remind men 
of truths they had forgotten; to set before them, stamped 
_ with His authority, duties they had ignored. He bore 
witness to the Divine existence, the Divine providence, 
human depravity, human responsibility, by His own ex- 
istence on earth, by pointing to the fowls and beasts, by 
speaking of the prodigal son, and by the parable of the 
talents. Just so with respect to the relation existing be- 
tween things sacred and secular. Men had forgotten that 
they are related to each other. Business was divorced 
from religion. In the miracle of the loaves and fishes, 
the Great Teacher silently but forcibly corrects the error 
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and condemns the sin. He unites the secular and spiritual. 
He “took the loaves ;” there was a secular act. “ He gave 
thanks ;” there was a spiritual act. We are taught here that 
our religion is to be a thing of everyday life. It is not to be 
confined to congregations, hymns, and Sabbaths ; it is to go 
with us to the social hearth, the exchange, and the haunts 
of pleasure; it is to be carried out in our education, 
politics, and commerce. It is not to be a lamp hung up 
in only one of the apartments of life, but a sun irradiating 
with its light, and gilding with its lustre every locality in 
which we move. ‘Whether ye eat or drink, do all to the 
glory of God.” There is much talk about orthodoxy now-a- 
days. We are well-nigh sick of the endless hair-splittings 
of sectarians. What if we were more anxious for orthodoxy 
of motive, spirit, and conduct? What if we judged him 
the true heretic who makes loud professions in the house of 
worship, but forgets them in the house of trade? Would 
it not be better? One of the great wants of the times is 
this union of the secular and spiritual. 


IV. THE PRACTICE OF ECONOMY IN THE USE OF 
Gon’s Girts. “Gather up the fragments that remain, 
that nothing be lost.” While the Son of Man was liberal, 
He was not extravagant ; although bountiful, He did not let 
generosity degenerate into waste. This was in beautiful 
accordance with the operations of God in nature. There 
is the utmost economy there. Nothing is cast aside as use- 
less. The small and great pass through certain changes, but 
never perish. Look at the leaves, which in the autumnal 
season cover our path ; when living, they provided a medium 
of nourishment to the tree, and afforded a cool retreat for 
man and beast from the noontide heat; when dead and 
scattered on the ground, they serve many purposes—they 
enrich the soil, and add to the atmosphere those gaseous 
ingredients essential to a healthful air. They give a 
theme to the poet and moralist, anda text to the theologian. 
Like a prudent matron, nature evermore “gathers up- 
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the fragments that remain,” and, as the result of her care, 
“nothing” is “lost.” Let us, then, from the works of God 
in nature, and God in Christ, learn a lesson of economy— 
not penuriousness, nor selfishness—but economy, a prudent 
and wise conduct towards the blessings He bestows. 
With respect to experience, physical and mental strength, 
time, let us see that nothing is lost. Economy in the use 
of such boons as these will evince our appreciation of them. 
Such are some of the teachings which underlie the passage 
from evangelic history before us. Beit ours to take them 
home to our hearts and incarnate them in our daily ex- 
perience. If we do this, our existence will be marked by 
dignity and greatness; we shall, to some humble extent, 
accomplish the high end of our being; the sunlight of 
God’s smile will irradiate the path of life; and year by year 
we shall be more truly fitted for that nobler realm of thought 
and action, where sin is unknown, sorrow an eternal stranger, 
and God “all and in all.” 
THomMAs R. STEVENSON. 


Supsect :-—The World wrong in its Foundations. 


“ All the foundations of the earth are out of course. Ihave said, Ye 
are gods ; and all of you are children of the most High. But ye shall 
die like men, and fall like one of the princes. Arise, O God, judge the 
earth : for thou shalt inherit all nations.”—Psalm lxxxii. 5—8, 


Analysis of Homily the Six Hundred and Thoenty-third. 


HIS Psalm refers to magistrates and kings, and brings un- 

der our attention (1) Zhe lofty position they occupy. They 

are called “ gods.” I have said, “ Ye are gods.” It is remark- 
able that the Bible should dignify earthly rulers with the name 
of Elohim, and the Almighty Himself speaks of Moses as a 
“ood,” to Pharoah. The office of magistrate is Divine, and the 
Bible teaches us to honor it. (2) Zhe presence of God in their 
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midst. ‘God standeth in the congregation of the mighty ; 
he judgeth among the gods.” He is ever present with rulers. 
He is in the chamber of statesmen, the courts of justice, and 
in the palace of kings. He standeth there to see whether 
justice is done. (3) Zhe cardinal rule of their office. “ How 
long will ye judge,” &c. It is justice to the poor as well as 
the rich. “Ye shall not respect persons in judgment, but 
ye shall hear the small as well as the great,” &c. (Deut. i. 17.) 
(4) The wicked perversion of their power. They judged un- 
justly” when they accepted the “ persons of the wicked.” 
They were ignorant too, “they know not, neither will they 
understand.” Though their office was “ Divine,” their con- 
duct in their office was devilish. The higher the office a bad 
man fills, the more execrable is his conduct. As the result of » 
the depravity of these magistrates, the whole country was 
in anarchy and distress, ‘ the foundations of the world were 
out of course.” We shall regard the words as suggesting 
three things :— 


I. THE RADICAL WRONGNESS OF THE WORLD. ‘“ The foun- 
dations are out of course.” This is true in the widest and 
deepest sense. (1) Look at the “foundation” of man’s 
character individually. Is the individual character of man 
built upon right principles? With the exception of that 
small minority who are the genuine disciples of Christ, we 
answer, No! The true foundation of character is the supre- 
macy of the spiritual over the carnal, and the Divine over 
the human; but, generally, men’s characters are organized 
upon principles which are the direct opposites to these. They 
put the carnal above the spiritual, the human above the Divine. 
(2) Look at the “foundation” of man’s character socially. 
What is the state of society, upon what terms do men fulfil _ 
their social functions, and live their social life? In other 
words, what is the basis of the social system ? Is it honesty, _ 
truth, benevolence? Does each one, as a member of the 
social body, labor for the good of the whole? We fear the 
opposite of these principles underlie the social life of the 
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world. Falsehood, fraud, cupidity, and intensified selfishness, 
form the world’s platform of social action. (3) Look at the 
“ foundation ” of man’s character politically. Is righteousness 
the foundation of kingdoms? Is the grand aim of govern- 
ments to develop the rights of men, and to deal out justice 
to all? Nay! the many are generally sacrificed to the few, and 
the principles of rectitude are surrendered for a miserable ex- 
pediency. (+4) Look at the “foundation ” of man’s character 
religiously. Who is the God that the world worships? Is it 
the God of the New Testament, the God and Father of Jesus 
and His holy apostles, or the gods of human passions and 
religious theories? Who can think upon the principles that 
ought to govern men in every movement and relation of life, 
in connection with those that actually control them, without 
saying, “ Verily, the foundations are out ef course.” There 
are crises and junctures, which often strike into our deepest 
heart the conviction that the “ foundations of the earth are 
out of course.’ There are events, which, like earthquakes, 
make the world quiver in every nerve. Alas for us, the 
stream is poisoned at the fountain, the tree is rotten at the 
root, the edifice is unsound in its foundation, the world-house 
is built upon the sand. The text suggests :— 


II. Tr EPHEMERAL DISTINCTIONS OF THE WorLD. Here 
are persons dignified withthe name of “gods” and “children of 
the most High ”—official designations—who are reminded of 
that death which is the common lot of all. (1) The most 
illustrious must meet with a common event. “ They die like 
men.” He who is chief in the most elevated ranks of life 
must die as the obscurest in life’s lowest grades. The same 
dismembering of earthly ties, the same convulsive recoils 
from dissolution, the same cold shivers, the same long home 
in the grave. “All flesh is grass,” &c. ‘He bringeth the 
princes to nothing, he maketh the judges of the earth as 
vanity.” “Yea, they shall not be planted,’ &c. Mors 
sceptra, ligonitus equat—Death mingles sceptres with spades. 
(2) The most illustrious will meet with this common end in 
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a way peculiar to themselves. ‘Fall like one of the princes.’’ 
There are feelings which a prince must have in dying, utterly 
unknown to the dying man in humble life ;—feelings, me- 
thinks, that add agony and horror to the hour. Other things 
being equal, death would be easier in a hovel than in a palace. 
How vain, then, are all the adventitious distinctions of earth ! 
How foolish for those who possess them to pride themselves 
in them; and how foolish for those who possess them not to 
set their hearts eagerly on them. “The fashion of the world 
is passing away.” The most lovely flowers of the garden wither 
as the grass. Old winter strips the giant oak, as well as the 
sapling willow. 
“The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate ; 
Death lays his icy hands on kings. 
Sceptre and erown 
Must tumble down, 


And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked seythe and spade.” 


The text suggests :— 


III. Tue trun Hore oF THE worLD. “Arise, O God, judge 
the earth: for thou shalt inherit all nations.” (1) Zhas ery is 
one of the deepest cries of universal man. Hengstenberg 
renders these words thus: “ Lift up thyself, O God, judge . 
the earth.” This cry in some form or other goes up to Heaven — 
in every language under the sky. From villages, towns, and 
cities, where the bloody tide of invasive war is hurling its 
billows at the door; from the home of the refugee, and the 
scene where the tyraut exiles all who are hostile to his will; 
from dungeons, where tyranny has chained the patriot, and 
persecution has incarcerated the saint ; from the plantations 
of slavery, and the fields of bloody war; wherever a Seuse 
of injustice has struck itself into the deep heart of man, this 
ery goes up to Heaven, “ Arise, O God.” “ There isno hope 
but in thee, thine arm is mighty,” &e, (2) This ery implies 
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the want of confidence in all creature instrumentality. Men 
have tried to put the world right. Moralists, statesmen, 
philanthropists, saints, have all tried. Every age has been 
rife with remedial schemes, but all have proved ineffective. 
The “foundations” are wrong. No arm can reach and alter 
them but the arm of God. “ Arise, O God,” &e. (3) ‘This 
cry involves a confidence in the possibility of securing Divine 
interposition. What rational spirit would cry to Him if it 
believed that His assistance was unattainable. Men have an 
instinctive faith in the power of prayer. Thank God, we 
have abundant evidence of its efficiency, in the Bible, in the 
memoirs of the good, and in our own experience, ‘“ Call 
upon me in the day of trouble,” &c. 


Sunsgct :—Sorgiving, a condition of receiving Forgiveness. 
“Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.”—Matt. vi. 12. 
Analysis of Homily the Sie Hundred and Twenty-fourth. 


a4 HIS is a part of our Lord’s inimitably beautiful model 

prayer. We are taught to repeat it in infancy. It 
is possible to become familiar with words—the material 
medium of thought—without comprehending the thought. This 
prayer is rich in idea; but persons often repeat it without 
understanding its phrases. “Our Father, which art in heaven.” 
What beauty ! How full of meaning! “Our.” The first word 
is a rebuke to pride, and a protest against selfishness. Man 
everywhere—trich or poor, black or white—may say, “Our 
Father.” An endearing and enduring relation. “ In heaven.” 
Earthly fathers die, &c. A comprehensive and interesting 
distinction. ‘Hallowed be Thy Name.” Let it be thought 
of and uttered with reverence. ‘Thy kingdom come.” It 
is right. “Thy will be done.” It is best. “ Give us,” &e, 
Supply our physical necessities. “ And forgive us our debts as 
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we forgive our debtors.” This is the only phrase the Saviour 
expounds, and as if to impress our minds with its significance 
and importance, He amplifies it, ‘‘For if ye forgive,” &e. “But 
if ye forgive not,” &c. In the text we have pointed out :— 


I. A vrworotp eurtt. “ Our debts,” and “our debtors.” 

First : The wrong we have done to God. “Forgive us our 
debts.” We need no argument to convince us that we have 
sinned against God. When we think of what we ought to 
have been, and what we ought to have done, and then think. 
what we have been, and what we have done—we have self- 
evident, overwhelming proofs of our guilt. To realize these 
convictions, we need to think. We need to be reminded of 
our sins, that our hearts may be rightly imprest, that we 
may feel a proper sorrow for the past, and exercise a greater 
vigilance for the future. We have sinned against God—(1) 
By what we have not done, we are “debtors ;” and—(2) By 
what we have done, we are “trespassers.” “We have all 
sinned, and come short,” &e. 

Secondly: Zhe wrong others have done to us. “As we 
forgive our debtors.” Sin not only wrongs God and the 
sinner himself, but it wrongs Man. Every sinner has 
wronged ws; and we, by every sin, have wronged others. We 
are members of the social body ; when oze suffers, a/Z suffer. 
These facts are too complicated for us to analyze, but they 
lie at the very base of moral principles. While it is true, in 
a general sense, that others have wronged us, and are our 
debtors, it may be further true that they have done it in 
some special or particular sense. (1) By ungrounded sus- 
picions. (2) By unkind words. . (3) By selfish projects. 
(4) By malicious deeds, de. In the text we have pointed 
out 


II. A povBLE FoRGIVENESS. “ Forgive us,” and ‘we 
forgive others.” : 

First: The forgiveness we seek of God. “Forgive us.” 
This can be obtained. Ample provisions have been made in 
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the economy of grace; and God’s forgiveness is free, frank, 
and full. 

Secondly: The forgiveness we are to extend to others. As 
“we forgive others.” That God may forgive us, we must see 
our error, feel our guilt, express our sorrow, and seek, in a 
proper way, our restoration to His favor, &c. ; and when 
He forgives, it is not in the spirit of those who say, “they 
will forgive, but cannot ForGeET.” So, when our debtors see 
their error, feel their guilt, &c., we are bound, as men and as 
Christians, to forgive them, and to restore them to our confi- 
dence and affection. In the text we are taught :— 


Ill. A restine principte. We ask God to forgive us, on 
condition that we forgive others. Forgive us “as” we 
forgive. This is a testing principle. The Saviour knew it 
to be so, and hence he expounded it fully when the prayer 
was finished. If we do not forgive, we are not in a state to 
be forgiven ; and if we ask God to forgive us as we forgive 
our debtors, and yet cherish anger or revenge, we in reality 
ask, “‘God be anery, &ec., with us.” ‘Forgive us our debts, 
AS we forgive,” &c. JoHn TAayLor. 


Hiblical Gregesis. 


THE TENSES IN NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. 


I. The Present. In Greek, as in all languages, this tense “ de- 
signates an action present and still incomplete.” But there 
are several variations of the use of this tense in the Greek 
of the New Testament, which are well worthy of notice. 

(1) It is used to express a general truth, or an habitual 
custom, and then it virtually includes both past and future 
time. (John xiv. 6.) obdeic tpyerae xpdc Tov mwarept, et pai) Oi 
énov. “No one comes to the Father, except through me.” 


VoL. x10. . Q 
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Asa Divine appointment, and as an historical fact, Christ is 
the only medium of access to God. He is “the true (and 
the only) way to life.” (Col. ili. 6.) At @ tpyercce t dpyi rou 
Gcod ext rove viove THe areGelac. According to the laws of 
God’s moral government, “the wrath of God comes,” 4.¢., cer- 
tainly will, has,and must, come upon every sinner, (Matt. xi. 3.) 
Dv ei 6 epyopevoc; “ Art thou the Comer?” In the name of 
Christ past and future time are included. To the Jewish Church 
the Messiah was “The Comer ;” for He was the subject of 
4000 years of prophecy; and He is “the Comer” to the 
Christian Church ; for His second advent will alone secure 
the consummation of the sublimest hopes of all His people. 

(2) Sometimes the present tense is used so as to extend to 
‘past time only. (John viii. 58.) IIpty APpatp yevécOa, éyw 
ziyu. ‘ Before Abraham existed, I am.” What an indispu- 
table proof is this passage of the fact of the pre-existence 
of Christ: the first step of that “grand argument,” the 
climax of which is concealed amidst the uncreated glories of 
the Divine Son of God. 

(3) The present is sometimes used to express “a foreseen 
evil,” as it were, a fated future. This use of the present 
tense is not unusual in the classics. Sophocles says (Phil. exiii.) 
Aipet ra réka retire riv Tpoiay ydve. These are the arrows 
which alone destroy (are fatal to overturn) Troy.” Gal. iii. 8. 
IIpoidotan d& i) ypady, Ore éx riorewc CuKeot Ta EOvy 6 Bede. 
“God justifieth the Gentiles from faith.” The present is 
used to express the invariable rule, ground, or law of justi- 
fication. We never justified man in any other mode. (2 
Peter iii, 11.) — é&Oev oy & O6yog ovTOE Eig TOvE ddedpove, 
re 6 paOyrie éxeivoc ovx aroOvhoxe. ‘There went out this — 
report among the brethren, that this disciple does not die.” ” 
It was believed that John was not destined to die. This 
tradition reached down to the time of Augustine. 

(4) A close sequence of events is well expressed by the 
present. (Matt. ii. 13.) idod dyyedoc xuptou datveras kar bvap 
TO Iwo), Aeywr. ‘Appears to Joseph in a dream,” &e. A 
more striking illustration is found—(2 Cor. y. 1.) oidaper 
yup Ore shy h exvyevoc hypdy oixia rod oxhvove KaraduOy, 
oixodopyy ék Oeod exoper. x. tT. XK. “The instantaneous entrance 
into a new habitation, the moment the xaradtecOae takes 


place, is intended to be exprest.” “ Absent from the body, 
present with the Lord.” 


“ 
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(5) In other passages, the present is used to denote “ what 
is just about to take place, what one is intending to effect, 
and which he has made the necessary preparations to do.” 
(John x. 32.) Aca rotov airy tpyoy NOagere pe ; “ For which 
of these works do ye stone me?” They had already (ver. 31.) 
taken up stones to stone him. (John xiii. 6.) Kupe, ob pro 
vinrete Tove médac ; “‘O Lord dost thou wash my feet?” He 
had already prepared to wash them. (John xiii. 27.) @ zoueic, 
zolnooy raxwov. “That which thou doest, with which thou 
art now occupied, do quickly.” What a proof is this 
passage of the omniscience of Christ; and what a confirma- 
tion of the wonderful words, “I have a baptism to be bap- 
tized with ; and how am [I straitened till it be accomplished.” 


Che Christian Pear. 


BY A CLERGYMAN, 


The Twentieth Sunday after Trinity. 


“ And when the king came in to see the guests, he saw there a man 
which had not on a wedding garment.”—Matt. xxii. 11. 


Tue parable from which the text is taken, gives us a large 
idea of God’s munificence towards mankind. The final com- 
mand to the messengers to go into the highways was indeed 
occasioned by the unworthiness of them who were first 
bidden ; and St. Paul represents the preaching of the Gospel 
to the Gentiles as, in some sort, a consequence of the unbelief 
of the Jews. Yet it is evident, from the declarations of the 
prophets, from the apostolic commission, and from the very 
nature of the Gospel, that this Jewish unbelief was only an 
accidental occasion of the evangelization of the Gentiles, and 
VoL, XL Q2 
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that God’s intention from the first was to make provision for 
the whole race, that the inexhaustible supply might have a 
proportionate number of partakers, and “the wedding be 
furnished with guests.” 

The blessings which God has provided and offers, are set 
forth under the image of a feast, a figure which is very usual 
in Scripture. 

- A feast implies satisfaction. He who has learnt by expe- 
rience the truth of the Royal Preacher’s sentence concerning 
worldly pleasure, or is able to take on his word that ad/ cs 
vanity—he who is conscious of vast and mysterious desires, 
which make earthly good insipid, and leave an infinite longing 
behind ; who feels that he was born for something better— 
for the knowledge of truth, the admiration of rectitude, the 
vision of perfection—will find this representation of a feast, 
in which such desires are to be satisfied, most attractive. 
Our capacities and desires were given to our nature by God, 
and this implied a provision for the satisfaction of them. 
Christ announces in the text a provision appropriate to the 
characteristic needs of our nature. Great, indeed, is God’s 
love, both in endowing us with the capacity and in making 
the provision. 

There is a mysteryabout our necds and desires, which, in the 
present state, will always to a great extent remain covered. 
We partly know what we need and what we desire, but we 
know only in part. God’s provision for us has a correspond- » 
ing character of mystery. The feast will not only include — 
all which we know we want, but will fill our mysterious 
longing and supply all our wnknown needs. It will take 
us by surprise. 

Amongst men, invitation to a feast is a token of friendship. — 
Thus friendship often begins ; thus it is confirmed ; and thus, 
if it has been interrupted, is reconciliation ratified. The 
guests in the parable are the friends of the king. Friend- 
ship with God is a conception which perhaps would never 
have entered within the field of unaided human speculation. 
It is a blessing so stupendous, that, even if suggested, it would 
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hardly have been hoped for by human presumption. Yet it 
is plainly and usually spoken of in the Bible. In our case, 
the existence of friendship with God involves a reconciliation. 
We have been alienated from Him by our sins. He has in 
mercy provided a means for our restoration, and He bids us 
to the feast in token of pardon and renewed friendship. 

This feast is given on occasion of a marriage, and that the 
marriage of the king’s son. This gives it a peculiarly digni- 
fied and joyous character. It is of all feasts the most festive. 
It is characteristic of our Lord’s parables, that the same 
subject is often represented under various aspects in the 
same parable. So here—while it is men that are bidden to 
the feast and the king’s son is Christ, the bride can be no 
other than human nature, and the marriage is that between 
Christ and His Church, or is the incarnation in which that 
is involved. We read of three great sacramental feasts—one 
past, another present, and the third still future ; the Passover, 
to commemorate Israel’s redemption from bondage, and their 
exemption when the first-born of Egypt were smitten ; the 
Lords Supper, which shows forth the Lord’s death ; and the 
Marriage Supper of the Lamb, which will celebrate the fulfil- 
ment of all God’s promises in Christ. So near and dear is 
the relation into which God’s grace brings Him with redeemed 
man, that there is no existing human relation tender enough 
to set it forth. Now He is a Friend, then a Father or a 
Brother ; here a Bridegroom. And as iu the east the bride- 
groom was wont to purchase the bride, so Christ has 
“ purchased His Church with His own blood.” 

To this feast, then, mankind are now bidden ; one which 
will satisfy their desires, supply their known and unknown 
wants, surprise them by magnitude and richness of blessing, 
fill them with true and mighty joy, and ratify their recon- 
ciliation with God—even the Marriage Supper of Christ and 
His Church, of God and humanity. 

Let us now observe the conduct of those who were bidden. 
They would not come. Some of them made light of it, and 
went their ways, one to his farm, another to his merchandize. 


- 
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Their conduct seems incredible, involving as it does a two-fold 
affront to the king—rebellion, since his invitation was a com 
mand; ingratitude, since his command was an inyitation ; 
and both command and invitation were in honor of the 
marriage of his son. But it is intended to set forth our 
monstrous guilt, if, having been bidden to Gospel blessings, 
we trifle with the offer of God’s friendship, throw contempt 
on the Divine bridals, and thus manifest disobedience and 
unthankfulness towards Heaven. 

Another company of those who were bidden conceived 
animosity against the king’s messengers, took Mis servants, 
and entreated them spitefully, and slew then—a most daring 
and outrageous display of ungrateful rebellion. Persecution 
for Christ’s sake has often been active in the past. It is 
crippled now, at least in England ; and let us hope and pray 
that God in His mercy will avert the recovery of the 
monster. 

As they who were originally bidden, were “ not worthy,” 
as they had not the obedience and gratitude suitable for. 
guests, their absence was no loss, and the king resolved on 
filling their place with others, whom they would, but He did 
not, despise. ‘“ Go ye therefore into the highways.” This 
last expedient was successful: “ The wedding was furnished 
with guests.” The distinction of ‘ bad and good” amongst 
those who are now obedient to the call, may be intended to 
mark, on the one hand, such converts to Christianity, as, like 
some of the Corinthians, had grossly sinned, and, on the 
other, such as, like Cornelius the centurion, had feared God, 
and performed moral and religious duties. 

But there is a further distinction even amongst these : 
“ And when the king came in to see the guests, he saw there 
aman which had not on a wedding garment.” 'This man also 
was guilty of a grievous affront to the king. He had come in 
ordinary clothing to the royal wedding ; and if what some say 
is true, he had also rejected the garment which the king's 
magnificent liberality had provided for him as a guest. At — 
any rate, he was unfit, and unfit by his own fault. ' 
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It is necessary, not only that we present ourselves as guests 
at the Gospel feast, it is necessary also that we do it ina 
becoming manner, lest, after all, we be rejected as despisers 
of the king. As this wedding garment is made prominent 
in the parable, it is important to ascertain what it is intended 
to signify. In the New Testament Scriptures, various single 
Christian virtues are compared to raiment, which it is required 
of us to put on. “ Be clothed with humility.” (1 Pet. v. 5.) 
“Put on therefore, as the elect of God, holy and beloved, 
bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, 
longsuffering. . . . And above all these things, put on 
charity, which is the bond of perfectness.” (Col. iii. 12.) 

This, however, it should be remembered, is a wedding 
garment, and therefore, were there any one virtue in particular 
which had an exclusive claim to be regarded as represented 
by it, it must be the virtue of social yoy, which rejoices with 
the rest, and above all with the joy of the Lord of the feast. 
It is a test of friendship with Christ and His people, that we 
are able to rejoice with them ; that what gives Him joy gives 
us also joy. “The friend of the bridegroom rejoiceth greatly 
when he heareth the bridegroom’s voice.” Doubtless the 
grace of joy enters largely into the texture of the wedding 
garment. Still the ability to rejoice with Christ and His 
people depends on something else. In the chapter just now 
quoted (Col. iii.), an expression is used, which is evidently 
intended to signify the sum of Christian graces : “ Ye have 
put on the new man.” But as these graces are all mutually 
connected, so all of them together are dependent on some- 
thing which is beyond and higher than themselves. —_ In his 
Epistle to the Romans (xiii. 14), St. Paul uses a remarkable 
expression, which alone seems adequate to that fulness of 
meaning which belongs to the wedding garment: Put ye on 
the Lord Jesus Christ. He is here exhorting against sin, and 
in favor of virtue and holiness, and he points out the only 
effectual method of sanctification. Another passage (Gal. iii. 
27), declares a fact. “As many of you as were baptized 
into Christ did put on Christ.” Here, then, is the wedding 
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garment which God provides and commands us to assume. 
In the deepest sense of the word, a sense which agrees well 
with the parable, Christ must be the habit in which we 
are arrayed. 

The Galatian Christians at their baptism had reise 
sin, made a solemn profession of faith in Christ, and promised 
to make Him their example of living. God, on his part, had 
pardoned their past offences, and given them the Holy Ghost, 
the Spirit of Christ, into whose name they were baptized. 
To put on the wedding garment, then, is sincerely, intelli- 
gently, and in dependence on God’s strength, to enter into 
these engagments, to receive the Holy Ghost ; and with a 
humble sense of our helplessness, to take Christ as our 
infallible Teacher, our atoning Priest, our perfect Example. 
Christ is the wedding garment, and faith the hand which 
lays hold of it and puts it on, Clothed with this garment, 
we are pleasing in the sight of God; our sins renounced are 
not remembered ; our native deficiencies are covered ; and 
the rightcousness which was at first appropriated by faith, 
becomes, by the Spirit’s grace, the principle which chiefly 
actuates and has dominion, and thus ever more actually our 
own. Clothed in this garment at death we shall “ sit down 
in the kingdom of God.” Clothed in this garment at the 
Day of Judgment, when “the king comes in to see the 
guests,” we shall be welcomed to the Marriage-supper. 

The guest in the parable who had not on the wedding 
garment, scems to represent such, as, through fear or some 
other form of selfishness, have only appeared to obey the call 
of the Gospel. They believe in facts, but do not yield to the 
power of truth. They are strangers to true penitence and to 
living faith. They are therefore without genuine obedience ; 
for no man truly follows Christ who is not animated by His 
love and actuated by His spirit. Their position is one of fearful 
guilt. The tone of the king in the parable seems to suggest 
that it had been better not to have come at all, than to have 
come thus, without the robe. “ Friend, how camest thou in 
hither, not having a wedding garment ?’ Can we wonder at 
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the wrath of the king, and the doom of the unworthy guest ? 

It is not for us to pronounce who has on this garment 
and who has not. Let us wait until the king comes in to 
see the guests. He knows His own robes. Instead, then, of 
judging others, let us make sure that we have a wedding 
garment ourselves. 

But, although the number of the “ chosen” is known to 
none but God, He knows it well. None can escape His seru- 
tiny, or hope to receive indulgence. There is only one, in the 
parable, who has not the garment; but he cannot pass in 
the crowd. He is singled out. He stands speechless, for indeed 
he is inexcusable ; his silence is taken as acknowledgment of 
guilt ; and so, self-condemned, he is deprived of the powers of 
action and of motion which he has abused, and is cast away, 
far from the light and joy of the feast, the favor of the 
king, the company of the guests, into the outer darkness, 
where “ there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth ;” into 
dreary desolation ; bitter and fierce, but unavailing remorse, 
his past irreparable, bis future hopeless. 

God preserve us from such a doom! And may we incline 
to use the means which He has given us to preserve ourselves 
from it! While we show energy in our lawful callings, let 
us not be diverted from our chief good. We were born for 
eternal life, which is friendship with God. Have we “put on 
Christ” indeed, or were our vows made in thoughtless care- 
lessness? If we ever received the Spirit, have we not 
“* orieved” Him, and caused Him to depart? If the Divine 
robe does not evidently cover us, let us lose no time in 
assuining it. Deeply sensible of our need and our unworthi- 
ness, let us, by the most inward and personal, and the 
strongest act of our spirit, appropriate Christ as our Teacher, 
our Atonement, and our Example, Let that act be ever 
repeated. Thus we shall “ judge ourselves that we be not 
condemned of the Lord ;” conscience will anticipate the 
scrutiny of Omniscience, and when that awful, fast approach- 
ing moment arrives at last, and we must render an account, 
our failing spirit will be sustained and comforted by the 
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thought that we are going forth, not naked nor into unknown 


darkness, 


cover us, to our Father’s house. 


but clad in the best robe, the only robe that can 


And when “ the king comes 


in to see the guests,” we shall “ have boldness in the Day of 


Judgment.” 


Preacher's Finger-Past, 


CHRIST A PRIEST AFTER THE 
SIMILITUDE OF MELCHISEDEC. 
“For he testifieth, Thou art a 
priest for ever after the order of 
Melchisedec.”—Heb. vii. 17. 
THE apostle is arguing the 
superiority of Christ’s priest- 
hood over the Aaronic. His 
argument is this, that Christ’s 
priesthood was after the or- 
der of Melchisedec, and that 
the priesthood of Melchi- 
sedec was superior to the 
Jewish. There is great 
mystery hanging around the 
life of this Melchisedec. The 
opinions of expositors on the 
subject have been diverse, 
conflicting, and often highly 
absurd. Some regard him 
as being the Holy Ghost ; 
some, as a supernatural ema- 
nation from God, and a model 
after which Christ was formed ; 
some, as an angelic personage 
who assumed the form of a 
man ; some, asa man formed 
before the creation of the 
world, made of spiritual, and 
not of material, substances ; 


some think he was Enoch, 
sent again to live on the earth 
after the flood; some, that 
he was Job; some, that he 
was Shem; and some, that 
he was the Son of God Him- 
self.* To canvass the merits 
of these opinions, we leave to 
those who use the Bible 
rather as a speculative than 
a regulative book. It seems. 
obvious to us, from the his- 
tory in Genesis xiv., that he 
was a man, and from the 
language of the text, that 
he was not the man Christ.t 
As Christ’s priesthood is here 
said to be after the order of 
Melchisedec, it is necessary 
to enquire into the peculi- 
arities of his priesthood. 


J. THE PRIESTHOOD OF 
MELCHISEDEC COMBINED WITH _ 
IT REGAL AvuTHORITY. He 
was ‘ King of Salem,” the old 
Jerusalem ; he wore the 


* See Stuart, in loco, 550. 


+ See “Homilist,” New ates] 
vol. i, p. 80. 
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crown as well as the mitre ; 
wielded the sceptre as well 
as the censer; sat on a 
throne as well as officiated at 
an altar. The Jewish priests 
had no civil authority. In 
this he resembled Christ, 
who is king as well as priest. 
He is Head over all things to 
the Church; ‘ He is exalted 
to bea prince and a Saviour,” 
&c.; His reign is universal. 
There are two facts connected 
with the reign of Melchisedec 
that will apply to that of 
Christ. First: ighteous- 
ness. He is called “ King 
of Righteousness.” He was 
no oppressor; He did not 
substitute might for right. 
Right was the basis of His 
throne, the jewel of His 
crown, and the power of His 
sceptre. The reign of Christ 
is the reign of right. The 
other fact connected with the 
reign of Melchisedec which 
applies to Christ, is—Se- 
condly: Peace. “King of 
Salem, King of Peace.” Mel- 
chisedec delighted not in 
commotion, bloodshed, and 
war. His reign was peace 
as well as _ righteousness, 
and these two are ever 
associated. There is no 
peace in any empire where 
there is not righteous- 
ness. Men will ever rebel 
against the power that in- 
fringes their rights. The 
reign of Christ is the reign 


of peace. He is the Prince of 
Peace. 


II. THE PRIESTHOUD OF 
MELCHISEDEC WAS FOR MAN- 
KIND RATHER THAN FOR A 
ouass. The Aaronic priest- 
hood was for the Jew, that of 
Melchisedee was for man. He 
went out to bless Abraham 
and the men who helped him 
on to victory in the struggle 
he had with the great kings. 
Melchisedec administered to 
them the elements of refresh- 
ment. “And Melchisedec 
King of Salem brought forth 
bread and wine ; and he was 
the priest of the most high 
God.” Gen. xiv. 18. Christ’s 
priesthood is for the world ; 
not for a tribe, a class, or. a 
country. ‘He is a propitia- 
tion not for our sins only.” 


Ill. THe PRiksTHooD oF 
MELCHISEDEC WAS MORALLY 
INFLUENTIAL. It touched the 
heart of Abraham, so that 
even the “patriarch Abra- 
ham gave the tenth of the 
spoils.” His magnanimous 
kindness touched the heart of 
the patriarch with that grati- 
tude which found an expres- 
sion in his gift. This volun- 
tary tithing in religion is 
seemly and right. ‘This is 
the influence that Christ 
exerts. He so touches the 
hearts of His disciples with 
His wonderful kindness, that 
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they are ready to consecrate 
all to His service. Observe— 
First : That Christ’s priestly 
blessings wherever truly re- 
ceived, will awaken grati- 
tude. Secondly: That gra- 
titude awakened, will prompt 
generous contributions. Third- 
ly: That such contributions 
are the only legitimate secular 
instrumentality for promoting 
the Gospel. 


IV. THE PRIESTHOOD OF 
MELCHISEDEC HAD NO HUMAN 
ANCESTRY. He ‘was without 
father, and without mother.” 
Thismust be taken either lite- 
rally, historically, or officially. 
We accept the last idea. The 
Jewish priesthood had a gene- 
alogy. The lineage was trace- 
able from son to sire up to 
Aaron. He derived his priest- 
hood from no human au- 
thority ; he was priest of the 
most high God. So of the 
priesthood of Christ ; it had 
no human ancestry. It is 
“after the power of an end- 
less life.” 


V. ‘THE PRIESTHOOD OF 
CHRIST REMAINS FOR EVER 
WITHOUT A SUCCESSOR. ‘ Hav- 
ing neither beginning of days 
nor end of life.” When Mel- 
chisedec passed away, no one 
stepped into his place. He 
occupied a position that no 
one did before him, and that 
no one did after him. It 
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is so with the priesthood of 
Christ. It is not to pass 
from hand to hand. It will 
never have a successor. Christ 
abideth a priest continually. 
“He ever liveth to make 
intercession for us.” His 
priesthood is to continue for 
ever. The priesthood of 
Aaron is no more ; the Levi- 
tical system is’ obsolete. 
Melchisedec has come and 
gone. He rose from the 
depths of mystery, shone like 
a bright star for a time in 
the firmament of our world’s 
history, and then went down 
into the depths of mystery 
again, a man officially with- 
out ancestry and without 
issue. But Christ continueth 
for ever, and hath an un- 
changeable priesthood. 


A NEGATIVE CRIME AND A 
POSITIVE PUNISHMENT, 
“Tf any man love* not the Lord 


Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema 
Maran-atha.”—1 Cor. xvi. 22. 


Tats solemn expression may 
be looked upon in three as- 
pects. (1) As a grand charac- 
teristic of Biblical appeal. 
It appeals to the heart. Some 
books appeal to the intellect, 
some to the passions, some to- 
the imagination ;—the Bible 
mainly to the heart. It seeks 
the reformation of the world 


*The verb is not &yarav, but 


pureiv. 
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by the reformation of the 
individual, and the reforma- 
tion of the individual by the 
reformation of the heart. (2) 
As an incidental argument of 
the Godhead of Christ. The 
Bible claims for Him supreme 
love, but supreme affection 
belongs to God. Paul makes 
our destiny depend upon love 
to Christ. Would he make 
our destiny depend upon 
mere love to man, to Abra- 
ham, David, Isaiah, or John? 
(3) As a solemn test of a 
true character. The essence 
of a true character consists 
not in ideas or mere actions, 
but in love, and in love for 
Christ. ‘ Lovest thou me ?” 
said Christ, to Peter. The 
text contains two things :— 
A negative crime, and a posi- 
tive punishment. 


I. ANEGATIVE CRIME. We 
make three remarks on this 
state of mind in relation to 
Christ. First: Jt 7s wnreason- 
able. There is everything in 
Him to call out the highest 
love. There are three kinds 
of love of which we are 
susceptible — gratitude,  es- 
teem, and benevolence. The 
first requires manifestation 
of kindness ; the second, of 
moral excellence; the third, 
a purpose for the com- 
mon good. Christ manifests 
all these, and therefore de- 
serves our highest love. There 
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may be men who have power 
to excite in our natures, in 
some degree, love in some 
of these forms; but Christ 
alone has power to excite all 
in the sighest degree. Se- 
condly: Jt is ascertainable. 
We can soon ascertain whe- 
ther we love Christ or not. 
There are infallible criteria. 
For example, the chief ob- 
ject of love will always be the 
most engrossing subject of 
thought, the attractive theme of 
conversation, the source of the 
greatest delight in pleasing, 
the most transforming power 
of character, and the most iden- 
tified with our conscious life. 
Thirdly: /¢ ts deplorable. This 
love is the only true regula- 
tive power of the soul. Where 
this is not, where this supreme 
affection is mis-directed, all 
the powers of our nature are 
mis-employed, and all is con- 
fusion. (Robertson's Illustra- 
tion of the Steam Engine.) 
Then, indeed, the life of the 
soul is dead to virtue and to 
happiness. It will be easy 
to show that our happiness 
consists in supreme affection, 
and that our supreme affec- 
tion, to yield happiness, must 
be directed to an object abso- 
lutely perfect, reciprocatine, 
and ever enduring. Such an 
object is Christ, and such only 
is He. The text contains— 
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went. “Let him be Ana- 
thema, Maran-atha.” These 
words intimate two things 
concerning the punishment. 
First: Jts nature. “Let 
him be Anathema.’ The 
word primarily means any- 
thing that is laid up, or set 
apart for some particular * 
purpose. Its secondary and 
general meaning is “ac- 
cursed,” devoted to ruin. 
Paul uses the word in two 
other places. “ But though 
we, or an angel from heaven,” 
&c. ; (Gal. i. 7, 8) the mean- 
ing of which seems to be, 
“Let him be accounted 
execrable and accursed who 
preaches any other Gospel.” 
The other place in which the 
word occurs, is in Rom. ix. 3. 
“For I could wish that my- 
self were accursed from 
Christ,” &c. Here it ex- 
presses some terrible amount 
of suffering. It is one of 
Paul’s strong words to ex- 
press a terrible evil. Excom- 
munication from all that is 
pure, and good, and happy, 
is undoubtedly involved in 
the word. Eternal banish- 
ment from the kingdom of 
blessedness. This is hell, &e. 
“Cut off.’ Cut off the planet 
from the sun, and it rushes 
to ruin; the river from the 


* See Dean Trench’s Synonyms, 
First Series, but compare the read- 
ing of Lachmann and Tischendorf, 
in Luke xxv. 5. 
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fountain, and it is gone; the 
branch from the tree, and 
the limb from the body, and 
they die. The soul, cut off 
from Christ—its centre, foun- 
tain, root, life—is utterly des- 
troyed. Secondly: Jts cer- 
tainty. “ Maran-atha,” a 
Syriac word which means 
“the Lord will come.” This 
word is probably introduced 
by the apostle in order to 
convey the certainty of the 
destruction of those who love 
not the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Christ will come to execute 
judgment upon those who 
love Him not. This is truly 
a solemn passage, and 
written in a solemn spirit. 
Paul had written the other 
part of his letter by an 
amanuensis, but to write 
these terrible words he takes 
up the pen himself. “The 
salutation of me, Paul, with 
mine own hand.” He felt 
the utmost recoil of heart for 
those who love not the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and had the 
most overwhelming idea of 
the misery to which such will 
be exposed. Brother, it is a 
terrible thought that “souls 
may be damned for a nega- 
tion.” Men are accursed, 
not merely because they hate 
Christ, rebel against His 
authority, and profane His 
ordinances, but because they 
do not love Him. Whatever 
else they do in philanthropy 
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and religion, if they do not 
love Him they are Ana- 
thema. 


THE TEMPLE OF GOODNESS. 


“Ye also, as lively stones, are 
built up a spiritual house.”— 
1. Pet. ii. 5. 


Tur Church is here compared 
toa temple. It differs, how- 
ever, from the temple of Jeru- 
salem in three respects. (1) 
It has a living foundation. 
“A living stone,” (ver. 4). 
(2) It is formed of living 
materials. “ Ye also, as lively 
(living) stones.” (3) It is 
essentially spiritual. “ A spi- 
vitual house.” It is built of 
spiritual materials, and for 
spiritual purposes. Looking 
at the Church, under the 
figure of a temple, we have 
three ideas. 


J. Tat it Is FORMED AC- 
CORDING TO THE DIVINE PLAN. 
The temple was built accord- 
ing to the Divine plan. All 
its forms and sections were 
Divinely sketched. So with 
‘the Church ; all are brought 
together according to Divine 
plan, 


IL Tar THere is a 
NECESSARY UNITY EXISTING 
BETWEEN ALL ITS PARTS. Tim- 
ber and stone, from roof to 
_ foundation, all are worked to- 


gether into a complete whole. 
The Church of God is one. 


Ill. Tar rr is THE RESI- 
DENCE OF JEHOVAH. ‘The 
temple was the scene where 
Jehovah dwelt ; it was His 
throne, His rest, &c. The 
Church is the temple for the 
Holy Ghost to dwell in. 


THE PRIESTHOOD OF GOODNESS. 
“An holy priesthood.” —1 Pet. ii. 5. 


OBSERVE :— 


I. THE PERSONS OF WHOM 
THIS PRIESTHOOD 1S COMPOSED. 
It is not composed merely of 
an official class, but of the 
good of every sect and clime. 
All who form a Church. The 
term priest is never applied 
in the New Testament to 
ministers as such, but always 
to Christians. The good are 
priests in two respects— ~ 
First: Lntire consecration to 
the service of God. Secondly: 
Right of access into the pre- 
sence of God. Observe :— 


I]. THe CHARACTER BY 
WHICH THIS PRIESTHOOD Is 
DISTINGUISHED. “A holy 
priesthood.” Holiness is a 
very comprehensive term. It 
involves at least three things. 
(1) Virtue. The right dis- 
charge of the duty we owe 
ourselves. (2) Morality. The 
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right discharge of the duty 
we owe to society. (3) Piety. 
The right discharge of our 
duty towards God. 


III. THe FuNcTION TO 
WHICH THIS PRIESTHOOD IS 
CONSECRATED. To offer sacri- 
fices. The sacrifices are es- 
sentially spiritual in their 
nature. Personal dedication 
is a sacrifice. “I beseech 
you by the mercies of God,” 
&c. Prayer is a sacrifice. 
“Let my prayer be set before 
thee as incense.;:and the 
lifting up of my hands as the 
evening sacrifice.” Prazse is 
sacrifice. ‘‘ Whoso offereth 
praise glorifieth me.” ‘‘ The 
sacrifices of God are a broken 
spirit,” &c. (Ps. li.) The 
sacrifices are—First: ‘“ Ac- 
ceptable to God.” Secondly : 
“They are acceptable to God 
by Jesus Christ.” Brothers, 
let us realize our priesthood. 
The Aaronic priesthood in 
all its grandeur was but 
a dim type of ours. Let us 
regard ourselves as conse- 
crated to heaven, and let us 
stand aloof from every un- 
clean thing. Let us remem- 
ber that we are at once the 
temple, the sacrifice, and the 
priest. Let us walk this earth 
as the old Hebrew hierarch 
walked the temple, regarding 
every object as sacred, and 
with a deep sense of the Divine 
eye resting upon the spirit. 
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MORAL FAINTNESS. 


“Tf thou faint in the day of 
adversity thy strength is small.”— 
Proverbs xxiy. 10. 


J. Lire HAs ITS DAY OF 
ADVERSITY. In the Scriptures 
we read of “a day of trouble,” 
“a day of affliction,” “a day of 
desperate sorrow.” First: The 
day of personal affliction is a 
day of adversity. We inherit 
a frame in which are imbedded 
the seeds of disease and pain. 
These must grow sometime 
or other, and send their 
thorny branches through the 
tender nerves of our system. 
Second: The day of secular 
misfortune is a day of adver- 
sity. Sometimes our secular 
plans are frustrated, our che- 
rished enterprises destroyed, 
the wheel of fortune seems to 
turn against us, and the la- 
bour of years destroyed. The 
dishonesty of traders, the fluc- 
tuations of the market, a 
terrible casualty, often strip 
the wealthiest of his wealth, 
and leave him a pauper. 
Third: The day of social be- 
reavement is a day of adver- 
sity. There are two kinds of 
bereavement, both of which 
pierce the heart and cover 
the soul with gloom. There is 
the bereavement by death. 
When the last enemy invades 
the circle of our dearest 
friendships, and with his ruth- 
less hand tears from us the 
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dearest object of our hearts, it 
is “a day of adversity.” There 
is a bereavement by deception. 
When those who have won 
our affection prove worthless 
and faithless, the distress of 
bereavement is often more 
painful than that of death. 
Such bereavements, in a hol- 
low and corrupt world, are 
even more common, and some- 
times more painful, than death 
itself. Fourth: The day of 
national distress is a day of 
adversity—famine, pestilence, 
and war. These curses often 
befall peoples, and strike 
agony into the heart of the 
community. 


II. Tie DAY OF ADVERSITY 
HAS A TENDENCY TO INDUCE 
MORAL FAINTNESS. “If thou 
faint in the day of adversity.” 
Jacob felt this— All these 
things are against me,” &c. 
Job felt this—“ Let the day 
perish wherein I was born.” 
(iii. 7.) David felt this— 
“Why art thou cast down, 
oh mysoul,” &c. First : It has 
a tendency to weaken our 
trust in heaven. Under severe 
trials the soul is often urged 
to ask the question—‘ Can 
there bea God?’ If so, is He 
conversant with the sufferings 
of His creatures, and with 
my individual trials? and if 
so, where is His justice, not to 
say His goodness, in allowing 
me to suffer thus? Second: 

Vou. xmL 
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It has a tendency to weaken 
our interest in men. The trials 
which come upon us, from the 
falsehood, the selfishness, the 
cupidity, the ingratitude, the 
injustice, and the tyranny, of 
men, tend to destroy all genial 
sympathies with our kind, and 
to make us misanthropic. 
Third: It has a tendency to 
weaken our purposes in duty. 
Thus the day of adversity 
acted with Elijah, who retired 
to the cave; and with Jere- 
miah, who said, “I will speak 
no more in thy name.” Trials 
often drive the soul into des- 
pondency, and the soul in 
despondency sinks into inac- 
tion, and becomes purposeless. 


Til. Moran FarmntNess 
ARISES FROM THE LACK OF 
strencTH. “If thou faint in 
the day of adversity, thy 
strength is small.” What is 
the moral strength of the 
soul? Not the force of its 
intellectual faculties, nor the 
opulent stores of its infor- 
mation—but its faith, its 
hope, its charity. These three 
are the moral might of the 
soul. First: Laith is soul- 
strength. Faith, not in mere 
propositions concerning God, 
His Christ, and the universe— 
but in Himself and His 
blessed Son. Such faith will 
bear the soul up under its 
trials. ‘‘ Who is among you,” 
saith Isaiah, “that feareth 
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the Lord?” (Is. 1. 10.) “ Let 
not your heart be troubled,” 
said Christ. (John xiv. 1.) 
“J had fainted,” said David, 
“unless I had believed to 
see the goodness of the Lord 
in the land of the living.” 
Fainting under trial, there- 
fore, arises from a want of 
this strength of faith. Se- 
condly : Hope is soul-strength. 
What strength there is 
in hope! It is the “ anchor 
of the soul.” When strong, it 
can hold a spirit calm amidst 
the wildest surges of ocean, 
and the fiercest blast of storm. 
When the soul faints under 
trial, therefore, it indicates 
the weakness of hope. Third- 
ly: Love is  soul-strength. 
Charity—love—never faileth 
—it endureth all things. 
What will the soul not do o1 
endure for him or her whom 
he deeply loves? Many 
waters cannot quench it, 
neither can the floods drown 
it. Catalogue Paul’s self- 
sacrificing labors, tremendous 
perils, and terrible afflictions, 
and ask what stimulated him 
in the path that led to all, 
and bore him up through all 
the trials of his life. Here 
is the answer. “The love of 
Christ constraineth me,” &e. 
Brother, obvious is at once 
thy interest and thy duty. 
Cultivate moral strength, the 
strength of faith, and hope, 
and love, Wait in humble 
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and constant service upon 
Him who is the fountain of 
all moral strength ; “for they 
that wait upon the Lord,” &e. 


TEMPTATION AND HOW TO 
OVERCOME IT, 


“But he answered and said, It 
is written, Man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God.”’—Matt. iv. 4. 


I. Tempration. We must 
all expect it; shall all have 
it. There are times when we 
are particularly susceptible. 
First: Times of quickening 
are often followed by tempta- 
tion. It was so with Abraham. 
After sweet communion at 
Beersheba, he was tempted 
to offer up his son. David’s 
depressions frequently came 
after his spiritual illumina- 
tions. Peter’s sad fall hap- 
pened immediately after his 
free intercourse with Christ, 
at the supper-table; and 
Christ was taken 
wilderness after the Spirit 
had rested on Him at Jordan, 
and the convincing. testi- 
mony given that he was 
indeed the Son of God. There 
are many thoughts suggested 
by this. Perhaps it is so to 


prevent spiritual pride; to — 


test our solidity ; to make us 
solid. High walls must have 
good foundations ; ; the wide 
outstretchingtree, afirm gripe 


into the . 
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in the earth; it is love that 
shows us we are still in danger. 
Secondly : Times of depression 
are frequently times of tempta- 
tion ; may arise from sickness, 
losses, trouble in any form ; 
the attention is called off the 
proper guard ; we expose our- 
selves to the foe; and, ever 
watchful, he hits us with a 
malignant glee when the op- 
portunity occurs. If he be 
watchful, let us meet him in 
a corresponding spirit. Third- 
ly: Times of idleness. The 
Christian never should be 
idle. We have not to do with 
what should be, but rather 
with what is. We believe 
that more have fallen into 
sin by idleness than have been 
injured by industry. This 
will hold good in the Christian 


and moral worlds. Let us 
charge our memory. When 


did we fall? when bite the 
dust? when did our garments 
trail the earth? when had 
insinuation the greatest power 
over us, &e.? Was it when 
our hands were full of labor, 
and the heart engaged for 
Christ? Was it not rather 
when our want of occupation 
invited the foe? Men do not 
concoct their schemes of dark- 
ness in their hours of employ- 
ment. It is the idle man 
that is society’s enemy ; em- 
ployment is a good preventive 
against evil. We do not be- 
lieve David would have fallen 


had he been preé-occupied. 
Elijah’s despondency was 
after he had finished his work 
at Carmel. Work is good 
every way—as an expression 
of love to Christ, and in what 
it saves us from. Fourthly : 
Scenes of prosperity. So 
Solomon felt ; and, alas, what 
a host of others have to be 
added to him ! 


II. Tempration OVERCOME. 
There is nothing like example, 
living, powerful example, to 
encourage men in any difficult 
exercise. We are much bet- 
ter pleased at seeing how 
Christ overcame, than we 
should have been to have 
heard from His lips how we 
were to do it. We see Him 
before and after the battle, 
and can almost hear the 
clanging of the arms, and see 
the sword driven to its hilt 
into the body of the foe. 
That Christ’s mode of war- 
fare might not seem peculiar, 
He endured three kinds of 
temptation, and the three 
which include almost every 
spring of evil that can fall on 
us. First: Zo doubt Prow- 
dence. Secondly: To pre- 
sumption. Thirdly : [dolatry. 
And what was the weapon 
used for all? The written 


Word of God. Besides show- 


ing us our armory, we re- 
gard Christ’s appeal to the 
Word as—conferring honor 
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on the Scriptures. Christ cer- 
tainly had power to resist any 
temptation apart from extra- 
neous aid. He was in this 
act a legislator. He knew 
that His words would find an 
echo to the last day of time, 
and that He was thereby 
teaching the unborn Church 
of after ages how to act under 
corresponding circumstances. 
Christ appeals to the written 
Word, and that threefold -ap- 
peal says—Honor it ; be ac- 
quainted with it ; for therein 
help shall be found, We 
have heard much against the 
plenary inspiration of the 
Pentateuch lately. Would 
Christ have pointed to it if 
it had been a tissue of false- 
hoods, or in any way calcu- 
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lated to mislead? This can 
never be. Christ has set 
the seal of His approbation 
by drawing His weapons of 
resistance therefrom. The 
Scriptures afford a sufficient 
power to resist all tempta- 


tion. Are we in trouble? 
read Ps. xlvi. 1. Poverty? 
Isa. xli. 17, 18. Does our 


strength fail? Isa. xli. 10. 
It matters not what may be 
the need, there is something 
written to meet it. See the 
necessity of an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Serip- 
tures. But as you may starve 
even in the land of Goshen, 
read, mark, learn, and in- 
wardly digest, what has been 
written. 
SNELL. 


The Pulpit and its Bandmaivs. 


TACT AND TALENT COMPARED, 


Talent is something, but tact is 
everything. Talentisserious, sober, 
grave, and respectable; tact is all 
that, and more too. It is not a 
seventh sense, but is the life of all 
the five. It is the open eye, the 
quick ear, the judging taste, the 
keen smell, and the lively touch; 
it is the interpreter of all riddles 
—the surmounter of all difficulties 
—the remover of all obstacles. Itis 
useful to society in all places, and 
at all times; it is useful in solitude, 
for it shows a man his way into 
the world; it is useful in society, 
for it shows him his way through 


the world. Talent is power—tact 
is skill: talent is weight—tact is 
momentum: talent knows what to 
do—tact knows how to do it; talent 
makes a man _ respectable—tact 
will render him respected: talentis 
wealth—tact is ready money. For 
all. the practical purpeses of life, 
tact carries it against talent ten to 
one. Take them to the theatre, 
and put them against each other 
on the stage, and talent shall pro- 
duce you a tragedy that will 
scarcely live long enough to be 
condemned, while tact keeps the 
house in a roar, night after night, 
with its successful farces. There 
is no want of dramatic talent, 
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there is no want of dramatic tact, 
but they are seldom together; so 
we have successful pieces which 
are not respectable, and respect- 
able pieces which are not success- 
ful. Take them to the bar, and let 
them shake their learned curls at 
each other in legal rivalry: talent 
sees its way clearly, but tact is 
‘first at its journey’s end. Talent 
has many a compliment from the 
bench, but tact touches fees from 
attorneys and clients. Talent speaks 
learnedly and logically—tact tri- 
umphantly. Talent makes the 
world wonder that it gets on no 
faster, tact excites astonishment 
that it gets on so fast; and the 
secret is, that it has no weight to 
carry ; it makes no false steps, it 
hits the right nail on the head 
it loses no time—it takes all hints 
—and by keeping its eye on the 
weathercock, is ready to take ad- 
vantage of every wind that blows. 
Take them into the church. Talent 
has always something worth hear- 
ing, tact is always sure of abun, 
dance of hearers. Talent may ob- 
tain a living, tact will make one. 
Talent gets a good name, tact a 
great one. Talent convinces, tact 
converts. Talent is an honour to 


the profession, tact gains honour 
from the profession. Take them 
to court. Talent feels its weight, 
tact finds its way. Talent com- 
mands, tact is obeyed. Talent is 
honoured with approbation, and 
tactis blessed by preferment. Place 
them in the senate. Talent has the 
ear of the house, but tact wins 
its heart and has its votes. Talent 
is fit for employment, but tact is 
fitted for it. It has a knack of 
slipping into place with a sweet 
silence and glibness of movement, 
as a billiard ball insinuates itself 
into the pocket. It seems to know 
everything without learning any- 
thing. It has served an invisible 
and extemporary apprenticeship. 
* 
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It wants no drilling : it never ranks 
in the awkward squad. It has no 
left hand, no deaf ear, no blind 
side. It puts on no looks of won- 
drous wisdom, it has no air of pro- 
fundity ; but plays with the details 
of place as dexterously as a well- 
taught hand flourishes over the 
keys of the-pianoforte. It has all 
the air of common-place, and all 
the force and power of genius. It 
can change sides with a hey, presto 
movement, and be at all points of 
the compass, while talent is pon- 
derously and learnedly shifting 
a single point. Tact calculates 
clearly, reasons logically, makes 
out a case as clear as daylight, and 
utters its oracles with all the 
weight of justice and reason. Tact 
refutes without contradicting, puz- 
zles the profound without profun- 
dity, and without wit outwits the 
wise. Set them together on a race 
of popularity, pen in hand, and 
tact will distance talent by half 
the course. Talent brings to mar- 
ket that which is wished for. 
Talent instructs, talent enlightens. 
Talent leads where no one follows, 
tact follows where the humour 
leads. Talent is pleased that it 
ought to have succeeded ; tact is 
delighted that it has succeeded. 
Talent toils for a posterity which 
will never repay it; tact throws 
away no pains, but catches the 
passion of the passing hour. Talent 
builds for eternity ; tact on a short 
lease, and gets good interest. Ta- 
lent is certainly a very fine thing 
to talk about, a very good thing to 
be proud of, a very glorious emi- 
nence to look down from ; but tact 
is useful, portable, applicable, al- 
ways alive, always alert, always 
marketable; it is the talent of 
talents, the availableness of re- 
sources, the applicability of power, 
the eye of discrimination, the 
right hand of intellect. 

SCARGILL, 
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beological Totes and Queries. 


OPEN COUNCIL. 


[The utmost freedom of honest thought is permitted in this department. The 
ren ler must therefore use his own discriminating faculties, and the Editor must be 
allowed to claim freedom from responsibility. | 


Queries to be Answered. 

6.—What ‘is the power which a 
woman ought to have on her head 
because of the angels, 1 Cor. xi. 10? 
—J.C. 

7.—Who were Cleopas, Luke 
xxiv. 18; Cleophas, John xix. 25 ; 
and Alpheus, Matt. x. 3 ?—F. L. 

8.— Does prophecy necessarily 
imply prediction ?—G. H. 

9— What is the meaning of 
redemption” in 1 Cor. i. 30, and 
why is it put last >—T. W. R. 

10.—Did demoniacal possession 


Luke vii. 37, and all fallen women 
called Magdalenes, to the grievous 
dishonor of the devoted and dis- 
tinguished Mary of Magdalen ?— 
HT) M3 
11.—Are Christian ministers 
priests ’—F, G. 
12.—Are we to understand in 
Gen. iii., ver. 22, that it was pos- 
sible for man to partake of the tree 
of life and eat and live for ever? 
or what is the meaning /—R. W. 
13.—What is the meaning of 
the word regeneration in Serip- 


imply bad moral character? if not, | ture? Is it the same as renewal ? 
why is the nameless woman in —T. D. 
i aed 


Wrterary Alotrees., 


[We hold it to be the duty of an Editor either to give an early notice of the 
books sent to him for remark, or to return them at once to the Publisher. It is 
unjust to praise worthless books : it is robbery to retain unnoticed ones. ] 


THE REVIEWER'S CANON. 
In every work regard the author's end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend. 


SynonyMs oF THE NEW TesTaMENT; Part the Second. By RicHarp 
Curventx Trency, D.D., Dean of Westminster, and of the 
Order of the Bath. “Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. London: John 


W. Parker, Son, and Bourn. 


Every student knows that the English New Testam 


is not an exact: 


representation of the Greek. Thisis partly to be attributed to theintention, 
to us a mistaken one, and the oversight of the translators, and partly 
to the differences of the languages. Sometimes one and the same Greek 
word is represented by two English ones; as in 1 Peter ii. 4, “To whom 
coming, as to a living stone, Oo Govra. . . . ye also as lively 
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(living) stones, Mtoe ZGvrec 3” where, by an unaccountable variation of 
rendering, the point of the passage is lost. Sometimes, different Greek 
words are represented by one English word, of which numerous instances 
may be collected from this and from the former volume of synonyms. 
It the translators had, with scrupulous care, preserved everywhere as 
precise a correspondence as possible between the translation and the 
original, unalterably assigning the same English to the same Greek 
word, except in cases where there is an obvious and wide divergence of 
raeaning—even then, in consequence of the difference of the Greek and 
the English vocabularies, the correspondence would not have been 
perfect. A perfect correspondence is a simple impossibility. Whoever, 
therefore, would fully appreciate the diction of the early documents of 
Christianity, must study them with care in the original. Non omnia 
possumus omnes. Few have had the best opportunities for cultivating 
this kind of study. Even those who have, have not always improved it. 
Those who, like Dean Trench, have both had the opportunity and 
expended the labor, are debtors to their less favored or more slothful 
brethren. The Dean is wordy in the honorable sense. He has not only 
wrought at the New Testament itself, with Concordance at his side, but 
has a sense, which could only have come of ripe scholarship, of delicate 
shades of meaning. He has evidently for years been an extensive 
reader, and has availed himself largely of the aid of Greek. and Latin 
Fathers, and of mediwval and modern commentators of every commu- 
nion, from the Jesuit Maldonatus to Matthew Poole the Nonconformist. 
The Dean’s two wolumes are to the student of the Scriptures worth their 
weight in gold. = 

We proceed to give a few specimens, in a very abridged form, from 
the Second Part:—typzpuparoc and idwrng. Acts iv. 13. English 
version, unlearned and ignorant; mypapparoc is simply illiterate. 
The primary idea of idwrne is that of the private man, occupying 
himself with r& "édv«, as contrasted with the political. But as 
according to the Greek notion, public life is the true education of the 
man and the citizen, iduwrne became a term of contempt. The iduorne 
was unexercised in business, unpractical, boorish. Sometimes he is the 
unskilled man as set over against the artificer; he is unprofessional 
Subjects are id:@rae as contrasted with their prince, underlings as con- 
trasted with their masters. The private or lay-Israelite was so as con- 
trasted with the priest. The idv@ree of 1 Cor. xiv. 16, 23, 24, are plain 
believers, with cial spiritual gifts; elsewhere they are the lay- 
members of the Church as distinguished from those who minister in 
the Word and Sacraments. When the Pharisees recognised Peter and 
James as Gypdpperoe kat idwrat, in the first word they expressed 
more the absence in them of book-learning, especially of acquaintance 
with the Scriptures and with traditional lore; in the second, the absence 
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of that education which men acquire by mingling with persons of 
influence, and by transacting important affairs. 

dyeoria, uncertain in etymology, is a failing of the true end and 
scope of our lives, which is God. It is sin in the abstract as well as 
the concrete, or the act of sinning, no less than the sin sinned; while 
ycorn pice is a deed of disobedience. meoxkot) is strictly a failing to 
hear, or a hearing amiss—the consequent active disobedience being 
implied... It is in Rom. v. 19 (where only it occurs) opposed to 
traxol. Although &vouoe once, at least, means a person without 
law, to whom a law has not been given, (1 Cor. ix. 21) yet avOple 
is always the condition or deed of one who acts contrary to law. So, of 
course, Tapavoia. Where there is no law, there may be auapria, 
Gduxiz, but not avopic.  mapaaorc, passing over a line, trespass, is 
explicit disobedience. Tapa7rwptc, a fall beside, signifies that in respect 
of which a man falls and lies prostrate, unable to stand before God. 
Sometimes it is used in a mitigated sense, Gal. vi. 1; but sometimes 
much more weightily, as at Eph. ii. 1. So of the verb. dyvonpa, 
ifvoluntary error, occurs only once in the New Testament, Heb. ix. 7. 
This word regards sin in the mildest possible light. Compare “ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do,” and “I obtained merey, 
because I did it ignorantly, in unbelief.” No sin of man, except, 
perhaps, the sin against the Holy Ghost, which is irremissible, is com- 
mitted with a full recognition of the evil which is chosen, the good 
which is abandoned. Sin is always more or less an a@yvdénpa, 
and the more the dyvoety predominates, the greater the extenuation of 
the sin. Wrrnpe, diminution, degradation; Rom. xi. 12, 1 Cor. wae Ts 
7Anppedte, singing out of tune, is often found in the Septuagint, but 
never in the New Testament. It is sin regarded as discord or dis- 
harmony, according to Milton :— 


“<Disproportioned sin 
Jarred against nature’s chime, and with harsh din 
Broke the fair musie that all creatures made 
To their great Lord.” 


Tépac, onpetor, divapue, Evdokov, mepadobor, Oavpiovor. repac, 
a note-worthy event, a prodigy. The works of Jesus are never called 
répara except in connexion with some other name. They are also 
anpeiz, signs of God’s presence and operation. They are Ovvapetc, 
as out-comings of God’s power; peyaXeia, as out-comings of His 
greatness ; évdoka, as works in which shines glory : mapddoka, 
strange things; and Oavpdote, wonderful. : 

Céov, a living being; Onploy, a beast. Even God is @ov abdvaror, 
having life in Himself. In the New Testament more fitly and reverently’ 
is He called Zuf. Man is AoyeKoy Kal wodurixoy GGov, as Plutarch 
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grandly says. Onpiov, Ono, Aeol. dip, Latin, fera, German, thier, 
English, deer. The brutal, bestial element is prominent in the word. 
It is much to be regretted that both these words have been rendered by 
the same in the English version of the Apocalypse. The symbols are 
utterly distinct. The {@«, iy. 6, representing creaturely life, form 
part of the heavenly symbolism ; the Onpia belong to the opposite class. 

poo) is form, oXijpx fashion, ie appearance. popoy is not 
equivalent to oveiz, yet none but God could be év hoppy Oecov. 
(Phil. ii.) The verity of the Incarnation is expressed in pLopgnjy dovXov 
air 5 3 the outward facts which fell under the observation of men by 
oxhpare evoeBelc k.7.X. As Bengel puts it, habitus, cultus, vestitus, 
victus, gestus, sermones et actiones. (Rom. xii. 2.) pO) avoynpurilecde, 
be not co-fashioned with this age, but perapoppovabe, be transformed, 
a deep and abiding change. At the resurrection, Christ mereoynparioet 
the bodies of His saints. Phil. iii. 21. Not a substantial, but an acci- 
dental change, a change not in respect o quiddity, but of qualities. The 
TXipe TOU KOTpLOv passes away, but the Kdopog itself abides. There 
is no Téog TOV KoopOv, but only TOU ai@voc. idéx occurs only once 
in the New Testament (Matt. xxviii. 3), better there rendered appear- 
ance than countenance. 

Dean Trench has laid the students of the New Testament under such 
obligations, that they are bound for grateful as well as selfish reasons 
to hope that his serviceable life may be lengthened, and that he may 
for many years be enabled to indicate, as Bengel puts it, “from the 
native force of the words, the simplicity, profundity, harmony, and 
wholesomeness of the heavenly meanings.” 


Tue CHornate Book ror Enciuanp; the Hymns from the German, 
by CatHErineE WinkwortH; the Tunes edited by Professor 
WitiramM SternDALEe Bennett, and Orro GoLpscHMIDT. London : 
Longman & Co. 

Puysicrans tell us that in almost all cases, a stage of prostration is 
sure to be followed by one of reaction, and thus, even at the point of 
death, bright moments will occur, which afford opportunities for 
endeavors to resuscitate, if not to bring again the sufferer to health: 
a parallel case to this may be traced in the history of Church 
Music during the last few years. The book before us is one of the 
most striking signs of restoration. 

The result of two inquiries will show this: first, how far its 
musical portion fulfils the requirements of the House of God; and, 
secondly, how far its poetry answers the same end. 

In reply to the first question the answer is short, and on all points 
affirmative. Indeed, the names of its compilers are in themselves a 
guarantee for this; for to few hands could the restoration of these 
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beautiful compositions have been so well entrusted. To Mr. Gold- 
schmidt, as a German musician of the highest order, they must be the 
familiar friends of his earliest education, and hence their sound and 
untouched condition would be his first study ; while Professor Sterndale 
Bennett’s long connection with the Bach Society, as well as his thorough 
familiarity with music of this class, would render him careful in the 
extreme to hand them to the world on the one hand unshorn, and on 
the other unembellished. 

In reviewing our early knowledge of these compositions, we may say 
that it was through the 371 Chorales of Sebastian Bach, alone, that they 
became at all familiar to English musicians, but it must be borne in 
mind that the melodies were not his own, many of them in truth dating 
back for more than a century before his day, and further, that they 
were chosen by him for harmonization as exercises for his own pupils. 
Hence, on looking over them, their unfitness for congregational 
purposes is at once apparent, from their difficult harmonies— 
many having been treated in several ways—the Chorale “O haupt voll 
blut,” &e., for example. 

But the simple beauty of the whole collection caused many to be 
appropriated, and, alas! mutilated in melody, particularly, in order 
to fit them to the somewhat monotonous metres prevalent in our 
hymn books. Their introduction, however, even under such unfavorable 
conditions, had a good effect, and the next step was the introduction 
into more modern books of metres suitable to some of the more common 
Chorales, although the latter were yet to some extent dressed up for 
their position. But all praise to the editors of the “Chorale Book for 
England,” for their laborious task (so well executed) of tracing to their 
authors the whole collection they have given us, and not less for the 
careful treatment bestowed on their harmonies, in which latter each 
part may truly be called a melody in itself, and thus invested with 
extreme interest, for the singer; and while great difficulties (such as 
occur in Bach's 371) are carefully avoided, the parts are perfectly free 
and independent. This might, of course, be expected when it is remem- 
bered that the editors have compiled from the same sources whence Bach 
derived his materials, and that they have been careful to restore theirs 
to their first state and position in all their purity. One or two may’ 
be pointed to and compared as examples of this. For instance: —No. 19 
corresponds to Bach’s 177, “Ach bleib bei uns;” and No. 46 to 165 of 
_the same author, viz., “O Lamm Gottes.” But in both, while the har- 
monies are all that could be desired, the melodies are rendered simpler, 
and most expressive of the words. Again we may compare No. 41 with 
a tune now well known as “ Nassau ;” and it will at once be seen, espe- 
cially when taken in union with the quaint metre of its poetry, how much 
it has su‘fered in shaping it to 6 lines of 7’s as usually found in our own 
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collections. And, lastly, compare No. 115 “O Gott du frommer,” first, 
with No. 315 of Bach; secondly, with the tune Kénigsberg in Mr. Mercer's 
excellent collection ; and, thirdly, with Mendelssohn’s treatment of it 
in the Oratorio of “ Elijah.” 

We venture to say that the reader cannot open the book without 
lighting on matter both musical and poetic, which will com- 
pletely charm him. Can anything be more touching than the words of 
No, 193, “When my last hour is close at hand,” or could any melody 
better express this prayerful hymn? Nor less beautiful are the joyous, 
yet again prayerful, verses and music of the Morning Hymn, No. 162, 
“Come, my soul, awake ’tis morning.” 

Respecting the poetry of the work, it is well known that in 
Germany, words are always associated with their individual music (one 
or two exceptions only to this occur in Bach’s 371); hence the poetry 
of this book has been literally translated from the German originals, and 
Miss Winkworth has rendered many of them as nearly word for word 
as practicable, yet retaining their peculiar metres. Musical readers 
of her “ Lyra Germanica”’ will now find in the Chorale Book the words 
in all their German force and simplicity, and breathing the very soul of 
Christian poetry in union with their own music. 

The Congregational Edition is a very neat small volume, containing 
the melody and the words: it is beautifully got up, and remarkably 
cheap. 


Vittacr Sermons. By a Northamptonshire Rector. With a Preface 
on the Inspiration of Holy Scripture. London and Cambridge: 
Macmillan & Co. 

Tuts volume contains twenty-seven discourses, on some of the most 

vital points in Christian theology. Though delivered to a village con- 

gregation, there is nothing in the thinking or the language that would 
indicate, on the author’s part, the consciousness that he had to con- 
descend to the level of inferior souls. The operative classes are not 
unfrequently grossly insulted by the studied and avowed attempt on the 
part of some of their preachers and lecturers to be unusually simple in 
sentiment and speech. We have sometimes witnessed endeavors of this 
order that have awakened, in their turn, feelings of pity, laughter, and 
contempt, and where the condescension has not been on the part of the 
speaker, but of the hearer, in tolerating the twaddle of inanity. Truth— 
moral and religious truth—is level to the souls of all, and many an 
operative will out-measure in soul and general culture that of the 
majority of official talkers, There is scarcely anything common-place in 
these discourses. For the most part they are as fresh as spring. The 
author has his own thoughts, which are often strongly suggestive, and his 
own style, which, because natural, is interesting, intelligible, and some- 
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times rises to the truly eloquent. The dedication of the volume to the 
author’s father is a gem. Its spirit at the outset unlocks the heart of 
the reader to receive what the author has to say. 


Tae Power or THE TONGUE; or, CHAPTERS FoR TALKERS. By 
Bensamiyn Smita. London: John Mason. 

Tus volume is on a subject of undoubted importance, and it is not a 
little remarkable that amidst the amazing fertility of the English press 
no work has appeared on this subject before. The work is divided into 
twelve chapters, the subjects of which are :—The importance of the 
human voice ; the authorized standard of speech; the perfect model of 
speech ; the crimes perpetrated by wicked talkers ; blunders committed. 
by careless talkers; blessings conferred by wise talkers ; Words spoken 
by those around us; the correct estimate of our own words; elements 
of power in speuking; the voice, a witness for its Maker; control over 
the tongue attained ; and, incentives to the right use of our lips. If 
the author has not gone in all cases to the roots of the questions he has 
discussed, and placed all their subjects in their true philosophical 
positions, yet he has produced a work of no ordinary merit. Every 
chapter is rich in variety of thoroughly useful thought; and the apt 
illustrations with which the work abounds, invest it with a charm that 
will hold in a delightful spell the attention of the reader throughout. 


A Pen-PortRAIT oF THE Rev. Jonn Gurrripcr. By the Rey. 
RicuarpD WrencH. London: William Reed. Though we cannot say 
that we approve of the plan of pen-picturing living ministers, and are 
far enough from discovering lofty genius in the fluency of ignorance and 
audacity which the author seems to recognize in the case of one or two 
of the names mentioned in this pamphlet, we can discern and appreciate 
the remarkable descriptive ability of the pages. On the whole, too, we 
approve of his judgment upon the Rev. John Guttridge, a man whom 
we have the pleasure of knowing, and regard as one of nature’s royal 
sons. THE Complete Works or RicHarp Srppes, D.D. Vol. V. 
Edinburgh: James Nicol. The present volume contains the whole of 
Sibbes’s remaining Expositions and Treatises based upon portions of the 
Epistles of St. Paul. We have already characterized this old author, 
and his leading excellences and defects show themselves in this volume. 
We again recommend this edition, and express the hope that the enter- 
prising publisher is encouraged beyond his expectations. Tur Divine 
Renewat; A Summer Homily. By W. J. Corz, Home Missionary. 
Bristol: W. Macu. This is a very small tract, soon read, and worth 
reading. Burpen Brarinc. By G. W. Mytne. London: William 
Macintosh. A good Gospel tract, deserving extensive distribution. — 
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Triumph of the Gospel, an Argument 


for the Divinity of its Power. 


“ Moreover ye see and hear, that not alone at Ephesus, but almost 
throughout all Asia, this Paul hath persuaded and turned away much 
people, saying, that they be no gods, which are made with hands.’”— 
Acts xix. 26. 


\ ee man who uttered these words is described 
in the twenty-fourth verse. His name was 
Demetrius ; he was a silversmith; he made 
EAL, “silver shrines for Diana, which brought no 
small gain unto the craftsmen.” It was customary for the 
heathen to place in their houses models of their gods and 
temples. Diana was the famed goddess of the Ephesians ; 
she was worshipped as the great mother of mankind, and 
this Demetrius was professionally engaged in manufacturing 
silver models of her and her shrines. His business in this 
occupation was both extensive and lucrative ; he employed a 
number of artisans to execute his orders and to assist him in 
the work, and thus “he brought no small gain unto these 
craftsmen.” The preaching of the Gospel by Paul in the city 
threatened the destruction of the trade. The men won by 
his ministry to Christ—and they were rapidly increasing— 
turned away in disgust from Diana, and regarded her statues 
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and her shrines as execrable abominations. So alarmed was 
Demetrius at this, that he called his workmen together and 
addressed them with all the earnestness of a mercantile 
cupidity. “Sirs,” he says, “ye know that by this craft we 
have our wealth. Moreover ye see and hear, that not alone 
at Ephesus, but almost throughout all Asia, this Paul hath 
persuaded and turned away much people, saying that they 
be no gods, which are made with hands: so that not only 
this our craft is in danger to be set at nought ; but also that 
the temple of the great goddess Diana should be despised, 
and her magnificence should be destroyed, whom all Asia and 
the world worshippeth.” 

’ The meeting in which these words were delivered was a very 
remarkable one. It gives us an insight into three things :— 

First: Zhe perversion of human handicraft. Here is an 
assembly of men whose inventive genius and skilful labor 
were employed in the manufacturing of things offensive to 
high Heaven, and debasing to human souls ; things to foster 
in man the superstition which has ever been at once his 
disgrace and his curse. Alas! this perversion of human 
handicraft has ever been too common. Much of the industry 
of the world is employed in fabricating that which is bad 
in itself—beverages which brutalize the reason; arts which 
inflame the lusts; and horrid implements of torture and 
death. So corrupt is the commerce of the world, that men 
traffic in the bad, and build up fortunes by selling the pro- 
ductions of wickedness. : 

This mecting gives an insight :— 

Secondly : Into the force of the mercantile Se What 
was it that brought these men together, and inspired 
Demetrius the speaker to exert himself to the u 
arrest the progress of the Truth in Ephesus? 
#3 Our craft is in n danger to be set at nought.” Th 


This fired them with enthusiasm. This mercen! 
the unceasing antagonist to the truth. 
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their species ; preach the Divine doctrine of peace to those 
who get their living in providing deadly weapons for the 
field of battle ; preach the doctrine of spiritual independency 
to men who derive their revenue and influence by arrogating 
dominion over men’s faith; and in all these cases you will 
have the mercenary spirit rising and wean Se Tp in full tide 
against you. 

This meeting gives us an insight :-— 

Thirdly: Znto the revolutionary power of the Gospel. Tt 
was the revolution which the Gospel was effecting in Ephesus 
that roused their fears. “So mightily grew the word of God 
and prevailed,” that many of the magicians who drove a 
lucrative trade in their imposture, “brought their books 
together, and burned them before all men.” Demetrius 
felt now that the very foundations of idolatry were being 
sapped by the doctrines of the apostle. 

In the text he refers to the triumphs which Paul had already 
achieved. ‘Moreover ye see and hear,” &c. Now, we shall 
regard the triumphs of the Gospel at Ephesus as described by 
Demetrius, as an argument for its Divine power. There were 
four things connected with its triumph, which, taken together, 
will amount to an argument of considerable force in favor of 
the position that it is “the power of God.” 


J. The triumphs of the Gospel at Ephesus, according to. 
Demetrius, involved a RELIGIOUS REVOLUTION. The mercenary 
orator alleges that Paul had succeeded in turning away much 
people, saying, that they “be no gods, which were made 
with hands.” The revolution effected in the minds of the 
people was that which involved the abandonment of those 
objects which had gathered about them the strongest and 
the oundest affection of their nature ;—their gods. 

First: Such a change as this religious change is 
always the most radical. The god of’ the soul, what- 
ever it is, is in all cases the object of the soul’s supreme 
_ affection. It is that which gathers about it and centres in 

itself, more of the sympathies of human nature than any 
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other object in existence. This paramount affection is, in 
sooth, the very font—the root of a man’s life. What man loves 
most, moves and controls him in all the activities of his 
being ; it is at once the engine that propels, and the rudder 
that guides his bark on the sea of active life. Out of this 
supreme love, which is, without figure, the moral heart of a 
man, are the issues of life. Change this in a man, and you 
change the whole current of the river of his existence ; you 
reverse the action of all the wheels in the machinery of his 
being. The man, in fact, to use Scripture phraseology, is anew 
“birth,” a new creation, a “ new man.” Such is the radical 
change which the Gospel is designed and fitted to effect. This 
is its grand mission; where it has not wrought this revolution, 
whatever else it has accomplished, it has failed of its purpose. 

Secondly : Such a change as this religious change, is always 
the most dificult. The strongest attachments in human nature, 
whenever they are developed, are the religious. Men who 
fecl that they have gods, will hold to them with all the tenacity 
of their bemg. Where this religious attachment exists, men 
have ever been ready to give their property, their wives, their 
children, their very lives for their gods. Religiousness is the 
soil in which the soul strikes its deepest roots; the grand tree 
in God’s spiritual forest will part sooner far with every leaf and 
branch, and even bark itself, than with its rootings; it will 
hold on to these till every fibre quivers in the chilly blast of 
death. Even the bigoted proselytizer in this age, who seeks 
to turn men from other sects to his own, be it from synagogue 
to church, from popery to protestantism, or from conformity 
to dissent, knows, to the vexation of his narrow soul, the 
difficulty of effecting the slightest change in men religiously. 
But the change he aims at is not a thousandth part as difficult 
as the change the Gospel aims to achieve; the change, not of a 
man’s creed or sect, but the change of his deepest inward life. 

There were circumstances, it should be remembered, | con 
nected with the age and sphere in which the Gospel was first in- 
tr roma ane, which contamaied nota little to augment the natural — 
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were attached, had a grand history, a gorgeous aspect, and 
a world-wide popularity, which gave them an immense influ- 
ence upon their devotees. The Sanhedrim of Jerusalem, 
and the legions of Rome, stood in terrible antagonism to the 
man who would dare abandon the old religion, and threatened 
death to him who would venture to promote such a new and 
hostile system as the Gospel. . 

Having thus noticed the radicalness and difficulty of the 
work involved in the revolution which the Gospel set itself 
to accomplish, we observe :— 


II. The triumphs of the Gospel at Ephesus, according to 
Demetrius, were UNDENIABLE FACTS. Demetrius says, “Ye 
see and hear, that not alone at Ephesus, but almost through- 
out all Asia, this Paul hath persuaded and turned away much 
people, saying that they be no gods, which are made with 
hands.” He suggests three kinds of evidence :— 

First : The evidence of personal observation, ‘Ye see,” &e. 
The men he addressed had ocular demonstration of the fact. 
They had seen with their own eyes the change which the 
Gospel had wrought among the men of Ephesus. They had 
seen the change which had come over not a few of the men 

- and women in the city, to whom Paul had preached ; how 
they had renounced their old associations, their old habits, 
their old ideas, their old religion, and adopted a new course 
of life. A course which was attractive at once by its strange- 
ness and injurious bearing upon their own craft. They saw these 
changes, there was no denying them. Such ocular evidence of the 
revolutionary power of the Gospel most men in Christendom are 
privileged to possess. Who has not known the drunkard, the 
blasphemer, the licentious, and the selfish, become, by the power 
of the Gospel, temperate, reverent,chaste, and generous. Thank 
God, such instances occur now—would they were multiplied a 
millionfold ! 

Another kind of evidence suggested by Demetrius, is— 

Secondly: The evidence of general testimony, “Ye 
hear.” Some of their own townsmen, perhaps, whom 
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they were bound to believe, had told of changes effected 
upon persons within their particular sphere of observation, 
Such evidence, if the witnesses are intellectually and morally 
competent, is nearly as conclusive as the former, and is often 
available in cases where the former is not. Most of our 
knowledge is derived from this source. What we have seen 
is but as a fraction compared with what we haye heard. Our 
personal vision has only given us the area of a few acres, 
and the range of a few years: general testimony gives us 
the universe and ages. From such a source we learn much 
of the brilliant achievements of the Gospel in the days that 
are gone. “ We have heard with our ears, O God, our fathers 
have told us, what work thou didst in their days, in the times 
of old.” From the testimony of Paul we are assured that 
in Colosse, Ephesus, Rome, and Corinth, wonderful religious 
revolutions had been effected by the Gospel he had preached. 
His success in Corinth, the most corrupt and dissolute city 
of the old East, may fairly be taken as a specimen of his 
achievements elsewhere. After enumerating some of the 
classes of sinners that dwelt in that metropolis of iniquity, 
such as “ fornicators, idolaters, adulterers, thieves, covetous, _ 
drunkards, revilers, extortioners,” he says, “ such were some 
of you: but ye were washed, but ye were sanctified, but ye * 
were justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and in the 
Spirit of our God.” Clement, one of the Church fathers, 
who died in Rome in the year 102, confirms, in a letter which 
he wrote thirty years after the paca was established at 
Corinth by Paul, this testimony of the apostle as to the — 
great and radical change effected by his preaching in that 
city. Others of the Christian fathers furnish abundant 
testimony of the wonderful changes which the Gospel effected — 
through the whole Roman empire, during the firsts three 
centuries of the Christian era. 
Another kind of evidence suggested by Demet 
Thirdly: The evidence of avowed enemies. Demet 
avowed enemy, and yet here he publicly affirms 
of the Gospel. Could he have denied, or even have 
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its effects, rest assured he would have done so. But so 
patent and influential were the changes wrought in the city, 
that he was bound thus publicly to avow them. The won- 
derful revolutions which Christianity has effected in the 
character and lives of thousands, in every age, is so manifest 
and influential, that hostile historians, such as Gibbon, are 
bound to chronicle them as the fountain of striking epochs. 
From such evidence, then, as is suggested by Demetrius, and 
which abounds in this age and land of ours, all are forced to 
admit the radical changes which Christianity has effected in 
the conduct and spirit of multitudes of mankind. These 
triumphs of the Gospel stand forth amidst the flowing events 
of human history in the eighteen centuries that are gone, 
with an existence as undeniable, and a brilliancy as marked, 
as the fixed stars of night amidst the floating clouds, and the 
passing meteors of our sky. 


III. The triumphs of the Gospel, at Ephesus, according to 
Demetrius, were us 20 NO PARTICULAR TYPE OF MEN. 
Demetrius affirms that the religious revolutions effected by 
Paul’s preaching were widely spread. ‘‘ Not alone at Ephesus, but 
almost throughout all Asia.” Though there might be in this 
broad statement something of that exaggeration which often 
marks the utterances of an impassioned speaker, or something 
of that civic egotism which often deludes a man with the notion 
that his own little country is the world—we are warranted in 
accepting it as conveying the idea that the influence was not 
confined to any particular type of men, natural or social. 
The Jew and the Gentile, the refined Greek and the brave 
Roman, the tradesman, the artist, the poct, the sage, the 
statesman, the warrior—some of all types became the 
subjects of its renovating power. On the day of Pentecost 
the representatives, perhaps, of all races became the subjects 
of the change. By the end of the second century, Tertullian, 
addressing the Roman magistrates, speaking in the name of 
the Christians, said, “We are but of yesterday, and we have 
filled up every place, towns, islands, castles, boroughs, 
. 
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councils, camps, tribes, wards, palace, senate, forum; we have 
left you nothing but your temples.” And, in modern times, 
not a type of men has yet been discovered on whom the 
Gospel has not effected its religious change. The dreamy 
Hindoo, the degraded Hottentot, the stalwart sons of 
Polynesia, the African, the Asiatic, and European races, all 
have furnished examples of the regenerating power of the 
Gospel. This fact lends not a little force, we think, to the 
argument. Had the religious changes which the Gospel 
effected been confined to any particular type of men, 
they might have been ascribed rather to the natural 
peculiarities of the subjects than to the Divine energy of the 
system. It might have been said that these men experienced 
its influence because of the deficiency of this faculty, or the 
predominance of that; the keenness of this sensibility, or 
the bluntness of that. But since men of all types are un- 
deniably susceptible of its renovating power, its energy is 
more manifestly Divine. The Maker of man is the author 
of the system, since it can work out in him the change which 
is the grand aim of its mission. The fact is, that man, the 
world over, and the ages through, needs that which the 
Gospel alone can supply. He needs an object of supreme 
love that can satisfy his conscience, and become the happy 
centre of his soul; he needs a reconciliation to that Deity 
whose indignation he feels he has incurred by the wickedness 
of his life; he needs the hope of a happy life beyond the 
grave ; he needs some plan of social unity that shall bind all 
the opposing sections of the race in the bonds of a loving 
brotherhood. To all these deep needs of humanity the 
Gospel appeals by ministering to them that which meets 
them in every point, and up to their fullest demand. It 
satisfies the desire of nations ; it responds to the ery of the~ 
race; it has “good tidings of great joy” for “all people” * 


IV. The triumphs of the Gospel at Ephesus, accent 
poe Were ACHIEVED BY THE AGENCY OF MAN AS MAN. 
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» revolution at Ephesus, and throughout all Asia? Here 
are his words :—“This Paul hath persuaded and turned 
away much people, saying that they be no gods, which are 
made with hands. “This Paul;” not these angels; not 
these magistrates backed by victorious legions; but this 
Paul, a poor Jew, a tent-maker. How did he do it? 
By wielding civil authority? No. All political power 
was against him. By miraculous instrumentality ? He 
was, it is true, endowed with this power, but the great 
moral results of his ministry are not ascribed to miraculous 
agency. Here is the agency he employs. He hath persuaded. 
He used arguments to convince their understandings, and 
plied them with motives to influence their will. He brought 
the light of his own ideas upon their intellect, and the 
warmth of his own sympathies upon their hearts. His words, 
as they fell upon their ears, bore with them not only a truth 
to bring their judgments to his conclusion, but a love to 
bring their hearts into unison with his own. This is the 
noblest of works. He who wins one soul to the true and the 
right, achieves a conquest that throws the most brilliant vic- 
tories of the Czesars, Alexanders, and Napoleons into contempt. 
The suasive energy is truth spoken in love; it isa sword forged 
in heaven; its victories bless humanity, gladden the universe, 
and encircle the conqueror with an imperishable renown. 

There is much in connexion with the agency of Paul at 
Ephesus which impresses us with Divine power. 

First : We discover Divine power in his daring to enter such 
a place as Ephesus, Ephesus was one of the greatest cities of 
the ancient world. In the days of Paul it was the capital of 
Asia. The temple of Diana was the great thing in this 
great city; it was four hundred and twenty-five feet in 
length, and two hundred and twenty in breadth ; it was en- 
compassed by one hundred and twenty-seven pillars, each 
sixty feet in height ; it was the great attraction ; it was to 
the population the means of livelihood, as well as the scene 
of their devotions. Foreigners from a distance were con- 
stantly pouring into the city in order to worship the 
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far-famed goddess in her majestic fane. Thus the mercenary 
united with the superstitious to bind men’s hearts to Diana. 
What valor, more than human, must have enabled Paul to 
have entered such a city as this to proclaim a doctrine that 
would strike at once against the worldly interests and the 
religious predilections of the population! I know of no 
courage in the history of worldly men approaching that 
which this Paul displays in carrying his unpopular message 
into such places as Antioch, Corinth, Athens, Ephesus, Rome, 
the head-quarters of idolatry, sensualism, and wickedness in 
all its forms. This heroism of his can only be explained by 
the fact that the power was of God and not of him. 
‘Secondly : We discover Divine power in what, by his simple 
agency, he accomplished there. Just in proportion to the sim- 
plicity of the agency which this man employs, is the mani- 
festness of the Divine power in the wonders that he achieved. 
“We have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency 
of the power may be of God, and not of man.” Such agency 
as that which Paul employed at Ephesus, an agency of suasion, 
is that .by which the Gospel, in every age, has accomplished 
its grand results. It spreads, not by the sword of the warrior, 
the enactments of statesmen, or the edicts of monarchs, but’ 


by the simple persuasion of its disciples and its messengers 5 — : 


by their words, and spirit, and conduct and life, they persuade — 
the ungodly world to turn from its idols; and thus the 
work goes on. Does not this simple agency, by whieh the 
Gospel succeeds, attest its Divinity? Had it worked out its 
revolutions by some grandly imposing instrumentality, it might 
have been concluded that the instrumentality did the work, — 
Brothers, duly weigh all the circumstances which the wo 
of Demetrius, at Ephesus, suggest in relation to the triur 
of the Gospel, in order to deepen and strengthen your fait 
the Almightiness of its power. Mark well the nature of | 
change it effects. It is religious, it is a revo MH 
supreme forces of the soul. Other changes, mot 
and less vital, it has effected on a grand scale 
history, and for these we may indeed claim 
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nothing less than Divine. Great intellectual, domestic, social, 
ecclesiastic, and political revolutions it has wrought in human 
history. It has sapped the foundations of Pagan systems, and 
they are tottering to the fall. In its brightness the crescent 
has become dim, it has stripped priestcraft of its mask, and 
thrown light into the spectral realms of superstition. Systems 
that once held the world in awe it has exploded. It has 
stabbed autocracy to the heart, and the death-throes of des- 
potism are everywhere seen. The seeds of liberty it has 
scattered over the two hemispheres. It has given laws to 
the ruling empires of the world. The first geniuses of the 
race have been kindled into splendor with its themes. It 
has coloured the literature of the world, and tempered the 
spirit of the age. Its symbol is the chief ornament of 
Christendom. It is hung in the halls of science, and the 
palaces of sovereigns. It is interwoven into the thoughts 
and hearts, into the hopes and fears, into the designs and 
doings, and general experience, of that race of men who are . 
inevitably destined to become the civil, intellectual, and moral 
masters of the world. 

But these revolutions are but ‘shadows of that religious 
revolution in men’s souls of which we have been speaking, 
and which it is its great aim and glory to accomplish. 
It is in this deep and inner revolution of spirit-life 
and destiny, that I see not only the fulfilment of its 
mission, but the demonstration of its Divinity. 

In this, its Divine power beams out in a soul-inspiring 
radiance upon our spirits? Deeply do we need a strong 
faith in the Divine power of this old Gospel. The genuine 
religious revolutions are now, alas, so rare, that we are in 
danger of regarding it as something feeble, if not effete. Oh 
for an agency to wield it like that of Paul’s, an agency which, 
by its intelligence, prayerfulness, and self-sacrificing benevo- 
lence, shall bring out its latent renovating force ! He supplies 
the world with the strongest argument for the Divinity of 
the Gospel, who is most successful in bringing out the soul-reno- 
yating force which sleeps within it as the electric fires of God. 


A Homiletic Glance at the Acts of 
the Apostles. 


Able expositions of the Acts or THE Aposttes, describing the manners, customs, 
and localities described by the inspired writers ; also interpreting their words, and 
harmonizing their formal discrepancies, are, happily, not wanting amongst us. But 
the eduction of its wrprst truths and highest suggestions is still a felt desideratum. 
To some attempt at the work we devote these pages. We gratefully avail ourselves 
of all exegetical helps within our reach ; but to oceupy our limited space with any 
lengthened archeological, geographical, or philological remarks, would be to miss 
our aim ; which is not to make bare the mechanical process of the study of Scripture, 
but to reyeal its spiritual results. 


Section Turrp.—Acts i. 9—11. 


“ And when he had spoken these things, while they beheld, he was 
taken up; and a cloud received him out of their sight. And while they 
looked steadfastly toward heaven as he went up, behold, two men stood 
by them in white apparel; which also said, Ye men of Galilee, why 
stand ye gazing up into heaven? this same Jesus, which is taken up 
from you into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye haye seen him 
go into heaven,.”—<Acts i. 9—11. 


Supsect :—TZhe Ascension of Christ an Illustration of His 
Final Advent. 


S His last words were falling in all their celestial melody 

and significance upon their ears, and as they were ~ 
gazing in rapt attention at Him, He disappears. “ When He 
had spoken”—literally, having spoken—“and while they 
beheld”—literally, they beholding—‘He was taken,” &e. 
The words of the “two men who stood by them in white 
apparel,” as they were gazing intently on their ascending 
Master, justify us in looking at Christ’s ascension in 
order to illustrate His final advent. Here are their words :— 
“ This same Jesus, which is taken up from you into heaven, 
shall so come in like manner as ye have seen him go 
into heaven.” “The Greek phrase dy rpémoy,” says a 
modern critic, “never indicates mere certainty or vague 
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resemblance ; but wherever it occurs in the New Testament, 
denotes identity of mode or manner.” (Matt. xxiii. 37 ; 
Luke xiii. 34; Acts vii. 28; 2 Tim. iii. 8.) Some regard 
the advent here predicted by these “two men,” as referring 
to Christ’s coming in the destruction of Jerusalem ; others 
as referring to His coming by His Spirit on the day of 
Pentecost ; and others to His coming in the last judgment 
to settle the condition of humanity for ever. We leaye others 
to canvass the merits of these views, whilst we adopt the last as 
the most generally received, and, we think, the best sustained. 


I. He ascended in His actuan prerRsonatity. He was 
taken up. It was not some shadowy form of Him, some 
apparition, some spectral outline of Him that they saw 
ascend heavenward ; it was He, Himself, their veritable 
Friend, Redeemer, Lord ; He whom they had followed three 
years ; with whom they had often mingled in closest fellow- 
ship ; whom they had seen die upon the cross ; and whose 
living words were now vibrating upon their ear and heart. 
After this His person was no more seen on earth. No one 
ever saw Him afterwards in Galilee, Jerusalem, or any other 
of the scenes of His favorite resort. Nor has any human 
eye since beheld Him on this terrestrial scene. He now at 
Bethany left the world, nor has the world ever seen His 
person since. Now this “same Jesus” is to come at last. 
These heavenly messengers said these words no doubt to 
comfort those who now beheld the dearest Object of their 
hearts depart. This same Jesus shall come ; the same loving 
Brother, tried Friend, and mighty Lord, will be seen at 
last coming in the clouds of heaven ; the Son of Man (Matt. 
xvi. 27), before whose dread tribunal will the great family of 
man at last appear. “We must all stand before the 
judgment seat of Christ.” (Rom. xiv. 10.) To what object 
in the retributive future have the good in all ages been 
encouraged to look? “Their conversation has been in 
heaven, from whence also they have looked for the Saviour, 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” (Phil, iii. 20; Col. iii. 3, 4; Tit. ii, 3.) 
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Blessed truth this. That which divests the future judgment 
of its terror; that which makes it tolerable for men 
to look at; that which may make it even an object of 
delightful anticipation, is, that the “same Jesus” will appear, 
and conduct its sublime transactions, as He who wept in 
tender sympathy over Jerusalem, and died in love upon the 
cross. ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth.” (Job xix. 25.) 


TI. He ascended very uNEXxPECTEDLY. The language 
gives the idea that they were struck with surprise. “ While 
they beheld, he was taken up.” With wondering souls they 
stood and looked stedfastly toward heaven as He went up. 
Though He had often told them that it was expedient for 
Him to go away, and that He would shortly leave the earth 
and them, yet His words had not the power on their hearts 
to make them expect His departure. They did not calculate 
that this was the last meeting. Perhaps as His lovely aspects 
and heavenly thoughts were thrilling their hearts with 
ecstacy, they hoped for many meetings more; but in a 
moment, when they thought not, they see Him mysteriously 
ascend. In “like manner” He will unexpectedly appear in 
judgment. “As in the days that were before the flood they 
were eating and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, 
until the day that Noah entered into the ark, and knew not 
until the flood came, and took them all away; so shall also 
the coming of the Son of Man be.” “The day of the ~ 
Lord will come as a thief in the night.” That ~ 
such a day will dawn, is revealed with great clearness and 
frequency ; but when it will dawn, in what year of the world’s . 
history, still less in what month or week, is known to the 
Father only, It will take the world by surprise. The 
generation that will be here then, will be pursuing their or- 
dinary avocations. Some will be navigating the deep, and some 
cultivating the soil ; some busy at their manufactories, and 
others engaged in commerce ; some taken up in politics, and 
others in literature and religion ; some in one clime of earth 
and sphere of life, and some in others, but all busy ; and 
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thus, while all the abounding myriads the world over are plying 
their faculties with the spirit of their avocations strong upon 
them, the harbinger of the dread crisis will startle the living 
and waken the dead with his blast, and on the awful heavens 
will be seen the Son of Man coming with great glory. 


Ill. He ascended in a MysTERIOUS GRANDEUR. Two things 
show this :— 

First : The receiving cloud. “A cloud received him out 
of their sight.” What kind of a cloud was it? Was ita 
dark thunder-cloud, like that with which the Almighty robed 
Himself on Sinai? or was it a cloud luminous with unearthly 
rays like that which overhung the Messiah on the Mount of 
Transfiguration? or was it a mystic cloud like that which 
guided and guarded the Israelites in their pilgrimage! Who 
knows? This we know, that clouds are emblems of grandeur. 
Thus Jehovah is said to make “the clouds His chariots, and 
to ride upon the wings of the wind.” Now it is remarkable 
that the Scriptures represent Christ as returning in clouds 
to judge the world. (Matt. xxiii. 40, xxvi. 4 ; Mark xiii, 26 ; 
Rey. i. 7; Dan. vii. 13.) The other circumstance which 
shows the mysterious grandeur is— , 

Secondly: Zhe two men. “Two men stood by them in 
white apparel.” Who were those men? Were they angels 
in human form, like the strangers who appeared at the resur- 
rection? It may be, that the same two angels who rolled 
away the stone, who appeared at His open sepulchre, were 
present now. Or were the two men Moses and Elijah, who 
had appeared at the Transfiguration, and talked about the 
decease He was to accomplish at Jerusalem’? Did the great 
legislator and the great reformer of Israelitish times appear 
now to witness His departure, and to welcome Him to 
heaven? Perhaps so. Whoever they were, they were 
glorified beings sent to do honor to Christ. In like manner, 
also, He will come with glorified attendance. ‘“ He will come 
with all his holy angels.” “He shall come to be glorified in 
his saints, and to be admired in all them that believe.” 


Germs of Chowght. 


Supsect :—Larthquakes: their Moral Suggestions. 


“Then the earth shook and trembled; the foundations also of the 
hills moved and were shaken, because he was wroth.”’—Psalm xviii. 7. 


Analysis of Momily the Six Bundred and CThoenty-ffth. 


| en in the annals of the British Island will 
WH remain for awhile the morning of October 6th, 1863, on 
account of that Earthquake whose mystic vibrations struck 
with a strange fear numbers of our countrymen in the dark 
and still watches of their sleeping hours. We had almost 
imagined that the encircling sea guarded our island-home 
from such terrible phenomena; that earthquakes, like the 
typhoon, the volcano, and other such destroying angels, were 
confined to distant lands. The subterranean storm, however, 
that heaved the other morning the green bosom of the earth, 
and made many of our countrymen’s habitations reel and 
rattle, dispels all such delusions. Though folded in the 
arms of the sea, we are linked to those volcanic forces of the 
earth, the history of whose devastations is enough to strike 
horror into the most stolid soul. The devouring agent, which 
fills the history of the ancient world with records of great 
cities and vast populations of men, swallowed up in the 
fiery abysses of the yawning earth, which, in less than a 
century since, destroyed in five minutes Lisbon, and sixty 
thousand people, and which, in southern Italy, within these 
seven years, engulfed several towns, and thirty thousand . 
men and women—bounds with furious force beneath our feet, 
here, in England, with every step we give, whether in the_ 
path of duty or pleasure. It is not for us here to speculate 
voncerning the physical causes of earthquakes. With a Bible in 
our hands, we are privileged to regard the mightiest and the 
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most destructive forces of nature as the minister of His will, 
“ who is wise in counsel, benevolent in purpose, and almighty 
in power.” “ He looketh on the earth and it trembleth, he 
toucheth the hills and they smoke.” 

We shall look upon the earthquake as suggesting the 
following things. 


I. TE PERILOUS CONDITION OF OUR EARTHLY EXISTENCE. 
Deep is the sense of insecurity which the earthquake strikes 
to our inward souls. We feel that at any moment the soil 
on which we tread may rive asunder, and we and ours sink 
into the black, sulphurous, burning abyss. But this is only 
one out of many perils that every moment threaten our 
destruction. A breath of air may chill the blood ; a whiff of 
noxious gas may poison the system; a flash of lightning 
may consume us in an instant. Above, beneath, around, 
everywhere, there are dangers threatening us with destruction. 


Dangers stand thick on all the ground 
To push us to the tomb. 

And fierce diseases wait around 

To hurry mortals home 


This insecurity shows :— 

First : The absurdity of setting our affections on material 
good. Why set your heart upon those objects from which 
you must soon be removed, and which themselves will soon 
pass away like a wreath of smoke? My countrymen—your 
London, your Manchester, your Liverpool, your great mercan- 
tile emporiums, with all their grandeur and wealth, and even 
your island-home itself, may be swallowed by that great 
earth-wave that is now heaving and rolling under your feet, 
and which has ere now engulfed many a magnificent city 
and fertile portion of the world. From the earth all earthly 
things proceed, and down into the depths of the earth they all 
must go again. Set your affections, then, on things above, 
which are spiritual and imperishable. This insecurity shows :— 

Secondly: Zhe folly of postponing the preparation for 
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eternity. Most men feel that they are destined for eternity, 
that some preparation should be made for that solemn state, 
and many propose some future time for such preparation. 
But how absurd to presume one minute upon the future when 
every minute is uncertain. Preparation, involving the 
cleansing of our spiritual natures, the forgiveness of our 
sins, and the reconciliation of ourselves to our Maker, should 
be the first effort of our intelligent life. This done, it mat- 
ters little about our death—it matters not when we die—this 
year or next, or twenty years on ; or where we die—at home 
or abroad, in society or in solitude, amongst friends or foes, 
or how we die—by the fury of the forces beneath our feet, or 
those over our heads, by the torture of disease, or the 
exhaustion of age. This earthquake suggests :— 


II. THE PROBABILITY OF A COMING CRISIS IN THE HIS- 
TORY OF OUR PLANET. The shock strikes one as prophetic of 
the world’s doom. Geology teaches that the subterraneous 
forces of the earth have effected wonderful crises in its 
history. They have so changed it at different times as to 
have destroyed entirely its old productions, and its old inha- 
bitants, and produced others in their place. These forces 
created and extinguished races of being long before the earth 
was fit to become the habitation of man. It is only natural — 
to suppose, that the forces which swept away races that pre- 
ceded them will one day sweep man from its sphere, and 
make the earth the habitation of other races of existences — 
yet to be created. Poetry regards those earthquakes as 


symptomatic of the world’s disease. 


“ Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In strange disruptions, and the teeming earth 
Is with a kind of colic pinched and vexed.” 


A diseased thing is mortal, and must die. Science gives a 
testimony concerning a coming crisis more positive and satis-— 
factory. It points us to the heavens, to the fragmentary 
planets, to appearance of new stars and departure of old 
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ones, to comets careering through immensity and welding 
their loose materials at the solar furnace. It points us to 
the increasing resistance which our earth meets with in its 
spheric path, and which must one day bring it to a fatal 
stop. It points us to a new element that has been added to 
the atmosphere (ammonia) which is constantly increasing its 
proportions, and which, as it increases, heightens the tendency 
of the atmosphere to explode with a flash of lightning or a 
spark of fire. The Bible, however, assures us that such 
a crisis awaits the world. Christ frequently directed His 
hearers to the end of the world. Peter, in 2 Ep., chap. iii., 
describes in striking language the destruction of this earth : 
“the day of the Lord will come as a thief in the night.” 
St. John, in his vision, ‘‘ beheld the heaven and the earth 
pass away, and there was found no place for them.” And he 
speaks, in chap. xvi., of a “great earthquake, such as was 
not since men were upon the earth, so mighty an earthquake, 
and so great.” The earthquake suggests :— 


III. THe ELEMENT OF SEVERITY IN THE DIVINE GOVERN- 
mENT. “ God is love.” But love has its aspects of severity 
towards that which opposes the happiness of the creation. 
Sin is this antagonist to happiness, and love frowns on it and 
thunders against it. Storms, pestilences, famines, and earth- 
quakes, attest severity in the government of God. 

First: Zhe sinner deserves the severity. He has no right to 
expect what is mild, light, and beneficial from God. Love 
must oppose that which opposes the happiness of the - 
creation. The sinner’s conscience tells him that he deserves 
seyerity from God, and it is his conscience which adds 
terror to the earthquake. God of old made use of the © 
earthquake to express His abhorrence of sin. When He 
descended on Sinai to proclaim His law, the earth quaked, 
and the mountains shook to their centre. When He expressed 
His abhorrence of the impiety of those who assumed the 
priesthood, He caused the earth to open her mouth and 


swallow them up. Thus He expressed His detestation of the 
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conduct of those who imbrued their hands in the blood of His 
Son. “ Behold, the veil of the temple was rent in twain, 
from the top to the bottom, the earth did quake, and the 
rocks rent.” In the earthquake it would seem as if nature 
groaned with weariness under the load of human sin that 
moved upon its surface and lived upon its fruits. 

Secondly: Zhe sinner requires the severe. He requires 
something that shall rouse his conscience, break in upon the 
sinful monotony of his life, and startle him into earnest effort 
concerning the salvation of his soul. The earthquake sug- 
gests :— 


IV. THE WISDOM OF SEEKING THE DIVINE PROTECTION. 
Unless He becomes our guardian, our ruin is inevitable. A 
thousand forces stand around us threatening our ruin. 

First : His protection can be obtained. Through a practical 
reliance upon the mediation of Christ for acceptance with 
Him, through a cultivation of the spirit of Christ, and an ex- 
perimental belief of the truth as it is in Him, we place our- 
selves under the protection of the Eternal ; and we enter the 
pavilion of Infinite Love ; and are guarded by Omnipotence 
Himself. 

Secondly : The protection has been obtained. The ancient 
believers enjoyed it ; they ‘‘felt God to be their refuge and 
strength, their very present help in trouble.” The apostles 
enjoyed it ; they felt they were kept “by the power of God, 
through faith unto salvation.” 

Thirdly: This protection secures from all danger. The 
Psalmist felt this security when he said, “Therefore will we 
not fear, though the earth be removed.” (Ps. xlvi. 2.) The 
apostle felt it and said, “ Who shall separate us from the 
love of Christ?” &e. 

Brethren, is God your protector? Solemn iain are 
coming. The ver earth beneath your feet is dying ; the 
vomitings of the volcano, and the throes of the earthquake 
prophesy its dissolution. The day hastens on when tre- 
mendous earthquakes, perhaps, shall rend this earth from .- 
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pole to pole, and cause its vast mountains, islands, and con- 
tinents to heave, and whirl, and plunge like a frail bark on a 
tempestuous sea. Then there will be only one rock that 
wiil stand unmoved amidst the awful surges, only one ark 
that will float securely over the tremendous wreck. Take 
shelter on that rock and you are safe, Enter that ark and 
you are secure. That Rock is Omnipotence ; that Ark is 
Christ. “The mountains shall depart, and the hills be 
removed ; yet my kindness shall not be removed from 
you.” 


MEMORABLE NIGHTS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


7 INO. JE 


Supsnct:—A Memorable Night: the First Gospel Sermon 
Preached, and the First Gospel Hymn Sung. 


“And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in the field, 
keeping watch over their flock by night. And, lo, the angel of the Lord 
came upon them, and the glory of the Lord shone round about them: 
and they were sore afraid. And the angel said unto them, Fear not: 
for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all 
people. For unto you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord. And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall 
find the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. And 
suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God, and saying, Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men. And it came to pass, as the angels were 
gone away from them into heaven, the shepherds said one to another, 
Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, and see this thing which is come 
to pass, which the Lord hath made known unto us. And they came 
with haste, and found Mary, and Joseph, and the babe lying in a 
manger. And when they had seen it, they made known abroad the 
saying which was told them concerning this child. And all they that 
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heard it wondered at those things which were told them by the 
shepherds. But Mary kept all these things, and pondered them in her 
heart. And the shepherds returned, glorifying and praising God for all 
the things that they had heard and seen, as it was told unto them.”— 
Luke ii. 8—20. 


Analysis of Homily the Six Hundred and Tloenty-sixth. 


EVERAL of the Memorable Nights of the Old Testament 
have already appeared in the Homiétlist. We proceed 
now to notice some of the most remarkable ones in the New. 
The one chronicled in the paragraph above, stands out as the 
most memorable of all the memorable nights in the world’s 
history. An event occurred on this night that excited 
heaven, touched the heart of the universe, and gave a new 
epoch to the world’s history. He to whom all the sacred 
aspirations, prophecies, and ritualisms of past ages pointed, 
appears on the earth this night. The “ Desire of all Nations” 
is born in a manger, and wrapped in swaddling clothes. 
Heaven has bestowed its highest and long-promised good to 
the world, and angels radiant with celestial glory come down 
to pronounce the tidings with the raptures of benevolence. 
There are at least two things which make this night 
memorable. 


I. Tue First GOSPEL SERMON WAS PREACHED THIS NIGHT. 
The sermon delivered demands a special notice, on account 
of its subject, its preacher, its hearers, and its effects. Mark— 

First : The subject of the sermon. The grand subject is 
the birth or advent of Christ. ‘Unto you is born this day 
in the city of David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” 
Observe, it was the birth of a Saviour. The world needed a 
Saviour; it was lost physically, intellectually, morally, 
socially. Many schemes promising salvation have been 
propounded, but have failed ; but now the Saviour comes. 
His advent is a fact. Observe, further, it was the birth of a — 
Divine Saviour ; a Saviour which: is Christ the Lord. Not 
the Christ of the Lord, but Christ the Lord Himself, the 
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Messiah. Nothing short of a Divine Saviour could meet the 
case. Many human saviours have appeared and failed ; the 
Divine One came at length, the One mighty to save, Observe, 
moreover, it was the birth of a Divine Saviour for all people. 
This made it “good tidings of great joy for all people.” His 
redemptive mission is not confined to a class, a tribe, a 
nation, an age, but is for all people. This is the heart of the 
Gospel—the advent to the world of a Divine Saviour for all 
_this is the “good tidings.” Mark— 

Secondly: The Preacher of the Sermon. “Lo, the angel 
of the Lord.” It seems to me in exquisite keeping with the 
event that an angel should be its first herald. It would 
indeed have been a thing for wonder if Heaven had been 
silent on the occasion: if it had not been the first speaker of 
the fact. This preacher appeared wnexpectedly. The expression 
that “‘ he came upon them” gives us the impression that he 
took the shepherds by surprise. He appeared gloriously.— 
“ The glory of the Lord shone round about.” Perhaps that 
mystic light which radiated in the bush of Moses, blazed in 
the pillar that conducted the Israelites through the wilderness, 
and gleamed over the mercy-seat in the Holy of Holies, now 
encircled this angel, and lighted up the scene with an unearthly 
brightness. He appeared tenderly. “They were sore afraid.” 
Men have always been afraid of the supernatural. The angel 
perceived their terror, and sought with tenderness to allay it 
—*“ Fear not.” The Gospel is not a message to frighten 
men, to generate slavish fear, but to awaken joy and’ hope. 
“Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy.” 
The fact that an angel was the first preacher shows: (1) 
What an interest angels have in the Gospel dispensation. 
(2) How earth and heaven are united through Christ ; and 
(3) What an honor it is to be engaged in the work of the 
ministry. We are successors of angels. Let us preach like 
this angel—not a limited, but a universal Gospel ; not to 
alarm with superstitious fear, but inspire with holy love 
and heavenly joy. Mark— 

Thirdly : Zhe hearers of the Sermon. Who formed this the 
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first congregation? Not the rulers of the age, not the chief 
priests and elders. Their pride and prejudice unfitted them 

to receive such a message as this. The hearers were “‘shepherds 

abiding in the field, keeping watch over their flock by night.” 

These men lived in close fellowship with nature; their minds 

were stirred more by the influences of the green fields, the 

mountains, the streams, and the skies, than the thoughts that 

flow through the social life of towns and cities. They, were 

the unsophisticated children of nature, and woule [| more_ 
readily catch a supernatural message than others. But the 

fact that poor shepherds were the first to whom the Gospel- 

message was addressed, suggests the glorious truth that the 

Gospel overlooks all adventitious distinctions, and deals with 

man as man. If it had been first addressed to men in the 

higher walks of life, it would have contributed to swell the 

pride of rank, by giving the impression that Heaven regards 

the conventional distinctions of earth. Mark— 

Fourthly : Zhe effects of the first Gospel Sermon. What 
were the effects? (1) They search after truth. “Let us now go 
even unto Bethlehem, and see this thing which has come to 
pass, which the Lord hath made known unto us.” They 
believed the fact, and at once acted uponit. They began their 
way to Bethlehem. (2) They discover Christ. “And they came 
with haste, and found Mary, Joseph, and the babe lying in a 
manger.” The joy they felt on the discovery is not revealed, 
it is left to our imagination. The words they spoke to Mary 
and Joseph are not recorded, and we can only conjecture. 
Would they not tell the parents about the glorious angel — 
and his wonderful message, and would not this add vigor to 
their faith. (3) They proclaimed the fact. “And when they 
had seen it, they made known abroad the saying which was 
told them concerning the child.” Through their influence the - 
tidings spread through the neighbourhood, and men wondered, 
(4) They worship God. ‘ And the shepherds returned, 
glorifying and praising God.” Such, briefly, are the subject, 
the preacher, the hearers, and the effects of the first Gospel 
sermon that was ever preached, and preached on this 
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night. The other thing which makes this night memor- 
able is : 


II. Tue First GosPEL HYMN WAS SUNG THIS NIGHT. Let 
us notice : 

First : The song. “ Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, goodwill toward men.” The song has three parts, 
the last of which contains the grand reason of the other two. 
x Glory | to God in the highest.” The mightiest region, amongst 
the highest intelligencies, in the highest degree. The mission 
of Christ manifests God’s character in its fullest perfection : 
“ He is the brightness of His Father's glory.” ‘“ Peace on 
earth :”’—Peace in all souls, expelling all discordant emotions, 
and harmonizing all the forces and faculties of being ;—peace 
in the ‘world, by generating the love of man to man, and 
binding the race in the bonds of a happy brotherhood ;—peace 
towards God, a happy joy in the consciousness of His forgiving 
love and fatherly affection. “ Good will toward men.” This 
benevolence is the spring of all. Because of His good will 
He sent His Son, and because of the mission of His Son there 
is to Him glory in the highest and peace on earth. This is the 
first Gospel hymn. How simple, yet sublime. How concise, yet 
comprehensive. Would that all hymns had been fashioned 
after this model. Would that its spirit animated all worship- 
pers. Alas! how the spirit of this hymn is outraged by the 
practical life of millions of those who profess to be disciples 
of Christ. The spirit of the hymn of their life is this :— 
“Glory to self ; mammon; pleasure—in the highest; on earth 
disorder, confusion, war, bloodshed, extortion, oppression, 
vengeance towards men.” 

Secondly: Zhe singers. ‘ And suddenly there was with 
the angel a multitude of the heavenly host praising God.” 
Observe, their nwmerousness. “ A roultitude.” The in- 
habitants of the angelic world are innumerable ; their name 
is Legion. Observe, their sociality. “They came together.” 
They are not insulated beings, formed to live in their own 
individuality ; they have hearts to love, souls to blend and to 
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reciprocate ; they move in vast companies, act in concert, and 
sing in choirs. Observe, their descendibility. How swiftly 
they sped their way from the upper heavens to the plains 
where the shepherds were keeping watch over their flock. 
Their celerity is wonderful ; they travel as on the wings of 
lightning. Observe, their religiousness. They were praising 
God. Love to God was the fire of their souls. How do 
angels sing? what notes are theirs? Observe, their philan- 
thropy. It was man that brought them down. To man 
they spoke ; on man’s soul they poured the rapturous music 
of their own spirits. What a night was this, then! The 
records of this night are in themselves a Bible. The events 
-of this night are the highest chapters in the annals of our 
world. The influences of this night will go on accumulating 
in volume until they flood the world with a new life. 


—__~e—— 


Sussnct :-—The Seed Growing. 


“ And he said, So is the kingdom of God, as if a man should cast seed 
into the ground; and should sleep, and rise night and day, and the seed 
should spring and grow up, he knoweth not how. For the earth bringeth 
forth fruit of herself; first the blade, then the ear, after that the full 
corn in the ear. But when the fruit is brought forth, immediately he 
putteth in the sickle, because the harvest is come.’’—Mark iy. 26—29, 


Anulysis of Homily the Six Hundred und Chenty-sebenth. 


O the spiritual eye, every natural object is a sign of 
God’s presence and operation; and the reader of the 
Bible knows that the continuance of the present system of 
things—seedtime and harvest, summer and. winter, and day and 
night—is the fulfilment of God’s promise when He revealed 
Himself after the Flood to the second father of the human 
race. ec . 
We do not read of Jesus admiring works of art, as 

buildings or garments, but He points to the wild flower. He 
spends much time in the wilderness and on the hill, and He 
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is ever the most conversant with those things which bear the 
most immediate impress of His Father. 

To the same region belong His parables. They deal not 
with what is monstrous, prodigious, or extraordinary, but 
always with actual life, and largely with the life of nature. 
He has left His words in the sheepfold, and the vineyard, and 
among the fig trees, in the seed-field, and the harvest-field ; 
and there is no season of the year, and hardly a process of 
husbandry, which is not associated with His teaching, where 
His voice does not seem to linger as an echo of music. 

The short and beautiful parable of the text is found only 
in Mark, being placed there in that numerous series which 
comprises the parable of the sower and that of the mustard 
seed. In that series it has an important place, and a meaning 
of its own. 


I. THE SEED’S GROWTH IS LARGELY INDEPENDENT OF MAN’S 
agency: “The earth bringeth forth fruit of herself’ The 
man, must indeed, “ cast the seed into the ground,” but he has 
nothing more to do with its growth. It has an inherent 
vitality and power of growing, which only need favorable 
circumstances. In those circumstances the husbandman 
places it, but he can do no more. All his labor and skill 
would now be useless, and worse than useless ; therefore he 
will not teaze the seed by interference, but’ knowing that it 
is best let alone, leaves it to the soil, the sun, the rain, and 
the air. He takes his rest at night undisturbed by anxiety, 
and rises by day to go about other work. 


II. THe MANNER OF THE GROWTH IS HIDDEN FROM HUMAN 
KNOWLEDGE: “The seed springs and grows up, he knoweth 
not how.” Tt is a great wonder, which fails to produce as- 
tonishment only because it is so common. No human 
understanding, however perspicacious, has yet penetrated 
this, or ever will. It is one of God’s secrets, the presence of 
which amongst us perpetually reminds us of the limits of our 
knowledge. 
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III. THE GRowTH 1s GRADUAL AND ORDERLY: “ Furst the 
blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” The 
God of nature is never in haste. He loves orderly progres- 
sion; and this is nowhere more conspicuous than in the 
advancement of plants, step by step, each better than the 
last, towards their perfection. 


IV. 'THE GROWTH IS FOR AN END, WHICH IS THE BRINGING 
FORTH OF FRUIT: “ When the fruit is brought forth, imme- 
diately he putteth in the sickle, because the harvest is come.” 
However beautiful the stages of vegetation, they are not for 
their beauty but for their use. It is indeed a proof of God’s 

_ exuberant kindness, that He has superadded so much beauty 
to so much usefulness, but the usefulness is the end. The 
green young blade is beautiful, but it does not linger long, 
it soon puts forth the ear; the ear is beautiful, but it soon 
ripens. The field of ripe corn is one of the loveliest sights 
of the country ; but no time is to be lost in admiration: 
“immediately he putteth in the sickle.” 

From the seed’s independence of us we learn a lesson of 
humility. There is a limit to our power—after a time we 
are not wanted. We cast the seed into the furrow, God only 
can do the rest. His are the rain and the dew, the sunshine 
and the breath of spring; His the quickening impulse and 
the blessing. 

A similar lesson is Raiigd from the mysteriousness of the 
growth. There is a limit to our knowledge as well as to our ~ 
power. We know what kind of seed to sow, and we know 
the circumstances which are necessary for its growth. God 
only knows the rest. 

The gradual progress of the plant teaches patience. We 
have to wait until the tender blade pierces the surface, Then 
we must wait for the ear, and then for the harvest. Our 
impatience, however eager, cannot hasten the Front by a 
single moment. ‘ 

From the whole we learn gratitude to God. The skill of 
the husbandman, as one of the conditions of a harvest, is 
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from Him ; as the prophet Isaiah teaches in a most beautiful 
passage (xxviii. 23—29). When the husbandman has done 
his work, success must come from God, He giveth the 
increase. 

We turn now to the interpretation of the parable :—“ So 
as the kingdom of God.” Taking it broadly we see :— 


I. THatT SPIRITUAL LIFE IN US IS LARGELY INDEPENDENT 
OF MAN. The good seed has an inherent vitality and power 
of growth. A man may teach another, insert the living seed 
in the soil, but he can no more: “ The earth bringeth forth 
fruit of herself.” Let us not then be over anxious about 
success, as though all depended on us. Such a disposition, 
whether in the husbandman or in the teacher, tends to rob 
God of His glory. 


II. THE NeW BIRTH OF THE SOUL AND ITS SPIRITUAL PRO- 
GRESS IS A GREAT MysTERY. All Divine things are myste- 
rious, because God in every respect transcends the creature. 
It was to be expected that human redemption would be full 
of things untraceable. When the Lord is speaking to Nico- 
demus concerning the secret nature and operations of the 
Spirit, He says, “ Thou canst not tell whence it cometh and 
whither it goeth ;” and immediately adds—“ So is every one 
that is born of the Spirit.” The Spirit’s offspring partakes of 
the Spirit’s mysteriousness. To pry curiously into the deli- 
cate processes which the Holy Spirit is conducting in the 
depths of the heart is unwise, injurious and profane. Let us 
not intermeddle with what is often beyond the reach even of 
the consciousness. To uncover the germinant seed is to weaken 
it and risk its destruction. Let us not so “ examine” our- 
selves, or allow any others to examine us, as to intrude on 
the proper domain of the Spirit, or as if we thought that the 
great work of grace within did not surpass the compass of 
our feeble understandings. There are many things which 
we cannot interpret. Ifeven the seed-field baffles us, how 
much more God’s work in the heart ! 
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III. THERE Is AN ORDERLY GRADATION OF DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE SPIRITUAL AS IN THE NATURAL WORLD. ‘That little 
child, who is now comparing the information of sight and 
feeling, learning the shapes of various objects, and their 
distances from each other and from himself, will by and by 
learn to read. Afterwards, he may become a scholar or a 
politician ; but it must be the work of time. So with what 
is nobler. St. John’s little child has not the knowledge and 
robustness of an adult Christian, nor has @ young man in 
Christ the experience of a father. The blade does not shoot 
up in one night, and many nights and days must pass be- 
tween seed-time and harvest. Let us be patient and hopeful. 

Harvest-time will come at last, when the faithful husband- 
man shall be rewarded by the sight of fruit. Further on, 
our thoughts turn to that crowning joy and triumph, when 
the Church shall be complete and mature. Zhe Son of Man 
seated on the white cloud, having on His head a crown of gold, 
shall thrust in His sickle and reap, because the harvest of the 
earth is ripe. (Rev. xiv. 14, 15.) Then shall the great 
Redeemer see and be satisfied for His original descent from 
heaven, His self-humiliation, labors, sufferings, and death. 
God will be glorified, and those who have been enabled to 
labor in His service, to prepare the ground, and sow the 
seed, will enter into His eternal joy, and give Him everlasting 


praise for the showers, the south i the sunshine, and the 
increase. e Cc. W. 
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Sussuor :—G'od’s perfect remembrance of our Sins and Sorrows. 


“ My transgression is sealed up in a bag.”—Job. xiv. 17. 
“Put thou my tears into thy bottle.”—Ps. lvi. 8. 


Analysis of Homily the Six Hundred and Thenty-eighth. 


HESE two verses, from the similarity of Oriental imagery 

they employ, naturally suggest each other ; and may 

well be taken together as arguments for the same truth and 
illustrations of the same fact. 
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In the first, Job, in reviewing his sorrows and their cause, 
appeals to God with the cry— My transgression is sealed 
up ina bag.” He is thus evidently using the most careful 
method the Easterns had of guarding their wealth, namely, 
the sealing up their money in a bag, as an illustration of 
God’s careful notice of his sin. He could have found no 
custom then in vogue that would have been a more striking 
figure of intensely-careful keeping; and this figure he 
employs to teach God’s close observation, and perfect remem- 
brance of man’s sins. 

In the second figure, the Psalmist is probably alluding 
to the custom of putting the tears shed by mourners in a 
bottle, and laying them on the tomb of the dead, as the 
most precious proofs of love. And this figure, than which 
nothing could convey a stronger idea of the value of tears, 
and of their careful preservation, David uses in his prayer to 
God with regard to his own tears. Hence the conclusion 
from the combined words of Job and David is, that God has 
as perfect a remembrance of our sins and sorrows as any 
earthly figure can express. This fact—taught so clearly in 
God’s Word, in His Providence, and shall we not say in our 
own consciousness, for we feel that God remembers all about 
us—implies two other facts, 


I. Gop’s INTIMATE ACQUAINTANCE WITH US. Knowledge 
is of course essential to memory, but what I want to lay upon 
our hearts is this thought :— How intimately God must know 
us, to be thus thoroughly acquainted with our sins and 
sorrows. For these two, our sins and sorrows, are the most 
unknown, secret parts of us. Our acquaintances and friends 
can only see the surface of our sins. There are in human 
nature dark depths which God’s love has veiled from even 
the nearest and keenest human eye. The closest intercourse 
alone reveals the motives, the wishes, and the will ; and these 
are the most corrupt portions of our sin. Perhaps our sorrows 
are more secret and private still. Sorrow is too sacred for 
the gaze of the mere acquaintance, too individual and personal — 


for the perfect knowledge Kind nearest friend. But so inti- 
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mate is God’s knowledge of us, that He knows every sin, has 
seen every tear. The sin of the darkest hour, the most retired 
scene—yes, even of the most retired recess of the heart, was 
perfectly known to Him. The sorrow, too, of our most soli- 
tary hour, and loneliest experience, was endured beneath His 
eye. Friendship may afford close and sweet communion ; 
thoughts may theu mingle, and affections blend, we may fancy, 
perhaps, very perfectly. But between us and our nearest 
friend, closer to us than he could possibly be, there is a 
Presence, a Person. There is an Ear that listens to more 
than even reaches the ear of friend, an Eye that sees more 
than is observed by brother or mother. This perfect know- 
ledge we should expect, if God be God at all. Nothing per- 
taining to us can be beyond the circle of his knowledge. The 
old sage said long ago, “ God’s centre is everywhere, His 
circumference nowhere,” and the sacred oracle has clearly 
taught us “ all things are naked and open to the eyes of Him 
with whom we have to do.” The fact our texts teach implies : 


II. Gop’s GREAT CARE FoR us. God not merely sees our 
sins, gazes on our tears, but has such profound interest in us 
that He treasures up all memories of us. They who care 
little for us, soon forget all of our circumstances and ex- 
periences that they may have learned. Not so with God. 
His care for us is as great as His knowledge of us. There 
are considerations which should lead us antecedently to this — 
belief, a belief that Scripture teaches and experience confirms. ~ 
God is our Creator, and from this relationship we should 
believe in His continued care for us. He surely looks with 
interest on the works of His hands, on the expression of His 
thoughts. God is our Father, and surely He has continual 
care for His sons. As His creatures, He sees in us His 
workmanship ; but as His offspring—His children—He sees 
in us the reflection of Himself. He looks on His own image 
and surely cares for that. But above all, God has sacrificed 
for us; His Son has suffered for us; and here is a very 
mighty argument to believe He cares for us. Because parents 
sacrifice and suffer so much for children—parental, and 
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especially a mother’s love, is the tenderest and most indis- 
soluble on earth. Since God spared not His own Son, but - 
delivered Him up for us all, will He not with Him also 
freely give us all things? Such considerations would lead 
us® to anticipate the teaching of our subject, namely, that 
God has the greatest care for us. 

We observed first of all that God has very intimate know- 
ledge of us ; but this would be no Gospel at all, apart from 
this other fact, that God cares for us. What a joy it is that 
He who alone “ knew what was in man,” who, as He mingled 
with publicans, and harlots, and sinners of the deepest dye, 
seeing, to the very worst, all their guilt and grief, was the 
One who had such sympathy and mercy for them, that He 
alone of all the world bore such pain, endured such anguish, 
died such a sacrifice for those He knew so well! What a joy 
it is that when we read “ God is not far from any one of us,” 
we can believe that not only is He not far as to place and 
knowledge, but is not far from us as to His care, His tender- 
ness, His love. 

The God who watches my sin, who observes so constantly 
and so strictly all my guilt, so that “my transgression is 
sealed up in a bag,” is not a God of justice merely. No! 
His wisdom is but the eye of His love. He sees my griefs 
as well as my guilt. He remembers my sorrows as well as 
my sin. He puts “ my tears in his bottle.” 
U. R. Tuomas. 


Redland, Bristol. 


Vou. x1 C 
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Sussect :—TZhings New and Old. 


“Jesus saith unto them, Have ye understood all these things? They 
say unto him, Yea, Lord. Then said he unto them, Therefore every 
scribe which is instructed unto the kingdom of heaven is like unt a 
man that is an hovseholder, which bringeth forth out of his treasure 
things new and old.”—Matthew xiii. 51, 52. 


Anulpsis of Domily the Six Hundred and Thoenty-ninth. 


eee is more remarkable than the way in which the 
W Almighty, in the arrangements of his wisdom, makes 
old things new. Though there is unity and unchanging life 
everywhere, there is no sameness. Even in the breaking of 
the day, the sun never rises with precisely the same appear- 
ances. The globe of fire burns with the same light, but the 
- messengers that carry and reflect his beams, are so changing, 
that for these four thousand years some new form of beauty 
has graced his rising every day. The shadows creep over 
the hills or “wave across the wheat,” but their processions 
vary with the changing hours. The river rolls “like God’s 
immensity,” but its waters “leap upon the crag,” or whistle 
in the reeds with some fresh sound every day. There are 
old oak trees, beneath which Cavalier and Roundhead have 
taken shelter from the heat of battle, and none put forth 
fresher shoots in the springing of the year. Even if all 
power of renewing life is gone, some parasite clings round 
the storm-worn trunk, and makes its very decay beautiful. — 
Things old and new are all about us from the treasury of © 
the Great Householder. And this is the law of their renewal. 
What is new feeds on and clothes an old unchanging life, and 
what is old ever seeks new expressions of its power. So is 
it in the, kingdom of heaven. Some amongst us are crying 
for progress and novelty, and some seeking the old paths and 
discarding everything new. The text may teach us the true 
wisdom. New things are good only as they feed upon old life 
—old things are worthless when they do not blossom afresh. 
The law of God’s kingdom is the rule of the scribe. Let us mark 
the provisions which God has made for making old things new. 
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I. OLp THINGS BECOME NEW BY THE PROGRESS AND 
GROWTH OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE, After the Lord had taught 
his disciples in parables, He said to them, “ Have ye under- 
stood all these things? They say unto him, Yea, Lord !” Then 
He replies, “Therefore every well instructed scribe,” de. As 
if He had said, “You think you understand them, and you 
may a little, but in after years you will come to them again, 
and evermore they will yield you new meanings.” No lives 
better illustrate this truth than the apostles’. How differently 
these very parables would be understood in after years. The 
sower, with the glad and sorrowful issues of his work—the 
pearl-seeker with his long sought prize—the fisherman’s net 
with its strange cargo—the leaven with its expanding life. 
Our own life teaches the same; as we have increased in 
knowledge and holiness, and our communion with God has 
been closer, old truths have yielded new treasures. The 
earthly life, cross and passion of our Lord, the resurrection 
from the dead, have come to us with new realizations of power, 
as our life has been deeper and our communion closer. 


II. OLp THINGS ARE MADE NEW BY THE PARABLES OR 
RESEMBLANCES OF LIFE. The great laws of the kingdom of 
heaven were evermore the same after its first establishment 
upon earth ; yet with what new light they were clothed, what 
new interpretations they received from the Saviour as He 
sat in the boat, weaving His parables from the shores and 
mountains of the sea of Galilee. The fields on the shore 
with their growing harvest, the pearl beneath the waters, the 
fisherman’s net, the mixed throng that lined the shore 
bringing to us the larger company on the “further bank of 
time,” are all pressed into the service. That busy lake, with 
its white sails and surrounding shores, is but a mirror of the 
world. The world is full of these resemblances to the deeper 
things of the kingdom of heaven. To perceive these analogies, 
and trace them in vivid pictures with living touches, is the 
work of the well-instructed scribe. By so doing, not only are 
sacred things interpreted by familiar experience, but common 

Vor. XII. v2 
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life is made sacred, and most things that we see and hear 
will shadow forth the kingdom of heaven. 


III. Op THINGS ARE MADE NEW BY THE VARYING 
EXPERIENCE OF LIFE. J¢ needs an experience resembling a 
truth fully to enter into it. We never learned until we sat 
and mourned like Job, what God could teach us in our 
sorrows. Old words of comfort came with new tones, like old 
faces with new expressions. There are some places in the 
world we can never see to advantage, unless we have watched 
them when a storm is raging, or in the failing of the light. 
So there are many truths, the beauty of which can never be 
seen, till we have been led into the house of mourniig. In 
the same way, our “lands of Beulah,” our “houses of peace,” 
and “chambers of rest,” interpret for us the joy of the Lord, 
ani new experiences give fresh coloring to old truths. 


IV. OLD THINGS ARE MADE NEW BY THE BREATH OF THE 
LIVING spirit. After all, it is the wonderful life in and 
beneath all things, that brings forth all this variety. All the 
world over—in shaded glens and on the open plain, along the 
great rivers of the west, where the foot of man hath never 
trodden—it is bringing forth new forms of beauty, clothing 
the insects with their mantles and coiffures, and crowning 
the old earth with new wreaths. So, in the soul of man, in 
that wondrous scenery with which we are so little familiar, 
the same blessed Spirit that once filled the house with the 
rushing mighty wind, and sat in cloven tongues of fire upon 
the heads of the apostles, has been filling our desires and 
meditations and memories with His heavenly breath, so that 
no truths that we have learned and loved ever decay or grow 
old, but blossom with eternal freshness. Things old and new! 
Will the motto ever lose its truth and music? Ah no; for 
when we are inheriting the years of His eternity, the Hand 
that made the crowd to wonder beside the waters of 
Gennesaret, shall still be spreading its treasures upon another 
shore. T. E, Fouuuer. 


Mriblical Exegesis. 


THE WORDS répac, onpcior, obvapuc, Eoyov. 


THERE are two classes of Divine works—those in which the 
Agent is concealed, and there is a chain of causes and effects ; 
and those in which the Agent is manifest, and there is no 
apparent cause but His presence and word. The first class 
are taking place every hour before our eyes, in nature ; the 
second class belong to revelation, in the proper sense of the 
word, 

It may be useful to regard with care the names by which 
the second class of Divine works are called in the Bible. Let 
us first take the word répzc. This word means miracle, won- 
der, prodigy, something which, being extraordinary, excites 
attention and is long remembered. It is perhaps related to the 
verb zpeiv, to tremble, to fear. In the Septuagint it is mostly 
used for the Hebrew mopheth, of which Gesenius says, that “ it 
properly ineans a beautiful or splendid deed.” It is sometimes 
used for tummahon, astonishment, terror ; for pele, something 
strange; shammah, astonishment ; mangnaseh, work. The 
wonder excited by a répec is not only on account of its 
strangeness, there being no apparent natural cause, but often 
on account of its beauty and splendor. 

The next word, the most frequently used, and the most 
important of all, is onpetoy, a sign or token: “an open 
act,” says Basil the Great, “having the manifestation of 
something by itself hidden and unapparent.” The Hebrew 
word is oth, and this sometimes means a token of a 
covenant, as the rainbow. The rainbow was nothing 
new, but God gave it a new meaning. The feast of the 
passover was an oth to the Israelites of their deliverance 
from Egypt. Again, Isaiah and his children, with their 
significant names, were othoth, sigus to Israel that God’s 
promise would be fulfilled. But an oth in the Old Testament 
is often a sign of God’s presence and operation, “a finger-post 
of God.” In Exod. iv, 8, the changes of the rod in the hand 
of Moses were to be signs to the Hebrews that the God of 
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their fathers had appeared to him for their good. See also, 
Deut. iv. 34, where the reference is to the works by which 
God had effected the deliverance of his people from Egypt ; 
and Judges vi. 17, where Gideon asks a sign from the angel 
to confirm his faith, and was granted “ fire from the rock,” 
verse 21. In the New Testament the word onpeia, as applied 
to the works of Jesus, signifies God’s presence with Him as 
the Christ ; as applied to the works wrought by His servants, 
and in His name, it signifies their authentic commission by 
Him. Thus Paul speaks of “the signs of an Apostle.” 
(2 Cor. xii. 12). A onetoy then, is an indication that God 
is revealing Himself, using His power, in order to show forth 
His beauty and His loving-kindness. 

The word dbvapuc properly signifies power, and the works 
in question are called powers, from the Almightiness which is 
the cause of them. As the Hebrew word for God carries the 
notion of strength, it is congruous that a revelation of God 
should include a manifestation of power. The Creator has 
subjected to every creature a certain domain of nature in 
which his power may be exercised, and his will take effect. 
Man has a wider domain than a beast, and angels than men. 
But a creature’s power, however exalted he be, is limited at 
last. And it is something which is only given to him, and 
in its exercise is a mystery to himself. But God’s power over 
nature is boundless, original, and self-conscious. When we 
see this boundless power exercised by a person, we know that 
“that Person is God. 

The essence of the works in question lies not in their 
strangeness. Therefore, in the New Testament, they are 
never styled répa7« alone. Their essence is properly denoted 
by the word cnpeia ; they are revelations of power, will, and 
character. Hence the name onpeia often stands by itself. 
So also does Cuvapetc, since power is the instrument of the 
revelation. : 

It is evident that, in order to represent the use of the 
original words to the English reader, and to preserve for his 
instruction the Scriptural aspect of the works in question, . 
each of these words should have been carefully fitted by an 
English word, and that English word carefully retained. 
Unfortunately, this is not done in our version. = 

Hoping that the reader will bear in’ mind the abové 
remarks, we now proceed to cite certain passages which have 
suffered through inexactness of rendering. As we have not 
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space to print the authorized version of them, we request the 
reader, when his memory fails, to refer to his Bible for 
the purpose of comparison. For our present object we 
render répac by wonder, onustoy by sign, and dbvajuc by 
power. 

Matt. vii. 22— .. . and in thy name done many power's ? 

Matt. xiv. 2.—This is John the Baptist ; he is risen from 
the dead ; and therefore powers do work in him. 

Mark ix. 39.—Forbid him not ; for there. is no man which 
shall do a power in my name, that can lightly speak evil 
of me. 

Luke xxiii 8— . . . he hoped to have seen some 
sign done by Him. 

John ii. 11.—This beginning of signs did Jesus in Cana of 
Galilee. 

John iii. 2.— - noman can do these signs that 
thou doest, except God be with him. 

John iy. 54.—This is again the second sign that Jesus did, 
when He was come out of Juda into Galilee. 

John yi. 2.—And a great multitude followed Him, because 
they saw His signs which He did on them that were diseased. 

John vi. 14.—Then those men, when they had seen the 
sign which Jesus did, said, This is of a truth that prophet 
that should come into the world. 

John vii. 31.—When the Christ cometh, will He do more 
signs than these which this man hath done ? 

John ix. 16.—How can a man that is a sinner do such 
signs ? 

John x. 41.—John did no sign ; but all things that John 
spake of this man were true. , 

John xi. 47.—-What do we ? for this man doeth many sigs. 

John xii. 18.—For this cause the people also met Him, for 
that they heard that He had done this sign. 

John xii. 37.—But though He had done so many signs 
before them, yet they believed not on Him. 

Acts ii. 19, 22.—And I will shew wonders in heaven above, 
and signs in the earth beneath. . . . Jesus of Nazareth, 
a man pointed out of God among you by powers, and wonders 
and signs. 

Acts iv. 16, 22.—What shall we do to these men ? for that 
indeed a notable sign hath been done by them is manifest. 

. For the man was above forty years old, on whom 
this si ign of healing had come to pass. 
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Acts vi. 8.—And Stephen, full of faith and power, did 
great wonders and signs among the people. 

Acts viii. 6, 13.—And the people with one accord gave 
heed unto those things which Philip spake, hearing and 
seeing the szgvs which he did. . . . Then Simon himself 
believed also: and when he was baptized, he continued with 
Philip, and wondered, beholding the signs and great powers 
which came to pass. 

Acts xv. 12.—Then all the multitude kept silence, and 
gave audience to Barnabas and Paul, declaring what segns 
and wonders God had wrought among the Gentiles. 

Acts xix. 11.—And God wrought powers not usual by the 
hands of Paul. 

Rom. xv. 19. By the power of signs and wonders, by the 
power of the Spirit of God. 

1 Cor, xii. 10, 28, 29.—To another the operations of powers. 
: And God hath set in the church, first apostles, 
secondly prophets, thirdly teachers, afterwards powers, then 
gifts of healings. . . . Are all apostles? are all prophets? 
are all teachers? are all powers ? 

2 Cor. xii. 12.—Truly the signs of an apostle were wrought 
among you in all patience, zn signs, and wonders, and powers. 

Gal. iii. 5.—He then that ministereth to you the Spirit 
and worketh powers among you, doeth he it, &e. 

Heb. ii. 4.—God also bearing them witness, both with 
signs and wonders and divers powers, and allottings of the 
Holy Ghost. 

The fourth word in our list, Zpyor, is generic. It is simply 
work, and is, therefore, applied to God’s operations in nature, 
. as well as when more distinctly revealing Himself. In 
St. John’s Gospel this word is constantly applied, by Jesus 
Himself, to the signs and wonders which He wrought. 
(Jobn v. 36, vii. 21, x. 25, 32, 38,-xiv. 11, 12, xv. 24. See 
also Matt. xi. 2). This use is most remarkable and instructive. 
It shows us that Christ’s miracles were one with His other 
deeds—they manifested His character. Those who knew 
who He really was were no longer astonished at His actions, - 
however powerful. These were only parts of the great 
wonder, the Incarnation of the Word. 


—2o——— 


Ghe OChristian Pear. 


BY A CLERGYMAN, 


Advent. 
“Behold, the Lord cometh.”—Jude 14. 


Tus majestic fragment of a long lost book, like some surviv- 
ing torso, gives us a conception of what must have been the 
perfection of the whole. It also shows the character of 
Enoch’s piety, who is described as “ walking with God,” and 
is commended as having “pleased God” by his fazth. It 
was not the unsubstantial piety of the deist, who worships 
God merely as the Author of nature, but it was faith in the 
God of revelation, who had revealed Himself to Adam as the 
Holy One and the Just, who was revealing Himself to Enoch 
in his capacity as prophet, and who would reveal Himself 
again and again in fulfilment of His word. The God of the 
deist never comes ; the God of the Bible has come and is ever 
coming. 

It is significant that this most ancient recorded prophecy 
should begin with that with which the last Old Testament 
prophet ends the ancient literature of Israel, and with which 
the prophet of Patmos also closes the New Testament. 
“ Behold, the Lord cometh,” says Enoch. “ The Lord whom 
ye seek shall suddenly come,” says Malachi. Christ’s name in 
the Apocalypse is still the Coming One. He says in the end 
of that book of mystery, “Surely I come quickly,” and the 
Church answers, “ Zven so, come, Lord Jesus.”  Christ’s 
Advent is the chief burthen of the prophetic message. 

The verb to come has a peculiar meaning in the phraseology 
of Scripture, first, in the Old Testament, and by derivation, 
thence, in the New. It is used to signify God’s manifestation 
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of Himself to men, either in wrath or in merey. So constant 
is this use, that this may be regarded as the Biblical word for 
that which we call revelation. Reference to a few of the 
leading passages will illustrate this. 

In Deut. xxxii. 2, Moses is speaking of God’s revelation of 
Himself to Israel in the wilderness :-— 

And he said, 

Jehovah came from Sinai, 

And rose up from Seir unto them ; 

He shined forth from mount Paran, 

And He came with ten thousands of saints : 
From His right hand went a fiery law for them. 

In Ps. xl. 7, 8, Christ Himself is speaking of His advent :— 

Then said I, Behold I come ; 

In the volume of the book it is written of me, 
To do thy pleasure, O my God, I delighted ; 
And thy law is in the midst of my soul. 

In Ps. xevi. 12, 13, David predicts the advent :— 
Let the field be joyful, and all that is therein : 
Then shall shout for joy all the trees of the forest 
Before Jehovah : 

For He cometh, for He cometh to judge the earth : 
He shall judge the world in righteousness, 
And peoples in His truth. 
In Isaiah lix. 20, the prophet predicts the appearing of 
the Redeemer : — 
And there shall come to Zion a Redeemer, 
And shall turn away transgression from Jacob, saith 
Jehovah. 

Since, then, the coming of God means in Scripture, Glod’s 
revelation of Himself, there have been as many comings as 
occasions of revelation. The divers manners of action, speech, 
and influence, whereby God manifested Himself of old, were 
all so many comings. He came to destroy the Cities -of the 
Plain; He came to deliver Israel from Egypt; He came to 
mount Sinai; He came to His temple ; He came whenever 
an inspired prophet prophesied. But as all revelation 
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culminates in Christ the Mediator, the appearing of Christ 
is called the Coming. And as there has been one appearing 
of Christ which is the object of our faithful and loving 
remembrance, and there is to be another which is the object 
of our hopeful anticipation, so we speak of the First and 
Second Advents of our Lord. These two Advents are the 
two chief moments in the history of the world, and give 
character to all our revealed religion. 

The two Advents are not clearly distinguished in the 
prophets, but their descriptions are blent together. Nor are 
they separated in the celebration of this season. At the com- 
mencement of the Christian Year, the Church commemorates 
the First Advent, and looks forward to the Second. They 
are undistinguished in this prophecy of Enoch’s, which holds 
good of both. The two Adveuts must largely have a common 
character, or they could not have been both predicted in the 
same words. 

The Coming of Christ is— 


I. For Jupement: To execute judgment upon all. 

Judgment is not necessarily condemnation. Here it takes 
effect on all. It is the discrimination of righteousness ; the 
highest moral perspicacity and authority in exercise upon its 
proper objects. Some are approved, others are condemned ; 
some are attracted, others repelled ; and thus a separation is 
effected. No two parties were ever more clearly defined and 
distinguished, than those whom Jesus—who knew the charac- 
ter of every man—approved on the one hand and condemned 
on the other. The appearing of the Lord of the holy law . 
and of the conscience, necessarily had a judicial effect. He 
attracted John and repelled Caiaphas. Even when He was 
on the Cross, He proved a divider. Penitence was on one 
hand, obstinacy on the other. 

So will it be at last. Omniscient holiness will ascend the 
judgment seat. He will approve or condemn every individual 
of that vast assembly, and every individual will be either 
attracted or repelled. The words Depart and Come are the 
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authoritative utterance and practical conclusion of sentiments 
which are necessary and mutual. The diseased conscience 
of Caiaphas had of old no complacence in his Prisoner, and 
when their positions are reversed, terror will supersede dislike. 
“God’s justice,” says an old writer,* “is an attribute, 
whereby he separateth all those from His presence that are 
unlike to Him.” 
The Coming of Christ is— 


II. For Conviction: and to convince all that are un- 
godly among them of all their ungodly deeds which they have 
ungodly committed, and of all their hard speeches which un-— 
‘godly sinners have spoken against Him. 

The sins specified in the context are ungodly deeds and 
hard speeches against God. Enoch, although himself a sublime 
saint, lived in an age of wickedness, which rendered his 
independence the more conspicuous and his piety the more 
excellent. The wngodly deeds were acts of rebellion against 
the rightful Lord ; and the hard speeches were blasphemies, 
perhaps for exclusion from the Garden, for the obstinacy of 
the soil, and the labor which it rendered necessary to obtain 
food. The prophet predicted that the Lord at His coming 
would convince sinners of their wickedness, would not only 
condemn them, but. make them condemn themselves, 

In the time of Christ, sinners were conscience-stricken, The 
Pharisees cowered before His eye and His voice. The publi- _ 
can Zaccheeus was brought to repentance and restitution. ~ 
Rash but infirm Peter was moved to tears, The dying thief 
was led to penitence and the prayer of faith. 

So, at last, every sinner will feel, as he has never felt 
before, his own wickedness and folly. The revelation of the 
Judge will impart to conscience new vitality and force, 
Ungodly deeds will be seen in all their hideousness, and dis- 
sonant echoes of old blushemies will re-awake in the halls of 
memory. ‘This conviction will render the inevitable society 
of self intolerable. The conviction produced by the First 
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Advent gave occasion for repentance, but that produced by 
the Second will be the instrument of vengeance. 
The Scriptures speak not only of a coming of God to men, 


but of men coming to God. 


the one to bring about the other. 
character from Divine revelation. 


It is the merciful intention of 


All our religion takes its 
If God reveals himself to 


us as our righteous Lord, loving Father, and self-sacrificing 
Redeemer, it is ours to yield us to Him in faith, gratitude 


and service. 


Placed as we are between His two advents, 


looking back on the one and forward to the other, let us 
come in obedience to the invitation of the First, and the invi- 
tation of the Second shall be ours also. 


Che Preacher's Finger-Qost. 


GOD’s LOVE GREATER THAN A 
MOTHER'S. 

“Can a mother forget her suck- 
ing child, thatshe should not have 
compassion on the son of her womb? 
yea, they may forget, yet will I 
not forget thee.”—Isa. xlix. 15. 
THERE is a tendency in 
trouble to generate in the 
mind of the good misgivings 
as to God’s affection for 
them. ‘They often start 
the question, “If He loves 
us, why are we thus af- 
flicted ?” Thus the good men 
of old. felt in Babylonian 
exile. ‘The Lord hath for- 
saken me, and my God hath 
forgotten me.” In the text, 
the great Godcondescends to 


give the strongest assurance 
to the. contrary. ‘Can a 
woman forget her sucking 
child,’ &ce. The love of a 
mother for her child is the 
strongest natural affection 
under the sun. The following 
touching incident was related 
by the Rev. Norman Macleod, 
of Glasgow :—His father was 
preaching on tbe love of 
God, and to illustrate his sub- 
ject, referred to a poor widow 
in Scotland, who, being dis- 
tressed for rent, resolved to 
go, carrying her helpless babe 
with her, and borrow of a 
friend that lived ten miles 
from her home. The journey 
lay across a bleak mountain, 
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and the day was rough and 
snowy. Soon after her depar- 
ture, the neighbours felt it 
would be impossible for her 
to reach her destination, and 
feared that her very life was 
endangered by the snowstorm 
that was rapidly gaining in 
violence. Twelve strong men 
resolved to go in search ; far 
away on the mountain they 
found the poor woman lying 
in the snow, sleeping the 
sleep of death. Where was 
the babe? Ina sheltered nook 
in the rock, close by, warm 
and alive, because wrapt in 
the garments of which the mo- 
ther had deprived herself. 
Yet, strong as it is, God’s love 
for ‘the good and the true is 
stronger. A few points will 
illustrate this. 


I. A MOTHER’S LOVE FOR 
HER CHILD IS BUT A FRACTION 
DERIVED FROM GOD’S LOVE FOR 
MAN. All the affection that 
glows in the heart of the 
most loving mothers at this 
moment on earth is but a ray 
from the eternal sun, a drop 
from the fathomless ocean, of 
His love. Strongasitis, there- 
fore, it is as nothing to His. 
Tf this affection, then, seldom 
forgets the sucking child, 
how infinitely unlikely it is 
that the affection of the 
Eternal Father will allow Him 
to “ forget” His children. 


II. THe srroncest arFr- 


-mutation. 
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FECTION OF A MOTHER IS SUB- 
JECT TO MUTATIONS. First: The 
conduct of the mother may cool 
or even quench this spark 
within her. In some cases 
debauchery, intemperance, 
and vice have extinguished 
this sacred fire, and the 
parent has become unnatural 
and cruel to her offspring. 
Secondly: The conduct of 
the child may cool or even 
quench this spark within her. 
The child may grow up in 
vice, become so monstrous in 
depravity as to turn this love 
into loathing and abhorrence. 
But the affection of the 
Eternal is subject to no such 
No change can 
take place in Him, and the 
changes that take place in 
the objects of His love were 
all known to Him before He. 
loved them. ‘Who, then, 
shall separate us from the 
love of God,” &e. 


III. THe OBJECT OF THE 
MOTHER'S LOVE IS NOTSO NEAR 
TO HER AS THE OBJECT OF THE» 
Divive AFFECTION. First : 
The mother is not the owner 
of the child. His limbs, 
faculties, being, are not hers. 
But God is the absolute 
Proprietor of man, ‘All 
souls are His.” Secondly ; 
The mother is not the life of 
the child. Her life is distinct 
from that of her offspring. 
But God is the very life of 
man. His constant visitation 
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preserveth his spirit. He 
lives in man and man lives 
in Him. 


IV. THE FAILURE OF THE 
MOTHER’S AFFECTION TOWARDS 
HER OFFSPRING WOULD NOT BE 
SO TERRIBLE AS THE FAILURE 
oF GoOD’s AFFECTION TOWARDS 
THE GooD. ‘The mother may 
withdraw her affection from 
her child, she may become 
unnatural and cruel ; yet the 
child, thrown upon his own 
resources, may get on. Her 
very desertion may so stimu- 
late him to use his faculties 
that he may reach a position 
higher than that he could 
have reached under her fos- 
tering care. But if God for- 
sakes a man, he is ruined 
inevitably, and for ever—His 
desertion is hell. These 
thoughts help us, in some 
humble measure, to catch the 
force of the assurance which 
the Eternal makes to His 
people in the text. 


CHRIST’S WONDERFUL MISSION. 


“Who gave himself for our sins, 
that he might deliver us from this 
resent evil world, according to the 
will of God and our Father.”— 
Gal. i. 4. 


From this passage we learn— 


J. Curtst’s MISSION WAS A 
SELF DEDICATION. “Who gave 
himself for our sins.” The 
expression suggests—First : 
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Self-Proprietorship. ~We can 
only truly give that which 
belongs to us. Christ’s exis- 
tence was His own. He was 
the only being that ever ap- 
peared on thisearth that could 
say—“ I am my own.” Be- 
cause of this, He had a 
right to present Himself a 
sacrifice. The expression 
suggests —Secondly: Pure 
spontaneity. He gave—no co- 
ercive force compelled Him 
to it—He was absolutely free. 
He had power to lay down 
His life and power to take it 
up again. The word suggests 
—Third: Supreme benevo- 
lence. The most valuable pro- 
perty a man has is himself. 
Lordly estates and princely 
crowns are dust in the ba- 
lance to this. Christ gave 
Himself: a greater gift than 
if He had presented all the 
systems of immensity. From 
this passage we learn that :— 


II. Curist’s MISSION WAS 
FOR THE REMOVAL OF SIN. It 
was for our sins. “ That he 
might deliver us from this 
present evil world.” First : 
That He might deliver us 
from the guilt of the sin of the 
present evil world, This He 
does by His sacrificial death, 
which laid the foundation of* 
our forgiveness. ‘ Whom God 
hath set forth,” &c. Secondly: 
That He might deliwer us 
From the dominion of the sin 
of the present evil world. That 
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He might free the «intellect 
Jrom error, the affections from 
impurity, the will from pre- 
judices, and the whole soul 
From all the fettering forces 
of sin. From this passage we 
learn :— 


III. Curist’s MISSION WAS 
ACCORDING TO THE Drvine 
witt. ‘ According to the 
will of God and our Father,” 
Christ Himself declared this, 
“ IT came down from heaven, 

- not to do mine own will, but 
the will of him that sent me.” 
(John vi. 38,40—x. 18—xvii. 
2, 6, 15). Though he was ab- 
solutely free-in His work, yet 
in His freedom He was work- 
ing out the will of His Father. 
Indeed, the only true freedom 
consists in working out the 
plan of God. Such is the mis- 
sion of Christ. Let us regard 
Him with adoring gratitude, 
and practically trust Him as 
our only Deliverer. 


PROFITABLENESS OF PRAYER. 


“What profit should we have, 
if we pray unto him,”—Job xxi. 15. 


Tuts is a selfish question, and 
foreign to the spirit of prayer; 
_still it is often asked, and 
admits of an answer that may 
satisfy the most greedy soul. 
What profit? We answer— 


I. A CONSCIOUSNESS OF 
HAVING DONE A RIGHT THING. 
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To approach our Maker in 
penitence for our sins, in 
gratitude for His mercies, 
and in humble entreaty for 
His continued care, His par- 
doning and sanctifying grace, 
is a service most obviously 
right and reasonable. He 
who discharges it will be 
rewarded by a happy con- 
sciousness of having done the 
right thing. “What profit 7” 
We answer— 


II. A REALIZATION OF HIS 
PRESENCE. Prayer implies 
conscious contact with God. 
It is the soul feeling that the 
Eternal is near it to hear its 
petitions. This realization is 
highly profitable. First: Z¢ 
quickens the spiritual powers. 
It stirs the profoundest sym- 
pathies of the soul, and brmgs 
the highest faculties into 
play. Secondly : Jt destroys 
our pride. The soul, in the 
presence of God, feels its 
nothingness. Pride, the pre- 


cursor of ruin, withers in the 
conscious presence of the ~ 


Infinite. Thirdly: Jt spi- 
ritualizes our nature. The 
soul in the presence of its 
Maker feels the world to be 
a mere passing scene, a fleet- 
ing shadow, a mere bubble in 
the stream of being. ‘What 
profit?” We answer— 

III. .A RESPONSE TO YOUR 
ASPIRATIONS. Real prayer is 
ever answered. Not, perhaps, 


= 
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the receiving of the thing 
sought, nor in the manner 
expected ; still it is always an- 
swered. First: God’s Word 
assures us of this, ‘ Ask and 
ye shall receive,” &e. It fur- 
nishes us also with numerous 
instances of success—Abra- 
ham, Moses, Elijah, Hezekiah, 
the Apostles. Secondly : 
Christian experience testifies to 
this. What an old Hebrew 
saint has said, the pious in 
every age can say: “I cried 
unto the Lord and he heard 
me.” 


GOD’S MERCY TOWARDS A SOUL- 
THIRSTING WORLD. 


“ And the Spirit, and the bride 
say, Come. And let him that 
heareth say, Come. And let him 
that is athirst come. 
ever will, let him take the water 
of life freely.” —Rev. xxii. 17. 


Men’s souls everywhere burn 
with a thirst for a good: they 
have not. ‘ Who will show 
us any good?” is the deep, 
world-wide cry. God has 
attended to this ery, and in 
doing so we discover His 
wonderful mercy. 


I. IN THE PROVISION HE 
HAS MADE FoR IT. “ The wa- 
ter of life.” First: The pro- 
vision is exquisitely suitable. 
What can quench the thirst 
like water? What water is 
to the thirsty body, the Gos- 
pel is to the ever-craving soul, 

Vou. Xx. 


And whoso- | 
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exquisitely fitted to meet the 


_ case. Secondly : Lhe provision 


is absolutely free. It is free 
to us all. “ Whosoever will.” 
All tribes and classes of men 
are included in this ‘“whoso- 
ever.” Itis free, without pay- 
ment, without money and 
without price. The provision 
is as free as the air we breathe. 
His wonderful mercy is seen : 


IJ. IN THE PRESSING IN- 
VITATION TO THE PROVISION. 
First: The Divine Spirit says 
“ Come.” He is constantly 
wooing souls to this Water of 
Life. Secondly : The Christian 
Church says ‘“Come.” The 
Church takes up the invitation 
of the Spirit, repeats, and 
spreads it, Thirdly: Zhe mere 
hearer is commanded to say 
“ Come.” He, on whose ear the 
distant echo of the word 
“come” may fall, should take 
it up and voice it on. Thus 
Infinite Mercy has not only 
made such a provision, but 
sounds the invitation through 
the Spirit, through the 
Church, through all that 
hear. Come! come! come! 
He speaks to the world 
through a thousand voices. 


TEMPERATED SORROW FOR THE 
DEPARTED GOOD. 


“ But I would not have you to 

be ignorant, brethren, concerning 

them which are asleep, that ye sor- 

row not, even as others which haye 
x 
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no hope. For if we believe that 
Jesus died and rose again, even so 
them also which sleep in Jesus will 
God bring with him.”—1 Thess. 
iv. 13, 14. 


First : Death creates sorrow 
in the breast of the lwing. To 
weep over the grave of the 
loved ones is natural. Reli- 
gion does not stifle the sensi- 
bilities of our nature, nor dry 
up the fountain of our tears. 
Christ himself wept over the 
grave of Lazarus. Second : 


Sin intensifies the sorrow of 


the living jor the dead. 'The 
apostle speaks of others that 
sorrow ‘which have no hope.” 
To the heathen, death is a 
terrible thing; it is an 
eternal extinction, an ever- 
lasting separation, &c. Nor 
to the Jews was it a much 
brighter thing. To them, for 
the most part, the grave 
was a starless midnight, a 
chaos of confusion, a land 
of darkness as darkness it- 
self. Thirdly : Christianity 
lemperates our grief for the 
dead. This is the object of 
Paul’s exhortation: an exhor- 
, tation which contains two ge- 
» neral arguments against ex- 
‘cess of grief for the holy 
» dead. 


I. THEIR PRESENT CONDI- 
T1i0N. They are not gone out 
of existence, nor are they even 
in purgatorial fires, they are 
nowonlyasleep. (1) Sleep isa 
welcome state. How wel- 
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come is the chamber of re- 
pose to him whose limbs are 
wearied with the toils of the 
day. Even so death is wel- 
come to those who have 
borne the burden and the 
heat of life's probationary 
day, and desire to depart. 
(2) Sleep is a state of security. 
Men do not commit them- 
selves to sleep till they are 
satisfied as to the safety of 
their position. How secure 
are the holy dead ! they have 
died in the Lord. (8) Sleep 
is a state of re-invigoration, 1t 
gives a new tone to the 
system, a new vigor, to the 
limb, No bath is so invigora- 
ting to the system as a bath 
in the wave of oblivion. ‘The 
holy dead renew their strength 
in eternity. (4) Sleep is a 
state ofanticipation, Men yield 
themselves to repose with the 
hope of amorning. The dead 
shall rise from their slum- 
bers. The other argument 
is :— 


II. Turk FUTURE DESs- 
tiny. ‘If we believe that 
Jesus died and rose again,”’ 
&c. Observe—(1) The nature 
of the future destiny. God 
will bring them with Him. 
“God will bring them.” He is 
coming. ‘ Behold, the Lord 
cometh with ten thousands 
of his saints.” (Jude 14) He 
will bring them with Him— 
with Christ. Christ will 


| come as the judge of all 
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mankind, “in the glory of 
his Father with the holy 
angels.” . They will be with 
Him, not as disembodied 
spirits, but as perfected, glo- 
ried men. “This is the 
Father’s will which hath sent 
me, that of all which he hath 
given me I should lose no- 
thing, but should raise it up 
again at the last day. Ob- 
serve—(2) The certainty of 
the future destiny. The 
certainty is based upon the 
fact that “Jesus died and rose 
again.” These are the two 
great cardinal facts of the 
Gospel, facts attested by 
every species of evidence. 
How strong, then, the argu- 
ment for temperating our 
sorrow over the holy dead. 
Their present state is rest ; 
they are asleep in Jesus. 
They sleep safely, sweetly, 
and strengtheningly ; as the 
babe sleeps on the breast of 
her who bore it, and loves it 
with a love stronger than 
death. Their future pros- 
pects are bright. God will 
bring them with Him. There 
is a day for the manifestation 
of the sons of God. They 
will be seen with Him by an 
assembled universe as the 
redeemed of His grace, the 
children of His adoption, and 
the sharers of His glory. 


_ 
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THE BETHEL YACHT OF 
GALILEE, 


“ And he spake to his disciples, 
that a small ship should wait on 
him.”—Mark iii. ix. 


YACHT means a_ passenger 
boat. Some suppose, and it 
is highly probable, that a ship 
was kept for His special use. 
In Matt. viii. 23, the de- 
finite article is used, 70 
mAoiov, and the words in the 
text fully imply this : zpoo- 
kaprepy abro, “should con- 
stantly be in waiting for 
Him.” The Lord spent three 
parts of His public ministry, 
both in time and works, near 
the Sea of Galilee. “ Most 
of his mighty works were 
done” (Matt. xi. 20) in Cho- 
razin, Bethsaida, Capernaum. 
On its shores he called Peter, 
Andrew, and the rest of the 
twelve ; not far off was 
preached the Sermon on the 
Mount; here, too, the five 
thousand and the four thou- 
sand were fed; after His re- 
surrection it was here He 
showed himself to His dis- 
ciples, even to the number of 
five hundred at once. What 
undying memories hast thou, 
O Sea of Galilee ! 


“Tt is not that the wild gazelle 
Comes down to drink thy tide, 
But He that was pierced to save from 


hell 
Oft wandered by thy side.” 
McCueEyne. 


J. Tsar Master. First: 
A man. A man and a 
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brother; considerate, affec- 
tionate, compassionate. One 
who shared in the joys, 


sorrows, and toils of our 
common life. One who de- 
lighted to call Himself the 
Son of Man. Secondly: God. 
Mysterious, wonderful, aw- 
ful. He exercised the au- 
thority, He put forth the 
power of God. Not a town, 
scarcely a landing place, of 
this sacred sea but witnessed 
His mighty power ; power to 
feed, heal, restore sight and 
hearing ; power to calm the 
raging of the sea, and to roll 
back the winds behind the 
mountain tops. But He came 
not to dazzle and affright. 
These “mighty works” were 
but stepping-stones by which 
the believing might rise to 
behold the putting forth of 
Divinest power, the power to 
pardon sins. ‘He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.” 
“T am come that ye might 
have life, and that ye might 
have it more abundantly.” 
“The Son of man is come to 
seek and to save that which 
is lost.” 


Il. Tuecrew. The twelve 
disciples. I fancy Peter at 
tue helm of his own, newest, 
best little ship ; never such 
anaster, sucha crew. Bound 
not by “articles” but by 
love, they work not for them- 
selves but for Him. “ They 
seek not their own,” &c. In 
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perplexity, He cleared away 
their ignorance; in failure, 
he helped them first, reproved 
them afterwards. ‘Lord, 
save me, and immediately 
Jesus stretched forth his 
hand, and caught him, and 
said unto him, O thou of 
little faith, wherefore did’st 
thou doubt?” (Matt. xiv. 30, 
31.) Observe the order of 
time in this thrilling narra- 
tive. Blessed followers of a 
blessed Master ! 


III. Tse voyaces. Not 
for traffic, barter, pleasure, 
plunder, war. They went 
fishing, not for fish, but for 
men. Voyages of unmixed 
blessing. We are not told 
the number ; but where sick 
folk were clustered, waiting 
for, and wanting Jesus, thither 
her course was shaped, 
and as she touched the 
strand, how would her happy 
crew bound to tell of His 
arrival. 


Lessons :—First: This 
Master still lives. He brought 
the Godhead down to earth, 
He has carried our manhood 
into heaven. Heaven is 
moored to our race by the 
two natures of Christ. Let 
not the sinner eut with his 
own hand this double bond ; 
if he does, he must drift for 
ever in the stormy gulf of 
perdition, Secondly: Dis- 
ciples are still found. They 
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exhibit the same characteris- 
tics of the first chosen crew, 
certainly in failings, may we 
not say, also, in faith? Are 
there not many who count 
success in Christ’s service 
their highest reward; who 
love Him first, and best, and 
most, and long to serve Him 


better? Thirdly :- The voy- 
ages of Christianity are not 
yet ended. She goes to bless 
the world. 


“Waft, waft, ye winds His story, 
And you, ye waters, roll, 
Till, like a sea of glory, 
It spreads from pole to pole.” 


“Will ye alsobe his disciples?” 
H. T. Miter. 


—— 
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HISTORICAL NOTICES OF DISCOVERY. 


At the head of the list stands 
that of Sir Isaac Newton, one of 
the greatest minds of ancient or 
modern times, and the bare men- 
tion of which is connected with 
the most sublime of sciences. That 
ardent, but humble spirit of in- 
quiry, so necessary to success, was 
characteristic of his mind. Hence 
he used to speak of himself as 
having been all his life but “a 
child gathering pebbles on the sea- 
shore.” This shows the spirit in 
which he pursued his investiga- 
tions ; and he was accustomed mo- 
destly to say that “if there was 
any mental endowment in which 
he excelled the generality of men, 
it was that of patience in the ex- 
amination of the facts and pheno- 
mena of his subject.” It was from 
one of the most simple incidents 
that Newton was enabled to dis- 
close to the world the system of 
the universe—that of the fall of 
an apple, a thing that had been 
observed millions of times without 
any recognition and application of 
that principle which he discovered 
and carried out into the boundless 
universe. It is said to‘have taken 
place in his twenty-third year, 
when, during the prevalence of the 


Vou. xm. . 


plague in London, at his retreat in 
the country, he was one day sitting 
or lying under an apple tree, in his 
garden, and an apple fell beside 
him; he immediately began to re- 
flect on the cause of the fall of the 
apple, which, attributing to the 
right principle—the attraction of 
gravity—he extended it to the uni- 
verse, and found that it was that 
which kept the sun in the centre 
of the solar system, the planets in 
their orbits as they revolve around 
him, and their satellites in their 
orbits around them. The existence 
of gravitation, or a tendency to 
fall towards the centre of the earth, 
was already known as affecting all 
bodies in the immediate vicinity 
of our planet; and the great Gali- 
leo had even ascertained the law, 
or rate, according to which their 
motion is accelerated as they con- 
tinued their descent. But no one 
had as yet dreamed of the gravita- 
tion of the heavens, till the idea 
now first dimly rose on the mind 
of Newton. The name of Galileo 
furnishes another illustrative ex- 
ample of important discovery from 
common occurrences, and of the 
triumph of science. Standing one 
day in the metropolitan church of 
Pisa, he noticed the movements of 
a suspended lamp, which some 
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accidental disturbance had caused 
to vibrate. The application of this 
regular motion to the measure- 
ment of time suggested itself to 
him. And the invention of the 
pendulum was the result—the prin- 
ciple of the most perfect measure 
of time that we have. Now this 
incident had no doubt been no- 
ticed thousands of times before by 
others ; but it was reserved for the 
philosophic attention of Galileo to 
turn it to advantage, though he 
was not yet twenty years of age. 

“ How striking an example is 
this for us,” observes an eminent 
writer, ‘‘ when we discover, or 
think we discover, any fact in the 
economy of nature which we have 
reason to believe has not previously 
been observed! Let it at least be 
verified and recorded. No truth is 
altogether barren; and even that 
which looks, at first sight, the very 
simplest and most trivial, may turn 
out fruitful in precious results.” 

It was from a circumstance, if 
not similar, yet partaking of the 
nature of the same simplicity, 
that this philosopher discovered 
the noble instrument which has 
rendered him most illustrious, 
and given his name the greatest 
notoriety. While he was residing 
at Venice, a report came to that 
city, that a Dutchman had pre- 
sented to Count Maurice, of Nas- 
sau, an instrument by which dis- 
tant objects were made to appear 
asif near. This was all that was 
stated, and this was enough for the 
mind of Galileo. He set himself 
to work, and soon found that by a 
certain arrangement of spherical 
glasses he could produce the same 
effect. The discovery of the tele- 
scope was the result. 

Toa very simple circumstance 
we owe the discovery of one of the 
most beautiful of modern arts. 
Prince Rupert, one morning, no- 
ticed a soldier rubbing the rust off 
his gun barrel, occasioned by the 
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dew of the night before, and that 
it left on the surface of the steel 
a collection of very minute holes, 
resembling a dark engraving, parts 
of which had, here and there, been 
rubbed away by the soldier. The 
kind of engraving called mezzotinto 
was thus suggested to him, and its 
invention the result of his experi- 
ments. 

The waving of a linen shirt 
hanging before the fire, in the 
warm and ascending air, or the 
ascending of smoke in a chimney, 
suggested to Stephen Montgolfier 
the invention of the balloon. 

The discovery of galvanism af- 
fords another of those instances of 
a great result from a very simple 
occurrence. About the year 1790, 
Galvani, a.professor in the Univer- 
sity of Bologna, was engaged in a 
series of experiments to show the 
intimate connection between mus- 
cular motion and electrical action. 
One day, some dead frogs, which 
were intended to make soup for his 
lady, who was ill, were lying on a 
table near an electrifying machine, 
when a student, in the absence of 
Galvani, was amusing himself with 
the instrument, and noticed that 
convulsive motions took place in 
the muscles of one of the frogs, — 
when touched by a piece of metal. 

Madame Galvani, a lady of great 
intelligence, communicated it to 
her hushand, who afterwards dis- 
covered the means of exciting 
these contractions at pleasure, by 
merely using two wires of different 
metals, independently of the electri- 
cal machine. Thus was discovered 
Galvanism, one of the most power- 
ful modes of electrical action, and 
which has been the means of some 
of the most brilliant discoveries 
and achievements in chemical 
science, “item 

There are other similar cases to 
these, which might be enumerated... 
It is in this way that many great 
inventions have been suggested. 


THEOLOGICAL NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Printing was, no doubt, first 
thought of from an impression 
made by a type, being turned to 
proper advantage by genius. “ It 
is a mark of superior genius,” says 
Mrs. Marcet, in her Conversations 
on Natural Philosophy, “to find 
matter for wonder, observation, 
and research, in circumstances 
which to the ordinary mind appear 
trivial, because they are common, 
and with which they are satisfied, 
because they are natural; without 
reflecting that nature is our grand 
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field of observation, that within it 
is contained our whole store of 
knowledge.” The application of 
the power of electricity to machi- 
nery, so as to obtain any force, 
and which is said recently to have 
been done to some extent, will be 
one of the most brilliant achieve- 
ments ever made in human science; 
and that of perpetual motion, in 
self-moving machines (if it can ever 
be effected) will far surpass every 
other discovery yet made. 
Dr. Howarp. 


——_+ >—__— 


Cheological Notes and Queries. 


OPEN 


COUNCIL. 


[The utmost freedom of honest thought is permitted in this department. The 
reader must therefore use his own discriminating faculties, and the Editor must be 
allowed to claim freedom from responsibility. | 


POWER ON A WOMAN’S HEAD. 


Repricant. Inanswerto QUERIST 
No. 6, p. 234. In answer to the 
above query, I think the follow- 
ing passage from Dr. Thomson’s 
“The Land and the Book”’ gives 
a very clear and probable explana- 
tion of the passage :-—‘ The word 
translated ‘ power,’ is, perhaps, a 
mere symbolic title of the veil 
itself; nor is the figure altogether 
strange or unintelligible to an 
Oriental. The veil is, in fact, the 
beautiful lady’s strength and de- 
fence. Modestly veiled, she ap- 
pears everywhere and anywhere 
in perfect safety. She is held in- 
violate by a sensitive and most 
jealous sentiment, and no man in- 
sults her but at the risk of being 
torn in pieces by an infuriated 
mob; but without the veil she is 
a weak, helpless thing, at the 
mercy of every brute who may 
choose to abuse her. The veil, 


therefore, is the virtuous woman’s 
‘power,’ and whenever she appears 
in public she ought to have this 
‘power on her head,’ in church 
“because of the angels,’ that is, 
the ministers and messengers, as I 
suppose.” It will be remembered 
that in the Book of the Revelation 
the word “angel” is continually 
used in this sense. Hirons. 


Repricant. Inanswer to QUERIST 
No. 6, p. 234. The veil of a wo- 
man was regarded among the 
Orientals as the symbol of the au- 
thority of the man over her, and 
was called by a name which signi- 
fied power. The best interpreters 
understand the clause “ because of 
the angels,” to refer to the relation 
of angels to us in the kingdom of 
Christ. They are present at assem- 
blies for worship, and the sense of 
this should fill us with awe, and 
render our behaviour decent and 
becoming. 
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CLEOPAS, CLEOPHAS, AND ALPHAUS, 


Repricant. Inanswerto QUERIST 
No. 7, p. 234. Cleopas, in Luke 
xxiv. 18, is probably a different 
person from Cleophas. Cleophas, 
or Clopas as it stands in the 
Greek of John xix. 25, is—strange 
as it may appear—the same name 
as Alphaeus, the two words being 
only variations of spelling the same 
Syriac name. Alphzeus was the 
father of James the Less. 


PROPHECY. 


RepPiicant. Inanswerto QUERIST 
No. 8, p. 234. Certainly not. A 
prophet was one who, under the in- 
tluence of a Divine afflatus, spoke 
to the people in the name of God. 
What ke said might or might not 
be prediction. 


REDEMPTION. 


Repricant. Inanswerto QUERIST 
No 9, p. 234.: The Apostle, in the 
passage in question, does not seem 
to be following the subjective but 
the objective order. Redemption, 
the deliverance of our souls, was 
virtually accomplished by Christ’s 
death, which comes last, after His 
righteous obedience and sanctifica- 
tion of Himself. See John xvii. 19. 


DEMONIACAL POSSESSION, 


Repricant. Inanswerto QuERIST 
No. 10, p. 234. The possession by 
devils is directly represented in one 
passage at least (Matt. xii. 43 —45) 
as involving moral turpitude. The 
same seems to be indirectly hinted 
by the name wnelean spirits. It 
appears unlikely that a devil could 
obtain possession of a mn unless 
he had gained previous advantage 
by the man’s yielding to temptation. 
A devil, like a bad habit, might be 
resisted at first; but once admitted, 
could not be expelled. Having 
obtained so intimate connection 
with a man’s nature, it is unlikely 
that a malignant spirit would 
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neglect to improve the opportunity 
by further corruption of the man. 
The woman in Luke vii. 37, is 
identified by many of the best in- 
terpreters with Mary of Magdala. 


MINISTERS AND PRIESTS 


Repiicant. Inanswerto QUERIST 
No. 11, p. 234. Etymologically, 
priest is a very harmless word, 
being merely a contraction of pres- 
byter. Inthe New Testament it 
is constantly used for tepeve, the 
minister of the legal ceremonies. 
But the name is adopted and en- 
nobled by Christianity. All Chris- 
tians are priests, 1 Pet. ii. 9; and 
the ministers with the rest. But 
as they are set apart for the minis- 
try of the word and sacraments, 
there seems no sufficient reason 
why, on this account also, they 
should not be regarded as _ priests, 
or sacred persons, though the offér- 
ing of legal sacrifices has ceased. 


TREE OF LIFE, 


Repricant. In answer to QUERIST 
No, 12, p. 234, We have no reason 
to believe that Adam was created 
immortal. On the contrary, 
Gen. iii, 19 seems to intimate 
that he was now to fall back 
on his natural mortality as a 
punishment for his sin. If, then, 
he was naturally mortal, and yet 
death was the punishment of his 
sin, we are obliged to conclude 
that his immortality in the garden 
was supernatural, a benefit super- 
added to him after creation. The 
passage Gen. iii, 22 seems to agree 
with this, by suggesting the super- 
natural means whereby his life 
would have been preserved, as if 
the tree in question were a kind 
of sacrament of immortality. 


REGENERATION AND RENEWAL, 
Repvicant. Inanswerto QUERIST 

No. 13, p. 234. The word 7a- 

deyysvecia, new birth, does 
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not occur in the Septuagint, al- 
though in Job xiv. 14, we have 
radu yévopae, until D again come 
into being. It occurs only twice 
in the New Testament, in Matt. 
xix, 28, and Titus iii. 5. In the 
former passage the reference is to 
the beneficent change which will 
take place in the universe in the 
reign of the glorified Messiah. In 
the latter the reference is to in- 
dividuals, who one by one are 
brought by the Holy Ghost into 
connexion with the Second Adam. 
The other word dvaKaivuae, 
renewal, is the gradual carrying 
out of the work which was 
commenced by wahtyyevesia. 
It occurs in Titus iii. 5 in con- 
junction with medeyyevecia. 
In Rom. xii. 2 we read “he ye 
transformed ” (a profound revyolu- 
tion) “by the renewal of your 
mind,” the vove, or intellect, 
which had been weakened and ob. 
secured. In Eph. iv. 23 we have 
the verb dvavedw. Bishop Bull 
translates “be renewed by the 
Spirit of your mind,” which Spirit 
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he understands of the Holy Ghost, 
“who immediately affects only the 
vovc.” The radvyyeoia is the 
work of God alone; the other is 
the joint operation of God and 
man, which seems to be hinted by 
the use of the middle voice in the 
last passage, although To Tvevpere 
immediately follows. 


Queries to be answered. 


14.—If the particles that com- 
pose the human body completely 
change every seven years, at the 
end of seventy years a man will 
have had no less than ten different 
bodies. How do you account for 
his old age and feebleness.—E. W. 


15.—Which is the greater evil, 
and most condemned in the Bible, 
war or slavery ?—T.G. 


16.—What reason is there to be- 
lieve that Christmas Day was the 
day on which Christ was born +~— 
KW. 


—_— oe 


Piterary 


yp dotices. 


[We hold it to be the duty of an Editor either to give an early notice of the 
books sent to him for remark, or to return them at once to the Publisher. It is 
unjust to praise worthless books : it is robbery to retain unnoticed ones. ] 


THE REVIEWER'S CANON. 


In every work regard the author’s end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend. 


LECTURES ON THE RevELATION or St. JonN. 


By Cuartes JOHN 


Vaueuan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster, Chancellor of York Cathedral, 


and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


2 Vols., Macmillan & Co. 


TuE Book of Revelation is one of those portions of Scripture which are 
omitted from the Table of Lessons in the English Prayer Book. A 
portion of it is occasionally appointed instead of a passage from the 
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Hpistles in the Communion Service. This sparing use of the book was 
based, doubtless, upon reasons which are not far to seek. However 
edifying the book may be when in a measure understood, the compilers 
of the Tables of Lessons probably considered it undesirable to read to 
a popular audience, what, without exposition, must éither be unintelligible 
or be exposed to misunderstanding. The difficulty of expounding it 
has very generally operated in the case of sober-minded preachers, to 
deter them from choosing texts from out of any portions, except the 
introduction and the conclusion. “ For most Christians,” says Dr. 
Vaughan, “the Revelation of St. John consists of five chapters, and 
three or four intermediate paragraphs. The three opening chapters, 
containing the Epistles to the Seven Churches, with their preface, and 
the two last chapters, containing the description of the heavenly state, 
with a few fragments from the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 14th chapters, 
are practically for us the whole of that book, of which the first chapter 
says, Blessed is he that readeth, and the last chapter, Jf any man shall 
take away from the words of this prophecy, God shall take away his part 
out of the book of life. Although the book cannot he at present per- 
fectly understood, it may be to a very large extent, if investigated on 
correct principles. Then it yields edification in proportion, and perhaps 
is not inferior in this respect to any book of Scripture. Certainly its 

. diction is unsurpassed in majesty, and so far as this can evidence a 
writing as Divine, it is surely done in connection with this book. No 
one can read it and fail to be affected by. its power. However undesirable 
the reading of it before a popular audience without exposition, yet to 
make it a subject of a series of systematic popular expositions seems a 
course likely to ensure a high degree of usefulness. 

The distinguishing character of these lectures will be best described 
by saying that they combine, in a very remarkable manner, sober and 
thorough exposition with powerful practical application. Therefore 
they are deeply interesting. They may be strongly recommended for 
private reading, and they are not less suitable, as a guide and exemplar, 
to those of the clergy who may be contemplating the delivery of exposi- 
tory discourses on the same book. 

Dr. Vaughan considers the opening of the seals to be not openings of 
various portions of the rolls in succession, but necessary steps to the 
opening of the entire roll. Therefore the vision attendant on the 
opening of each seal is not something in the roll itself, but a vision con- 

* current with such opening. The living creatures, (Ga, “ represent the 
universe of animated creation.”” The author considers the voice as of 
thunder which proceeds from one of the living creatures at the opening 
of four of the seals, as addressed not to the Prophet but to the Saviour, 
and he agrees with Lachmann and Tischendorf in the omission of the 
words “ and see” after “ come,” so that this word, thus standing alone, 
is expressive of the yearning of the creature for redemption. A very 
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remarkable correspondence is traced between the account of these 
visions and the predictions which are reported in Matt. xxiv. The 
seven trumpets are illustrated by reference to the capture of Jericho, 
at which, when on-the seventh day, the procession had encircled the 
city seven times, there was a blast louder than at first, and the walls fel! 
amid the acclamations of Israel. So the seven trumpets of the seven 
angels signify a succession of victories achieved by God on behalf of 
His Church, and when the seventh angel sounds, there are “ great voices 
in heaven,” announcing the triumph of Christ over the kingdoms of this 
world. The three great enemies of Christ and His Church are the 
Dragon, the Beast and the other Beast, or the Devil, the World, and 
Worldly-wisdom. The author refrains from attempting to interpret the 
Number of the Beast, only hinting that the imperfect 6, repeated 
thrice, 666, may, as a symbol of the false pretence of the world, be 
opposed to the full and perfect 12, which with its multiples so often 
appears as the signal of the Church—12 stars, 2X12 elders, 12x12 thou- 
sand redeemed from the earth. The judgments inflicted by the angels 
with the phials, or bowls of libation, pe@Atz, are for the overthrow of 
the Beast. Babylon, being at first Rome. then the Church of Rome as 
partaking of Babylonian sins, may now be any country or church, so 
far as it is characterized by the same. 

The thousand years of Satan’s confinement to the abyss are not to be 
understood literally, but denote the whale space between the ascension 
and that latest conflict, be it what it may, which will be the immediate 
precursor of the second advent. The period that is now, is therefore the 
period of the reign of Christ and of His saints with Him. The first resur- 
rection isthe awakening from the death of the body to the life of the soul, 
the Christian’s near future ; and his more remote prospect is the resuc- 
rection of the body. “The rest of the dead lived not,” in that sense 
of life which is alone the Gospel’s and the Christian’s sense, ‘ till the 
thousand years be finished.’ ” 

Space forbids expansion, and we end with cordial and emphatie com- 
mendation of a work which will be regarded by competent judges as an 
important addition to the sacred literature of our country. Such 
readers as expect the gratification of a vain curiosity, by attempts at the 
prediction of particular events, will be disappointed. But those who 
delight in “ words vf truth and soberness,” in interpretation which is 
at once reverent and acute. in fervid appeals to the conscience and the 
heart, embodied often in strains of genuine Christian eloquence, will 
find them here. Let not such be discouraged from the perusal by any 
former disgust, occasioned by the reveries vver this mysterious book, 
which may have proceeded trom the over-heated brain of the fanatic. 
or still worse, by the quackeries of the pretended prophet, which we 
fear have sometimes defiled and obscured its pages. Dr. Vaughan is a 
scholar, a sound philosopher, and an orthodox divine. 
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First Lessons 1n THe Lire or our Lorp Jusus Curist, ror FAMILIES 
AND ScHoots. By CHarites Witis, M.A. London: Jackson, 
Walford & Hodder. 


Tur Life of Christ is the substance of true theology, and the life-giving 
power of soul. He who presents this soul-quickening biography to 
others, in the most easily appreciable form, is the best Gospel teacher, 
and renders the highest spiritual service to his race. This is what the 
talented and scholarly clergyman, who is the author of this little work. 
has aimed to accomplish in his pages. The work is to aid teachers in 
schools and families in their endeavors to impart to children a vivid 
impression of the Life of Jesus. It does not put the question into the 
teacher’s mouth, and thus make him a mere parrot, but allows his mind 
free play to construct the form, and select the language of the interroga- 
tions himself; at the same time answering in terms, clear and concise, that 

“bring out the grand subject. The work should be in the hands of every 
Christian catechist. 


ViraL Questions. Six Lectures, by Rev. Frepprick Fox THomas, 

Torquay. London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 
Tue questions which the author considers vital, and of which he treats, 
are the following :—Shall I be indifferent to the salvation of my soul ? 
How can I escape eternal ruin? How can I become holy? Can I have 
evidence that I am saved? What can I do for Jesus? Where will be 
my eternal abode? These questions are discussed in the popularly 
evangelical strain, aud with a force of great earnestness. The 
author in every sentence from first to last, is bent on making saving 
impressions on souls. He does not for a moment turn aside to. look for 
anything else, or introduce a passage for any other purpose. Practically 
his motto is, “This one thing I do.” Each discourse abounds with 
anecdotes; some that are heart-stirring with spiritual significance, and 
not a few told with considerable appositeness. The Tract Society - 
might do well to procure the copyright of this work, and circulate it by 
thousands, 


Tue OLD LIkUTENANT AND HIS Son. By Rev. Norman Mactizop, D.D. 
London: Alexander Strahan & Co. As this story appeared in 
Good Words, of which the talented author is the editor, its 
merits are too well known to require our comments or character- 
izations. Every drop that falls from the pen of Dr. Macleod is sure to 
be warm with noblest sentiments, and brilliant with undoubted genius. 
Tur Procressionist. Edited by Rev. G. B. Portrgus. London: 
F. Pitman. This is a new periodical, full of freshness and progress. 
May its career be prosperous and long. TaLzs aBour THE Ska. By 
Prrer Pariry. London: William Tegg. <A delightful and instructive 
book for the young, in every way worthy of the pen of Old Peter Parley. 


A HOMILY 


Man’s Cry for Fellowship with God. 


“Oh that I knew where I might find him ! ”—Job xxiii. 3. 


“Shew us the Father, and it sufficeth us.”—John xiv. 8. 


| would supply an evidence in favor of its Divinity, 
, of a force, unequalled in any existing theological 
literature. Several such delineations have been attempted, 
with more or less ability, and, so far as they succeed, 
they furnish the best book-evidences we have. The 
congruity of the essential truths of the written Word 
with the faculties and sentiments of the human seul, 
goes a great way towards the demonstration. of the Divinity 
of that Word. Albeit, there is, we think, a more 
conclusive evidence even than this, which may be reached, 
and which the sceptical tendencies of the age seem to de- 
mand. It is that which will be found in the exquisite fitness 
of the Bible to answer all the profoundest cravings of the 
human heart—cravings which exist in man under all dispen- 
sations, in all ages, climes, and stages of human development. 
We have long watched the more philosophic portion of the 
religious press, awaiting with earnestness the advent of such 
a production. It is an undoubted desideratum. The adapta- 
tion of the Bible to the spiritual faculties and sentiments of 
the soul is unquestionably an evidence of considerable 
potency ; but the necessity of the Bible to meet those deep 
Vou. xut = 
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and universal longings of the heart, which work the mental 
faculties and sway the emotions, yields an argument whose 
force is unequalled and well-nigh resistless. The adaptation 
of a system to humanity is one thing, the necessity of it is 
another. There may be adaptation where there is not 
Divinity ; but where there is a necessity to man’s spiritual 
life, a question of its Divinity is scarcely admissible. 

It is to an attempt at the development of this necessity, 
that I shall give myself in a few homilies.* Though painfully 
conscious of my insufficiency for the task, my impression of 
the need emboldens me in the effort. Urgency justifies 
acts of daring which in other circumstances might be fairly 
regarded as culpably presumptuous. If I can approximate, 
in any measure, even to my own ideal of the work required, 
I may effect something in placing the Divinity of the Bible 
in the irresistible evidence of human conscience. 

That there are certain cravings in man’s spiritual 
nature, wide as the race, deep as the deepest springs 
of being, and restless as the sea, will become undebate- 
ably obvious as we advance in our path of inquiry. 
The first of these to which I shall call attention is 
that expressed in our text by the patriarch of Uz, and by 
Philip, the disciple of Christ. It is a craving after fellowship 
with God ; it is a quenchless thirst for communion with the 
Living One. The questions for solution are not those 
of the speculative intellect, but of the deep and ever-anxious 
heart of theworld. Of course, the being of God is implied in this 
longing—underlies it, is the spring of it. The being of a God 
requires no logic proof; it is written in legible and imperish- 
able characters in the constitution of the human soul, 


* The Course will include such subjects as the following :—* The 
World’s Cry for the Solution of the Felt Distance of its Maker.” “The 
World’s Cry for a Knowledge of the Supreme Law of Life.” “The 
World's Cry for the True Method of Making Reparation for the Guilty 
Past.”” “The World’s Cry for a Plan by which to Deliver Itself from 
its Moral and Natural Evils.” “The World’s Cry concerning the 
Destiny of the Dead.” “The World’s Cry concerning the Ultimate 
Issue of all Human Things,” &c., &e, , 
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“T deny,” says Cousin, the great French philosopher, that 
there are people who have no idea of a God.” Sodol.* It 
is true that the judgments of men differ widely, and have 
ever differed, as to who the true God is ; they figure Him in 
different images, they ascribe to Him different attributes, 
and they call Him by different names; but their belief in Him 
is accordant, and their craving for fellowship with Him is the 
same, the world and ages through. The soul-attitude of the 
race is that of a suppliant. Man is constitutionally prayerful. 
The heart of the world is on its knees ; its face is upturned 
to the heavens, and its cry is—‘“ Oh, that I knew where I 
might find him!” Men, everywhere and for ever, feel after 
Him, if haply they may find Him. The philosophy of 
all the divinities, temples and priesthood, of ancient and 
modern heathendom, is found in this deep longing of the 
soul for fellowship with God. 

“ Humanity,” says Edmund de Pressenssée, in his 
“ Religions before Christ,” “taken as a whole, has never 
erred in its mode of propounding the religious problem. 
It has ever held religion to be not a mere communication 
of ideas concerning the divinity, but a solemn effort to 
reunite the broken bond between heaven and earth, to 
establish an effectual union between man and God. The 
religions of the ancient world all had presentiments of this 
union, and strove to realize it. In the East it manifested 
itself under the form of frequent incarnations ; in the West, 
in the apotheoses. In the East, it is the divinity that stoops 
to man; in the West, humanity rises to the divinity ; but 
neither in India, nor in Greece, was the real union between 
man and God effected. In India, incarnation was but illusory, 
and was, to borrow the expression of Powramus, ‘but a kind 
of mask with which the friendly divinity invested himself, 
like an actor who puts on a costume to perform a part.’” 
If we consider attentively, we shall find that these repeated 
incarnations were striking proofs of the contempt which this 
pantheistic and ascetic religion professed for the human 

* See “Homilist,” IL Vol., I Series, p. 81. 
VoL. XI. x2 
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‘individual, which was, in its eyes, but an evanescent form of 
an absolute being. Brahma, or Vishnou, alone possesses 
real existence. The worshipper seeks to become merged in 
them, and to utterly annihilate the human element. In 
Greece, it is the divine element which is compromised. 
Humanity in its natural state is declared to be divine, if 
adored in its grandeur; it is so likewise in its passions and in 
its weaknesses. The Olympian god is but a hero placed beside 
an altar. Thus we see that the religious problem is far from 
being solved. Efforts were made to simplify it by reducing 
all to a factitious unit, alternately ignoring either the divine 
or the human side. In India, we find all is one vast divinity, 
devouring the universe which it creates and destroys at the 
same time. In Greece, we find nothing but one presumptuous 
humanity, trying to cheat, by adoration of itself, its own 
infinite wants; and hiding its short-comings under the 
graceful veil of Polytheism. Nevertheless, and in spite of 
these radical imperfections, the aim and endeavor of those 
religions of the East and West, even under their grossest 
myths, was the union of divinity with humanity. 

Now, is there anything suited to satisfy this craving, or is the 
longing something unlike any other creature desire, of which 
we have any knowledge, left to gnaw the heart and burn the 
soul without any provision whatever? We can only deter- 
mine this question by ascertaining what kind of provision 
are equal to the demand. We think that the provision must 
involve a three-fold manifestation of God—qa personal, a bene- 
volent, and a propitiable. 


I. The provision to satisfy this longing of the soul must 
involve a PERSONAL MANIFESTATION OF Gop TO THE souL. It 
is not for some thing, though grand and beautiful as the 
magnificent universe itself, that the soul cries after. It is 
for a person—for an existence endowed with the personal 
attributes of knowledge, love, will, reciprocity. Pantheism 
may gratify the instinct of the speculative, or the sentiment 
of the poetic ; but it meets not this profoundest craving of 
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our nature. It may seem very intellectual and poetic to 
talk of God as the great ocean of which all other existences 
are but billows rising out of it, and breaking into its abysses 
again ; as the one life of which the universe ‘is the ever- 
changing branch and leaf; as the one underlying substance 
of which all else is but ever-changing vesture. But all this 
is no more suited to meet this deep craving of the soul, than 
the strain of the musician the wants of a hungry man. The 
soul wants a personal God ; one to whom we can speak, in 
whom we can confide, and who will reciprocate the deepest 
sentiments of our nature. 


II. The provision to satisfy this longing, must, moreover, in- 
volve a BENEVOLENT MANIFESTATION OF GoD TO THE souL. The 
soul would never cry for fellowship with a being of mere al- 
mighty force, or of mere all-knowing intellect ; a being without 
emotions—passionless, and heartless. Still less will it crave 
for fellowship with a malevolent being, one who found his 
pleasure in the misery of his creatures. From such an one 
it would recoil with loathing and with horror, For an un- 
emotional God it has no affinity ; for a malevolent one it has 
a dread. It craves for One that is kind and loving, One on 
whom it can put its supreme affection, and place its un- 
doubted trust. Its cry is for the Yather ; nothing else will do, 


III. The provision to satisfy this longing must involve, still 
further, a PROPITIABLE MANIFESTATION OF GOD To THE soUL, A 
sense of sin presses heavily on the race. Even the savage feels 
that he has offended the Great Spirit, and he is anxious to pro- 
pitiate Him. “O wretched man that lam!” is the moral 
groan of all. The sacrifices, pilgrimages, self-inflicted tor- 
tures, priesthoods, all express the deep feeling which the 
world has—that it has offended its Maker. Now, a propitiable 
manifestation it must have, in order to satisfy its longing. 
Mere benevolence will not do. He may be benevolent and 
yet not propitiable ; nay, benevolence in some cases may de- 
mand implacability. Would the soul cry for fellowship with 
an unappeasable deity? It is not possible. 
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Now if such a threefold manifestation of God is necessary 
to satisfy this deep spiritual craving of humanity, the question 
is— Does the Bible furnish such a manifestation? It would 

e easy to show, that man, by the light of nature, has failed to 
discover such manifestation of the Deity. Poor humanreason, 
through the thick mists of depraved passions and moral re- 
morse, has scarcely seen any personal deity, save one that is 
malevolent and unappeasably wrathful. Nay, it has seen not 
one divinity, but many, and these divinities amongst the most 
vile and contemptible of objects. But our point is not 
whether nature supplies the provision, but does the Bible 
do so? If so, it meets the greatest necessity of human nature. 

‘Does it give a personal God? Take a specimen of its 
revelations on the point. “I am the first, and I am the 
last ; and beside me there is no God.” (Isa. xliv. 6.) Again: 
“T am the Lord ; and there is none else. I, even I, am he, 
and there is no god with me.” (Isa. xlv. 18 ; Deut. xxxii. 39.) 
Again; “Of him, and through him, and to him, are all 
things : to whom be glory for ever. Amen.” (Rom. xi. 36.) 
“Tam THATI AM. ‘This is my name for ever, and this is my 
memorial unto all generations.” (Exod. iii, 14, 15.) But it 
is not in mere /anguage that His personality is announced, it 
is in a living history—the history of Christ. “ Great is the 
mystery of godliness : God was manifest in the flesh, justified 
in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, 
believed on in the world, received up into glory.” (1 Tim. 
iii. 16.) Christ is “the brightness of his glory, and the 
express image of his person.” (Heb. i. 3.) 7 God of the 
Bible is a personal God. 

Does it give a benevolent God? Take, again, a specimen 
of its revelations on this point. “The Lord is good to all: 
and his tender mercies are over all his works.” (Ps. exly. 9.) 
“Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him.” (Ps. ciii. 13.) ‘The eyes of all wait 
upon thee; and thou givest them their meat in due season. 
Thou openest thine hand, and satisfiest the desire of every 
living thing.” (Ps. exlv. 15, 16.) “Who in times past 
suffered all nations to walk in their own ways. Nevertheless 
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he left not himself without witness, in that he did good, and 
gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts 
with food and gladness.” (Acts xiv. 16, 17.) Again: Gop 18 LOVE. 
Does it’give-a propitiable God? Here is the revelation: “And 
the Lorp descended in the cloud, and proclaimed the name 
of the Lorp. The Lorp, the Lorp God, merciful and gracious, 
longsuffering, and abundant in goodness and truth, keeping 
mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgression and 
sin. (Exod. xxxiv. 5—7.) Again: “Thus saith the high and 
lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy; I 
dwell in the high and holy place, with him also that is of a 
contrite and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, 
and to revive the heart of the contrite ones.” (Isaiah lvii. 15.) 
And again: “Let the wicked forsake his way, and the 
unrighteous man his thoughts: and let him return unto the 
Lord, and he will have mercy upon him; and to our God, 
for he will abundantly pardon. For my thoughts are not 
your thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, saith the 
Lord. For as the heavens are higher than the earth, so are 
my ways higher than your ways, and my thoughts than your 
thoughts.” (Isaiah lv. 7—9.) Again: “God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” (John iii. 16.) 
Such, then, is the God of the Bible—the very God after 
whom the soul of humanity has been ever craving. “Oh 
that I knew where I might find him?” To the millions who 
cry out this question, we hold up the Bible and say, 
“Here He is.” The very God you seek is here. ‘“‘ Shew us 
the Father, and it sufficeth us.” O! ye wandering prodigals 
from your Father’s house, here is the very Father whom you 
seek, overflowing with love, and almighty to help you. In this 
blessed Book you have a solution to the profoundest questions of 
your nature—a solution which the Zoroasters, the Confuciuses, 
and the Platos sought for in vain. The Bible meets the deepest 
longings, and matches the loftiest aspirations of the soul. AIL 
who have ever rightly sought for God here, have exclaimed 
with rapture, “This is our God, we have waited for him,” 


A Pomiletic Glance at the Acts ot 
the Apostles. 


Able expositions of the Acts or THE APosTLEs, describing the manners, customs, 
and localities described by the inspired writers ; also interpreting their words, and 
harmonizing their formal discrepancies, are, happily, not wanting amongst us. But 
the eduction of its wipest truths and highest suggestions is still a felt desideratum. 
To some attempt at the work we devote these pages. We gratefully avail ourselves 
of all exegetical helps within our reach ; but to occupy-our limited space with any 
lengthened archeological, geographical, or philological remarks, would be to miss 
our aim; which is not to make bare the mechanical process of the study of Scripture, 
but to reveal its spiritual results. 


Srotion Fourtu.—<Acts i. 12—14. 


“ Then returned they unto Jerusalem from the mount called Olivet, 
which is from Jerusalem a sabbath day’s journey. And when they were 
come in, they went up into an upper room, where abode both Peter and 
James, and John, and Andrew, Philip, and Thomas, Bartholomew, and 
Matthew, James the son of Alpheeus, and Simon Zelotes, and Judas the 
brother of James. These all continued with one accord in prayer and 
supplication, with the women, and Mary the mother of Jesus, and with 
his brethren.”—Acts i. 12—14. 


Supsnct :—TZhe First Prayer Meeting after Christ's Ascension. 


HERE are three things in this first prayer meeting of 

the disciples, after Christ’s departure to heaven, that 
claim special attention :—its scene, its attendance, and its 
spirit. 


: I. The scene of this first prayer meeting. “ Then 


returned they unto Jerusalem from the mount called Olivet, 


which is from Jerusalem a sabbath day’s journey.” “ A 
sabbath day’s journey” was a distance of seven stadia, or 
furlongs, making a little less than one of our miles, The 
measure is supposed to have been borrowed from the space 
between the people and the ark when they passed over 


- 
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Jordan. (Joshua iii, 4). The sabbath day’s journey means 
a short distance. The space they had to walk, therefore, 
from Bethany, the eastern side of Olivet, to Jerusalem, was 
short ; yet, with what thoughts and feelings they trod that 
mile, we are not told. Imagination may suggest much that 
may be touching, though not true. 

Let us not be wise above what is written. ‘“ They went 
up into an upper room.” This was the scene of their 
devotion. “ Upper room” does not mean a room above the 
lower floor, much less a garret or inferior apartment, but one 
comparatively spacious—reserved both in Greek and Jewish 
houses for the use of guests, or for unusual occasions. 
It is not likely that this room was in the temple. The 
probability is that it was the chamber where our Lord ate the 
Passover, and where the apostles appear. to have assembled 
on the evening of the resurrection ; it was a room, therefore, 
full of hallowed associations to them.* 

Now, in immediately returning to Jerusalem, they showed 
at once their obedience to Christ, and the fearlessness of their 
faith. Their Master had commanded them to tarry at 
Jerusalem until they should receive the promise of their 
Father. In promptly retiring thither, therefore, they were 
acting in loyalty to His will. Their fearless faith, too, was 
seen in this. Jerusalem was the home of those who insulted, 
persecuted, tortured, murdered their Master. Every street 
was filled with those who execrated the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth. It was nobly courageous, therefore, for those 
poor disciples to hold their first meeting there, now that 
their great Protector and Lord had left them. 


Il. The arrennance at this first prayer meeting. There 
“abode both Peter, and James, and John, &c.” The word 
“abode” does not mean that this room. was their permanent 
residence, but was the place where they were waiting the 


* Upper rooms were a kind of domestic chapels in every house, 
There they assembled to read the law and to transact religious affairs.— 
Vitringa I. i. 6. 
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advent of the Spirit. The remarks of Dr. Alexander upon this 
Apostolic roll are so intelligent and discriminative that we 


invite attention to them.* 


* “We have then, a catalogue of the apostles, introduced, as some 
suppose, because they were now re-assembled and re-organized after their 
dispersion. (Matt. xxvi. 56. Mark xiv. 50). But besides that, they had 
several times met since that defection. (Matt. xxviii. 16. Mark xvi. 14. 
Luke xxiv. 36. John xx. 19—26, xxiv. 14). <A distinct enumeration of 
their names would have been natural, not to say necessary, as an intro- 
duction, to the apostolic history. This is the fourth list contained in 
the New Testament (Compare Matt. x. 2—4. Mark iii. 16—19. Luke 
vi. 1416), and in some points different from all the rest. Although 
no two of these catalogues agree precisely in the order of the names, 
they may all be divided into three quarterions, which are never inter- 

changed, and the leading names of which are the same in all. Thus, the 
first is always Peter, the fifth Philip, the ninth James, the son of 
Alpheus, and the twelfth Judas Iscariot. Another difference is, that 
Matthew and Luke’s Gospels give the names in pairs, or two and two, 
while Mark enumerates them singly, and the list before us follows both 
these methods one after the other. A third distinction is, that this list 
adds no titles or description to the leading names, but only to those 
near the end. Both Peter, like a similar expression in y. 8, means not 
only Peter, but the others also. This, with his uniform position at the 
head of the list, marks distinctly his priority, not as a superior in rank 
and office, but as a representative and spokesman of the rest, like the 
foreman of a jury, or the chairman of ‘a large committee. This priority, 
which often incidentally appears throughout the Gospel History (e. g. 
Matt. xv. 15, xvi. 16, 17—24, xviii. 21, xix. 27. Mark x. 28, xi. 21. 
Luke viii. 45, xii. 41, xviii. 28, xxii. 32, 33. John vi. 68, xiii. 24), so 
far from amounting to a primacy or permanent superiority, was less an 
advantage to himself than a convenience to his brethren, and indeed, — 
occasioned some of his most serious errors and severest trials. (See 
Matt. xvi. 16—22, xxvi. 33, 51, 58. Mark viii. 32, xiv. 29, 47, 54, 66. 
Luke xxii. 34, 50,55. John xiii. 8, 36, 37, xviii. 10, 11, 16). It is now 
a very general belief that the affecting scene in John xxi. 15—17, was 
Peter’s restoration to the apostleship, from which he had fallen for a 
time by the denial of his Master; the three questions and injunctions 
there recorded corresponding to his three acts of apostasy. Be this as. 
it may, we find him here resuming the position which he occupied 
before, and is to occupy throughout a large part of the present history. 
The other names are all familiar from the Gospels. James and John, 
the sons of Zebedee, and sons of thunder, early called to be disciples and 
apostles (Matt. iv. 21, x. 2. Mark i. 19, 29, iii, 17. Luke v. 10, vi. 14), 
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The roll of names here given reminds us of:— —__ 
First: The sociality of Christ's system. What brought 
them together? A community of feeling and purpose 


and, with Peter, frequently distinguished from the rest as confidential 
servants and companions of our Saviour (Matt. xvii. 1. Mark v. 37, ix. 2, 
xiii. 3. Luke viii. 51), while John was admitted to a still more intimate 
and tender friendship. (John xiii. 23, xix. 26, xxi. 7, 20\. Traits of their 
character appear in Mark x. 35—41. Luke ix. 52—56. Andrew, the 
brother of Simon Peter, and placed next to him by Mark, but here 
postponed to the two sons of Zebedee. On one or two occasions in the 
Gospel history, we find him incidentally referred to, as attending on the 
Master and conversing with him. (Matt. iv. 18, vi. 8, xii. 22). The same 
thing may he said of Philip, his townsman and associate, (Matt. x. 3, 
Mark iii. 18. Luke vi. 14. John i. 14—44, vi. 5—7, xii. 21, 22, xiv. 8, 9). 
Tt is worthy of remark, that these two apostles are known only 
by Greek names, though, according to the custom of the age, they 
may have had Hebrew ones besides. Zhomas, elsewhere surnamed 
Didymus, (the twin) a Greek translation of his Armenic name. He 
also appears now and then in close attendance on his Master, and pecu- 
liarly devoted to Him, although chiefly remembered for refusing to 
believe that Christ was risen from the dead until assured of it by ocular 
inspection (John xi. 16, xiv. 5, xx. 24—29, xxi. 2). Bartholomew is 
commonly supposed to be the same with the Nathanael of John’s 
Gospel, chiefly because it seems improbable that one so highly honored 
by the Saviour, and so intimately known to the apostles, should be ex- 
cluded from their number, while a person otherwise unknown was 
admitted to it (See John i. 46—50, xxi. 2). Matthew, the Publican, 
also called Levi, and the Son of Alpheus, whose vocation and first inter- 
course with Christ are recorded by himself and others (See Matt. ix. 9, 
x. 3. Mark ii. 14, iii. 18. Luke v, 27—29, vi. 15). James of Alpheus, 
2.€., a8 is commonly supposed, his son; while, on the other hand, Judas 
of James is no less generally understood to mean his brother, although 
some assume the same ellipsis in both places, and make Jude the son of 
a James otherwise unknown. By comparing the evangelists, it seems 
that Jude, or Judas not Iscariot, was also called Lebbeeus, or Thaddeus 
(See Matt. x. 3, Mark iii. 18, Luke vi. 16, John xiv. 22). Between James 
and John, appears the name of Simon, surnamed here Zelotes, in reference 
either to his ardent temper, or to his previous connection with the party 
of the Zealots, whose fanatical zeal ultimately caused the downfall of the 
Jewish State, and of whose organized existence there are traces even in 
the book before us. Zelotes seems to be the Greek translation, as 
Canaanites is the Greek form of an Armenic name denoting Zealot. 
The Greek word for Canaanite is altogether different. The meaning of 
Canaite (inhabitant of Cana) rests upon another reading (See Matt. x. 4, 
Mark iii. 18, Luke vi. 15.)” 
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awakened by One in whom all their hearts centred. If you 
would unite men in social affection, you must get them to 
love supremely your common object. Souls can never 
be brought imto close sympathetic contact, but by means 
of objects which they love in common. Christianity 
alone supplies an object that all hearts can love supremely ; 
and, therefore, of all systems in the world it is the most social. 
The roll reminds us of :— 

Secondly: Zhe triumph of grace. These disciples had 
all been scattered by the crucifixion. That event so shocked 
and shattered their faith, that they all forsook Him and fled ; 
but here we find them restored again to Christian feeling and 
_ fellowship. There are here some persons whose presence on 
this occasion delights us much. Peter, who thrice denied 
his Master, is here, and in his right mind. Incredulous 
Thomas, too, who resolved not to believe, has had his 
faith established and is present. Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
is here. A sword had pierced her heart, and she had passed 
through unknown agonies of soul. This is the last time her 
name is mentioned in the holy book, and she is not mentioned 
with any idolatrous homage, but spoken of simply as one of 
the disciples of Christ. What became of her afterwards is 
not known. One old tradition says she died early in Jerusalem, 
and another says she accompanied John to Ephesus, and lived 
to an advanced age. Other women, too, are mentioned ; 
their names are not given. Perhaps some of the wives of the 
Apostles were there, for some of them were married. (Matt, 
viii, 14.—1 Cor. ix. 5). Mary Magdalene, and other women 
who were last at His cross, and earliest at His grave, were 
in all probability there. Christianity has raised woman to 
her present position in the civilized world, and woman has 
ever proved the most ardent and loyal in her love to the 
system that has made her what she is. This little assembly 
truly demonstrates the triumphant power of grace, This roll 
reminds us of :— a 

Thirdly : The ravages of sin. We discover, in looking at 
the list, that there is one of the apostles absent. Where is 
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Judas? He was present at the Passover with all the brother 
names here given—present, perhaps, in this very same upper 
room. But where is he now? ‘There is a Judas here, it is 
true, but it is not Judas Iscariot. Where is he? We know 
the sad story of this miserable man, and his absence on this 
oceasion preaches a terrible homily concerning the ravages 
of sin. 


III. The spirit of this first prayer meeting: “These all 
continued with one accord in prayer and supplication.” 
These words teach us that there was a spirit of wnion and 
perseverance in their prayers. 

First: There was a spirit of wrton.— ‘They continued 
with one accord.” They were not assembled together in the 
same place, and for the the same purpose, but there was a 
great unanimity of sentiment amongst them. They agreed 
in the blessings they sought, and in the mode of secking 
them. A common desire ruled them all. 

Secondly : There was a spirit of perseverance in the prayers: 
“they continued.” The Greek verb, here used, strictly 
denotes personal attendance, sticking close to any thing or 
person, particularly that of a superior; and is then transferred 
to perseverance in duty, such as that of public worship, and 
particularly of prayer. The parable of the unjust judge is a 
striking illustration of the importance of perseverance in 
prayer. 

Would that all prayer meetings agreed in their unanimity 
and perseverance with this, the first prayer meeting after 
Christ’s ascension. We must go back to Apostolic times for 
our models of deyoticn. 


Germs of Chought. 


MEMORABLE NIGHTS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
No. II. 


Sussnot :-—TZhe Truth of God, and the Trial of its Friends, 


“And when they were departed, behold, the angel of the Lord 
appeareth to Joseph in a dream, saying, Arise, and take the young child 
and his mother, and flee into Egypt, and be thou there until I bring 
thee word : for Herod will seek the young child to destroy him. When 
he arose, he took the young child and his mother by night, and departed 
into Egypt: and was there until the death of Herod : that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying, Out of 
Egypt have I called my son.”—Matt. ii. 13—15. 


Anulpsis of Homily the Six Hundred aud Thirticth. 


SYSHIS chapter contains no less than four old types of 

modern classes ;—those who earnestly seek the truth, 
the Magi ;—those who rest in the letter of the truth, the 
Scribes and the Pharisees ;—those who are fearfully alarmed 
at the truth, Herod ;—and those who are the affectionate 
guardians of the truth, Mary and Joseph.* We shall take 
this incident to illustrate two things—the truth of God, and 
the trial of its friends. 


I. Tue trura or Gop. The birth of Christ was the 
birth of Divine Truth into the world. It was truth incar- 
nating itself in human nature, to live in that nature, and 
show itself through that nature from infancy to manhood. 
Christ was the Truth ; truth on earth in its most palpable, 
powerful, and panels form. The passage suggests three 
things concerning this truth. 

First: Earth's opposition to this truth. It is said that 


* See “ Homilist,” Vol. I,p.108 © | 
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“when Herod the king had heard these things, he was 
troubled, and all Jerusalem with him.” Strange fact this, 
a king in trouble; stranger still, in trouble about the birth 
of a babe; and most strange, to be in trouble about the 
birth of Him who came to bless the world. The fact was, 
Herod hated the light and dreaded it. He knew that his 
own position was false, and his character corrupt, and that 
truth would frown on him; and hence he sought to 
destroy it in its birth, ‘Then Herod, when he saw that 
he was mocked of the wise men, was exceeding wroth, and 
sent forth, and slew all the children that were in Bethlehem, 
and in all the coasts thereof.” The corrupt world has ever 
hated the truth, and, like Herod, is ever anxious to destroy 
it. Truth condemns its spirit and its aims. The world is 
ever ready to vote against truth, ever ready to banish it from 
its sphere. The words suggest— 

Secondly : Heaven’s interest in the truth. ‘The angel of 
the Lord appeareth to Joseph in a dream, saying, Arise, and 
take the young child and his mother,” &c. Heaven knew 
all that was going on in the heart of Herod, knew his deter- 
mination in reference to the child Jesus, and thus frustrated 
his malignant intentions. Whatever men may feel about 
truth, however much the world’s little magnates may dis- 
regard or despise it, it is the only thing on earth in which 
angels feel an interest. Crowns and sceptres and the 
pageantry of courts are empty puerilities to the eye of an 
angel. It is truth, in its rise, its struggles, its triumphs and 
defeats, that interests him. The words suggest— 

Thirdly: Man’s guardianship of the truth. Whilst the 
world abounds with enemies to the truth, there are a few 

who are its true guardians. Joseph and Mary are a type of 
these. How anxious were they for the protection of the 
child Jesus! In their guardianship two things were ob- 
servable. (1) They were inspired by genuine affection, 
They loved that child with more than the ordinary affection 
of parents. ‘Those only are true guardians of the truth who 
love it supremely. (2) They followed Divine direction, 
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They moved as the angel of the Lord counselled them. 
There are some who would be the guardians of the truth, 
who follow not the direction of heaven in the matter. Fraud 
and violence have too often characterized their efforts. 


II. THE TRIAL OF ITS FRIENDS. Who can estimate the 
trial of Joseph and Mary now? The life of that sweet babe, 
concerning whom they had not only the ardent affections of 
parents, but such mystic spiritual impressions as had excited 
their religious feelings to a point of strange interest, was 
threatened by Herod. The following thoughts are suggested 
by their trial. 

First: That the greatest trials of the good often spring from 
the greatest blessings. What a blessing was this babe! Never 
before were parents honored with such a child as this— 
never since. That child, when grown up, would become more 
than the best of men, more than the wisest of sages, more 
than the greatest of heroes, more than the mightiest of 
monarchs,—the Destroyer of death, the Conqueror of eyil, 
the Saviour of the world. Yet, from this blessing springs the 
agony of this hour. It is often so. It was so with Abraham. 
What a blessing was Isaac to him! yet, what agony of feeling 
sprang out of it, when, with knife in hand, he was going 
to sacrifice"him! It is often so, even in our gwn experience. 
Those things which are to us the greatest blessings, become 
not unfrequently to us our greatest trials. 

Secondly : That the greatest trials of the good often fit the 
mind for Divine communications. The danger which 
threatened the holy child became the one dominant subject 
in Joseph’s mind; it absorbed all other thoughts ; it pos- 
sessed him as a terrible spirit. At night on his bed it haunted ~ 
him with terrible visions. Now it was to his mind, thus 


-painfully exercised and highly excited, that communications 


from heaven were made. “The angel of the Lord 
appeareth to him in a dream.” It may be laid down as a 
principle, that the more vividly and deeply the soul is stirred 
within us, the more prepared we are for influences from the 
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Spirit world. It was so when Hagar in the wilderness felt 
her awful desolation, and the terrible dread of losing her 
child Ishmael, when her spirit was stirred with emotions 
the most exciting to her nature, that “the angel of God 
called to her out of heaven, and said unto her, What aileth 
thee, Hagar? fear not ; for God hath heard the voice of the 
lad where he is.” It was at the point when Joshua’s mind 
was roused to the very highest pitch with his tremendous 
responsibilities, as the exterminator of the Canaanites and the 
leader of the chosen people, that he saw the angel of the Lord 
over against Jericho with the sword drawn in his hand. So 
with Jacob ; so with Moses ; so with Gideon ; so with Peter ; 
so with John in Patmos; so with the apostles and many 
others. The fact seems to be this: the more the spiritual 
within us is woke up, the more intense the excitability of its 
sentiments and faculties, the closer it is to the voices and 
visions of the spiritual world. 

Thirdly : The greatest trials of the good are removed by 
following the Divine direction. ‘When he arose, he took the 
young child and his mother by night, and departed into 
Egypt.” Egypt was the best, if not the only place of refuge. 
It was near the southern frontier of Judea ; a large and more 
liberal Jewish community dwelt there ; it was under the pro- 
tection of a civilized government ; and well-known roads led 
through the desert into it. Tradition marks out the route 
which Joseph took into Egypt. It was by the way of Hebron, . 
Gaza, and the desert. At Hebron is still pointed out the 
hill where the family rested at night, and a similar one at 
Gaza. Probably a fortnight was occupied in the journey. The 
place of their sojourn in Egypt was according to tradition the 
village Metareyeh, not far from the city Hieropolis, on the way 
to Cairo. An old sycamore is still shown as that under which 
they rested in their journey.* ‘How long they remained in 
Egypt is not known; some say three, some eight years. 
There, however, He was safe ; there He remained until Herod, 
who sought His life, died, and until an angel again from 
* See “Life of our Lord upon the Earth,” Rev. Samuel J. Andrews, p. 88. 
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heaven descended to tell him when and whither to go again. 
He was delivered out of this trial by following the directions 
of heaven, and thus, only, can any be delivered out of their 
afflictions and distresses. Great are the trials of our race ; 
evils, like mountains, rest upon the heart of the world, and 
the groan of anguish is deep, long, and loud. ‘Oh earth, 
earth, earth, hear the word of the Lord!” Follow the 
directions of Heaven, and thy mountain of trials shall melt 
like wax in the presence of the Lord. 

Tn conclusion, the subject forces upon us two questions. 
First: What is your conduct in relation to truth ? Are you, - 
like Herod, afraid of it? When it seems to be rising up in 
your family or in your business, are you troubled about 
it, lest it should interfere with your sinful pleasures or dis- 
honest ways? Would you destroy it, if you could, when it 
comes into collision with the depravities of your heart and 
life? Many feel so. There are many Herods now, many 
who would kill the young child; but their conduct is as 
foolish as it is wicked, foolish because all efforts to crush 
truth are futile. Heaven is interested in it, and there are 
men on earth who are its Divine guardians. Herod fulfilled his 
iniquitous course, died, and left a name of infamy for the 
execration of mankind ; but the Babe he sought to murder, 
grew to manhood, leavened His age with His doctrines, and 
bequeathed a system that shall one day secure for Him the 
many crowns of the world. Thus it must ever be. Men 
may seek to crush truth as it is born into their domains; but - 
there is a God watching over its cradle, there is a quenchless 
immortality in its infant struggles. All efforts to destroy it 
are futile. Thou mightest as well endeavor to dry up the 
Atlantic, or quench the everlasting stars, as to destroy truth. 
Secondly : What is your conduct in relation to trial? You 
have trials, I have no doubt. Man is born to trouble as the 
sparks fly upwards. But how do you act in relation to them ? 
Do you brood over them, and thus increase their force over 
you? Do you parade them before your neighbours in order 
to enlist. their sympathy and get them to pity you as a 
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martyr? Do you murmur under them, and: thus rebel 
against your Maker? Or do you, like the old Stoics, en- 
deavor to reason yourself into a state of mind that will make 
you dead to all calamities? In all such conduct there is 
impiety and irrationality combined. There is but one 
method of relief. Follow the Divine direction ; unless you 
do this, your trials will grow, and multiply, and blacken 
until they shall become an intolerable hell. As Mary and 
Joseph went down to Egypt with their anxious charge, flee 
you to the Cross with all your sorrows and cares. Christ 
Himself invites you. “Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” &e. 


——<Se— 


MEMORABLE NIGHTS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
No. II. 


Supsect :—Nicodemus Coming to Christ at Night; or, the 
Gospel School. 


“There was a man of the Pharisees, named Nicodemus, a ruler of the 
Jews: the same came to Jesus by night, and said unto him, Rabbi, we 
know that thou art a teacher come from God: for no man can do these 
miracles that thou doest, except God be with him. Jesus answered and 
said unto him, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be born 

_again, he cannot see the kingdom of God. Nicodemus saith unto him, 
How can a man be born when he is old? can he enter the second time 
into his mother’s womb ard be born? Jesus answered, Verily, verily, I 
say unto thee, Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he can- 
not enter into the kingdom of God. That which is born of the flesh is 
flesh ; and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit. Marvel not that I 
said unto thee, Ye must be born again. The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh, and whither it goeth ; so is every one that is born of the Spirit. 
Nicodemus answered and said unto him, How can these things be? 
Jesus answered and said unto him, Art thou a master of Israel, and 
knowest not these things? Verily, verily, I say unto thee, We speak 
that we do know, and testify that we have seen ; and ye receive not our 
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witness. If I have told you earthly things, and ye believe not, how 
shall ye believe, if I tell you of heavenly things? And no man hath 
ascended up to heaven, but he that came down from heaven, eyen the 
Son of man which is in heaven, And as Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up: that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish, but have eternal life. For God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life. For God 
sent not his Son into the world to condemn the world; but that the 
world through him might be saved.’’—John iii. 1—17. 


~ Analpsis of Homily the Six Hundred and Chirty-frst. 


MEMORABLE night truly was this in which this 

Nicodemus appeared before Christ—memorable on 
account of the insight it gives us into that grand school which 
Christ established for the spiritual culture of the world. There 
are three things that claim our attention in relation to this 
school, as it appears before us in these verses :—TZhe dis- 
tinguished student who appeared in it ; the glorious Master 
who presided over rt ; and the momentous lessons which were 
taught in tt. 


I. THE DISTINGUISHED STUDENT WHO APPEARED IN THE 
GosreL ScHooL THIS NIGHT. With the exception of two or 
three other short references to Nicodemus in the Gospels, 
the only information we have of him is in this short narra- 
tive. The following things concerning him are worthy of 
notice. 

First: His religious sect. He was a Pharisee. Of all religious 
sects that prevailed amongst the Jews, that of the Pharisees 
was the most proud, sanctimonious, exclusive and influential. 
John the Baptist had denounced them as a “ generation of 
vipers,” &c., Christ had warned His disciples against the 
leaven of their influence, and thundered at them eight. 
tremendous wors. They were the leading antagonists to 
the Son of God. To this sect Nicodemus belonged. It is 
very interesting to see a man breaking away from the shackles 
of a bigoted party in quest of truth elsewhere. Observe— 

Secondly: His civil position. “ He was a ruler of the 
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Jews ;” ante the members of the Jewish Sanhedrim, the 
great council of the nation. He was one of the leading men 
of his age in Jerusalem. This, too, is interesting. It is a 
very refreshing sight—a man invested with civil authority, 
seeking religious knowledge at the hands of a reputed son of 
a carpenter. Observe— 

Thirdly : His respectful behaviour. “ Rabbi,” &c. This 
was a title of respect, and in some places is rendered 
“ Master.” He recognized in Christ a great teacher, and he 
approaches Him with the utmost deference, and addresses 
Him, “ Rabbi.” Observe— 

Fourthly : His evident sincerity. He acknowledges at once 
his conviction of the Divinity of Christ’s mission: “ We 
know that thou art a teacher come from God,” &c. As if he 
had said—‘“ There is a general conviction on this point; I 
partake of the conviction.” He gives the ground of his own 
conviction. “For no man can do these miracles that thou 
doest except God be with him.” The fact of these miracles 
was undoubted, their greatness unequalled, and their author- 
ship was something more than human. “No man can do 
these miracles,” &c. Observe— 

Fifthly : His moral timidity, He came by night for fear 
of the Jews. He was evidently a timid man. The question 
which he put in the council—“ Doth our law judge any man 
before it hear him, and know what he doeth ?” (John vii. 50.)— 
the fact also that he came to Pilate secretly, to render respect 
to the body of Christ, shows that he lacked moral courage. 
(John xix. 39.) Whilst his love for truth was strong enough 
to impel him, in spite of his religious sect and his official 
position, to seek an interview with Christ—his timidity would 
not allow him to go in the open day, but led him to choose 
the night. 

Such is the man we find entering the Gospel School this 
night. Certainly no ordinary inquirer, no common student, 


II. Tue Gtortous MasTER WHO PRESIDED OVER THE 
GosrEL ScHooL THIS NicHT. Christ, the Founder and Head 
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of the Gospel School, was present in person, and dealt directly 
with this distinguished inquirer. There are three things 
which we discover in connexion with Christ as the Great 
Teacher this night, indicative of His transcendent greatness. 

First : Zhe spirit He exemplifies. Here was the spirit of 
faithfulness. In reply to the inquirer, there is no circum- 
locution, no temporizing, no attempt to make truth palatable, 
but with the abruptness of a spirit fired with truth, He says, 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you, except a man be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.” Words suited to shake 
his Pharisaism to its foundations. Here is earnestness, too ; 
the necessity of the change he thrice repeats in words of fire. 
Here is certitude—“ We speak that we do know, and testify 
that we have seen.” Here is a consciousness of absolute 
knowledge—“ What I say I know, not by the testimony of 
others, not by the deduction of a fallible reason, but as a 
matter of direct vision from my Father.” Christ said what 
He knew to be the truth ; His doctrines were as real to Him 
as His own existence. Another thing indicative of His 
transcendent greatness is— 

Secondly : The titles He assumes. He calls Himself the 
Son of Man and the Only Begotten Son of God. The Son of 
Man—not the Son of Jew, Greek, or Roman. The Son of Man— 
the Ideal Man. The Son of God—the Only Begotten Son of God. 
A title, this, whose meaning we can never penetrate ; a rela- 
tion whose import we can never fathom. Another thing 
indicative of His transcendent greatness is— 

Thirdly : The wonderful mission He claims. He claims a 
mission from heaven :—“ No man hath ascended up to 
heaven,” &c. The meaning of this apparently parodoxical utter- 
ance is, that no man has got the truth by ascending to heaven ; 
He only has got it who came down from heaven, and whose 
home is in heaven, even the Son of Man himself. He claims 
a mission from God to save the world—“ God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only begotten son,” &e. 

Such are briefly some of the indications we have here of 
the transcendent greatness of this Teacher sent from God, 
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from whom Nicodemus was this night endeavoring to receive 
religious truth. 


Il]. THE MOMENTOUS LESSONS WHICH WERE TAUGHT IN THE 
GosPEL ScHooL THIS NIGHT. What were the truths incul- 
cated? They comprehend the two great cardinals of His 
system, which theology designates regeneration and reconeili- 
ation ; in other words, a change in our moral character, and 
in our moral relations—a subjective and an objective change. 
The former is developed in the first eleven verses, and the 
latter in the succeeding six. These doctrines are not only 
similar, but may be regarded as identical. In relation to the 
points of similarity, we notice both are indispensable. With- 
out change of character, there is no entering into the kingdom 
of God. Without change of relation, without reconciliation 
to God by faith in Christ, there is no life. Man requires 
both a nature for heaven, and a title to it. oth involve 
the Divine interposition ; the one the agency of the Spirit, 
whose operations are as mysterious as the wind; the other 
the interposition of God’s only Son. Both require faith m 
Christ as the messenger of God’s love. This faith is essential 
both to regenerate and to reconcile. 

But the two are so vitally connected, that it is scarcely philo- 
sophical to regard them apart. Certainly, Christ, in the passage, 
does not regard them as distinct, but treats them as one. The 
subjective change necessarily ensures the objective. Regenera- 
tion is reconciliation. The soul being made right in itself, is 
right with God, and He regards it as such. The truths which 
Christ taught this night will perhaps come better out by disre- 
garding the classifications and terminologies of theological 
systems. 

What, then, are the general truths which Christ taught 
Nicodemus this night ? 

First : That there is a necessity for a radical moral change 
in man’s character. So thorough is the change, that Christ 
represents it as a new birth, The change is such a revolution 
in the governing disposition of the soul as involves a new life, 
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experience, and history. Without it there is no entrance into 
the “kingdom of God,” the kingdom of spiritual truth, love, 
and blessedness. Christ intimates three things concerning this 
necessary change. (1) It requires the agency of the Divine 
Spirit, which is mysterious in its operations. It must be 
accomplished by “ water and the Spirit,” and that Spirit is as 
mysterious as the wind which “bloweth where it listeth,” &. 
(2) The non-understanding of it by believers in the Bible is 
a reprehensible matter. ‘ Art thou a master in Israel, and 
knowest not these things?” Thou professest to believe in 
the Old Scriptures, which are full of it, &e. (3) The under- 
standing of it is essential to the understanding of the higher 
aspects of Divine truth. “If I have told you earthly things, 
and ye believe not,’ &c. The earthly are those which come 
within the sphere of human consciousness ;—the heavenly, 
those which refer to the wonderful history of Christ as 
the messenger of God’s love. Another truth taught here is— 
Secondly: Zhat the principle of eternal life, involved in thas 
change, comes to man through the mission of Christ. The new- 
born life in the soul may be said to consist in supreme love 
to God. This love gives a new experience, a new history to 
man. It is Eternal Life. It is everlasting blessedness in’ 
embryo. But it comes through Christ :—(1) Through look- 
ing at Him, as the believing Jew looked upon the brazen 
serpent in the wilderness. “As Moses lifted up,” &e. (2) 
Believing on Him as the messenger of God’s love. ‘ Whoso- 
ever believeth in him,” &c. This ‘‘eternal life,” then, comes to 
the world through Christ. He who ascended to heaven, and 
came down from heaven, whose home is heaven, He brought 
this eternal life to the world. This was the object of His — 
mission. “As thou hast given me power over all flesh, 
(mankind) that I should give to all flesh (mankind) that. 
which thou hast given me—JZternal Life.” Another truth 
taught is— oe 
Thirdly: That the mission of Christ to the world is to be 
ascribed to the infinite love of the Father. ‘God so loved the 
world.” Here is an immeasurable ocean, whose depths no 
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intellect can fathom. “So loved,” &c. Another truth 
taught is— 

Fourthly : That the world’s treatment of this manifestation 
of infinite love determines its moral condition before God. 
“He that believeth on him is not condemned, he that 
believeth not is condemned already,” &e. ‘ This is the con- 
demnation, that light is come into the world,” &e. 

We have only given the bare outlines of the thoughts 
suggested by this passage. Every verse is a fertile text, and, 
on many of them, discourses have already appeared in the 
“ Homilist.” 


Supsect :—The Moral Battle. 
“ Fight the good fight of faith.”—1 Tim. vi. 12. 
Analysis of Homily the Six Bundred and Thirty-second. 


CE all know what fighting means. Within the last few 

AbA years, we as Englishmen, as Europeans, as men, have 
had plenty of it—horror and bloodshed, death and suffering, 
agony and bitter woe in Italy, India and America.—So it is 
ever : “ wars and rumours of wars in the earth.” 

And is it not true that all earthly things are types, 
shadows, teachers of heavenly things—things outward, pat- 
terns of things inward? As there are ever wars and rumours 
of wars without, so ever in men’s hearts there is war and 
fighting, victory and defeat. 

Nay, not only thus is there an ever-waging fight in each 
man’s breast: but there has been—if I may so say, and if 
you will receive it—there has been a great war ever since 
the foundation of the world: ever since Satan tempted and 
Adam fell ; ever through all the generations of men, there 
has been great war between God and the devil, good and 
-evil :—God in men’s hearts, the devil tempting and defiling 
men’s hearts; God with and for men, the devil to work 
men woe. 
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So too, you, each of you—yes, you, even you, are thus 
fighting on this side or on that. For ever, and for ever, in 
every single thought, in every single action, in every single 
word, you strike a blow that tells for good or for bad, for God 
or for the devil, in this ever-waging, ever-moving, ever- 
surging fight. Fight, then, the good fight of faith. Remember, 
all of you, you are fighting on one side : there is no middle 
ground, By baptism we were enlisted as soldiers of Christ, 
to fight under His banner, with His armor, Whether you 
are doing so or not, I cannot—lI shall never be fully able, to 
tell; whether you are or not, some perhaps may never have 
_ thought. But an earnest attention to the words soon to be 
spoken about the Christian’s enemies will enable you, I think, 
to tell whether you are fighting on the right side or not. 
Do, at all events, remember that you are on the one side or 
the other. Zhis you cannot escape. 

Who, then, are the enemies the true Christian has to fight 
against ? Some of you may at once say—“ The world, the 
flesh, and the devil.” Yes, just so; but if I add another 
question :—What do you mean by world, by flesh, or by 
devil ? I might perhaps not get quite so satisfactory an answer. 
Yet, surely, we cannot safely and truly fight with an enemy, 
if we do not really know who he is or whence he comes. Let 
us, then, try to get into our heads and hearts as clear a view 
as possible of our enemies. 

What, then, does the word wortp mean? It does not mean, 
as some tell us, the world above, beneath, around us, that 
God has made with Hs sun, moon and stars—with Hs creating 
and preserving life breathing in and pervading all—not this, 
which he would not again curse. It does not mean the 
business, society, home pleasures, and kind affections of 
every-day life ; it does not mean the joys of childhood, or 
the sports of youth. It means none of these, nor aught like 
these—these are all the good gifts of God. What, then, is 
“the world?” By the “ world,” then, I mean—those tempta- 
tions either to commit actual sin, or to neglect positive duty, 
which come upon us from our position in life. Not those 
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which come right from one’s own heart; but those which 
come from the society in which we live; the company which 
we keep; the work, trade, or occupation we are engaged in. 
Temptations that come from outside, from friends, neigh- 
bours, schoolmates. So, then, the world of different men 
will be different—different according to station, company, 
profession, &c., e. g. for servant and master. The world, 
indeed, is not any of the things I just mentioned—God’s 
natural or God’s social world—for both are His, and therefore 
good. But yet, remember, that any or all of these things may 
yet be our world ; for the world then comes in, when in any of 
these things we find a temptation to commit sin, and neglect 
duty. Home is not world—but if anything about home 
tempts to sin, then it becomes world. So, society, school, 
playground, trade, work, are not in themselves world, but 
are then “ world” when from them comes a temptation to sin. 

But what is our second enemy, the FLusH? It is not without 
reason that this is put second: for one can plainly see that 
any temptation from outside a man could move him but 
little, unless there was something in him, which led him to 
give way to the temptation. There must be something in 
us, or what is outside would come to us, and pass by us, 
without evil influence. This may be well illustrated by the 
loadstone and steel. This, then, in a man, which is acted on 
by temptations from without, is what we call the flesh. After 
a good deal of thought on this word, the plainest definition I 
can find of it is—the bad in man. And because there is bad 
in us, the bad from without, aye, and often what is of itself 
good, can draw us to sin. And do not we all know that 
there is bad in us? Here comes the great test whether we 
are fighting the good fight of faith :—Do we, when the bad 
in us tempteth us to sin, resist? If we do, we know 
what is meant by Christian fighting. There, in our hearts, 
is and must be the greatest struggle ; once beat the devil 
there, by God’s help, and the victory elsewhere would be 
easy. The fiercest and hottest of the fight for us is here, in 
us, in our hearts? Two voices, two men, so to say, are in us, 
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fighting, wrestling, struggling. If we are indeed fighting on 
God’s side, indeed resisting the flesh, we shall feel this 
struggle. No Christian ever escaped it, none ever can, In 
our hearts we must fight, and often, with St. Paul, we shall 
exclaim, “ What I would, that do I not ; and what I would 
not, that I do.” Beautifully this expresses the ever-con- 
tinuing’ fight between a man, so to say, and himself ; and 
this is the truest repentance ; truer repentance than fears of 
hell, thousands of tears, and hosts of hasty impulses. Do 
you, then, thus fight with yourselves in yourselves? Who 
has not felt that there are two sides in his heart? Do you 
wilfully refuse to listen to the right, and always follow the 
’ “bad in you,” the flesh—or is there a struggle in your 
hearts, and hearty praying to God for help in the struggle? 
Nay, let this be your motto, in all these inner struggles, 
these struggles in the heart—“ I will fight the good fight.” 
But there is another enemy, “the prvi.” Yes, the devil. 
“ He goeth about as a roaring lion.” Do we not say, when a 
man commits a suicide or a murder, “The devil was very 
near him,” or “The devil was very strong with him.” Yes, 
he is at work—he is our enemy—and with him our fight will 
be and is; not only with flesh and blood, but, as St. Paul 
expresses it, “with spiritual wickedness in high places.” 
Poor Job, the patient man, had a hard and bitter fight with 
him thousands of years ago, and we, too, have this fight, in 
no mere metaphor, in no mere figure. As truly as we have 
the Spirit of God, even the Holy Ghost, with us, in us, and 
for us, so truly, I believe, we have to fight with the devil. 
This is a solemn thought, a thought for earnest minds, young 
and old, to think earnestly over. One of old argued with his 
friends by saying, “ Lest haply ye be found fighting against 
God ;” so when we are tempted to any sin, when we are 
tempted to give way, and, it may be, hazard some doubtful 
course, let us think that haply we may be going to do the 
devil's work, that the devil is tempting us, that we may 


haply be putting our hands to the devil’s plough. The devil 


knows full well that, did we see or think that his hand set 
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the snare, we should shrink with terror and dread from 
taking the bait. But do let us think of this ; let us remember 
that, for aught we know, when we are inclined to do any sin, 
Satan, the enemy of God and man, may be that very moment 
getting our feet into his net. 

Let us, then, ever fight earnestly against all temptations 
_of all kinds ; let us be indeed soldiers of that cross on which 
our Saviour died to save us from sin. And under such a 
general, who gave Himself to die for all His men, can we 
desert our faith, and let that sin master us which caused His 
death? Can there be anything that friends, or neighbours, 
society, or all the world can give us of such a value, so worth 
having, that we should for it desert Him who for us gave up 
Himself, the Lord of all? Shall we allow what there is of 
bad in us to rise up in opposition to that blessed Spirit in 
and with us, given us by that same, our Captain! Shall we 
not, every time evil tempers, unholy thoughts, selfish desires, 
spring up, shall we not pray and watch that we may for His 
sake, in His name, and by His help conquer that which, zn 
ourselves, we know is not what it ought to be? When some 
sudden temptation comes, when the devil takes us as he did 
our Lord, and offers us food, raiment, and such things freely 
if we will sin; offers us show, honor, pride, if we will sin ; 
when he tempts us to presume on God’s mercy, and expect 
God to save us where His word has never promised, and in 
such a way as He has never promised ; whenever, thus, the 
devil tempts us, let us still watch, and still pray, and still 

"praying we shall still resist. 

Fight then, thus, the good fight of faith, for it is even 
good. Tis good, for good, with the good. "Tis God’s fight, 
for God, with God. Fight in faith. In Christ is all ; and 
by Him, and in Him, we have all might, wisdom, strength, 
and victory. F. H. 
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Supsect :—The Paucity, Position, and Power of the True. 


« And the remnant of Jacob shall be in the midst of many people as 
a dew from the Lord, as the showers upon the grass, that tarrieth not 
for man, nor waiteth for the sons of men.”—Micah y. 7. 


Analysis of Bomily the Six Hundred und Thirty-third. 


HE truth in this verse may be said to have met with 

its partial fulfilment in the unique and marvellous 
experience of the Jews; for (1) they are but a “remnant” 
of the human family, being but a fragment, a fraction of 
the whole human race. (2) They dwell in “remnants,” 
in detached, broken, and fragmentary portions, “here a little 
and there a little.” (3) They dwell ‘in the midst of many 
people,” so that there is hardly a single nation or people in 
which there is not at present some small remnant of 
the Abrahamic seed. Both in the ancient and quiet East, 
and in the more restless and modern West, they are “in the 
midst of many people.” (4) They exist, and are preserved 
as a witness on the behalf of Heaven and its truth. (5) Ail 
this has been continued zrespective of, and, in many cases, 
in opposition to, the most earnest human effort, “ tarrying 
not for man,” &c. But while the text may have a reference 
to the captivities, and, in later times, to the dispersion of 
“the seed of Israel,’ still we think that there are suggested 
to us certain laws and principles which have both force and 
fulfilment in the history and experience of the Christian 
Church. 


I, THE PAUCITY OF THE TRUE. God has ever had a 
people peculiarly His own; and who will dare dispute His 
right to have a more special regard to some, than He may 
have to others? Calvinian or Arminian, we all agree that 

“the Lord hath set apart him that is godly for himself ;” 
the true from among the false, and the pure from amongst 
the vile. From the dawn of human history, these have been — 
but a “remnant” of the human family. Look at the flood, 
and at Egypt. Even to-day, although eighteen ligdired 
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years have rolled away since the Christian church was insti- 
tuted amid the tears and blood of the Crucified, the elect 
race form but a “remnant.” Can we dare hope that even 
a twentieth of the human family is “as a dew from the 
Lord, &c.?” And although the royal race be so few, they 
are not found together, but in small parcels or fragments. 
And when in any place they have sought to exist otherwise, 
an over-ruling providence has scattered them. See the early 
disciples at Jerusalem. Thus the holy and the true are but 
a “remnant” in nations, in towns and in families, for few 
are the families so blessed as was one of the Henries. Are 
we too uncharitable in saying, that not more than one in ten 
of our town populations can be fairly thought to be on the 
Lord’s side ? 


II. Tue position oF THE TRUE. “In the midst, ec.” 
Jt might be more in harmony with our own natural 
tastes and preferences, to be a separate people in one 
land swarming together, without any of the false about us, 
but such is not God’s arrangement. Shiploads of Christians 
may leave our shores for some Canterbury or other settle- 
ment, where they may hope to live and not see the face of 
an unbeliever, but sadly do such men err in expecting this. 
Look at the Mormon delusion at the Salt Lake. If that 
hideous and loathsome system were true, God would long ere 
this, have driven from thence and scattered them. Should 
the whole Church but settle down in one land, it would be 
a most grievous curse and woe to the world. We are to 
settle down only in heaven. The distribution of the Church 
“in the midst, é&c.,” is necessary in order to promote the 
Divine purpose, for it exists not for itself alone, but as leaven 
in meal, as salt, as Divine seed, here a grain and there a 
grain. Learn this, that God hath placed you “in the midst” 
of your enemies, by contact to bless them, for each has his 
sphere. Christ was a stranger in the midst of strangers, as 
we are. The Church is the gold in the ore—the wheat in 
the heap, giving worth and weight to the mass. 
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III. Tue purPose oF THE TRUE. “As a dew, &c.” 
The design of their dispersion has a vital relation to the 
people amongst whom they are placed, as the dew and 
showers to the grass. As the showers are of heavenly origin, 
so is Israel, “born from above.” As the dew is a pure and 
crystal liquid, so the true Israel is composed of the choicest: 
natures and sweetest spirits in the world. You may point 
me to colored drapery and conventional professors, but such 
are not heaven-made. Dew is silently produced, and so the 
mightiest work may be accomplished in the human soul, 
“without observation.” 

As the dew and showers are entirely independent of the 

‘human, “tarrieth not, &c.,” so the Church, like the truth, 
lives not upon human sufferance. Our religious power and 
life may “tarry not” for the state, nor for political favor, 
By the grace of God, and that alone, the true are what they 
are. And by it we are to vivify, refresh and fructify, and so 
“fill the face of the world with fruit.” This purpose will be 
fulfilled. Many weak and unbelieving minds have thought that 
the true, being but a “remnant,” their influence would wane 
and die, but thank God this cannot be, for the source is 
unfailing and Divine. Some have desired its death. Others 
have sought hard to extinguish it, but they have battled with 
Omnipotence, and at last been ruined. 

Others have been smitten, conquered, and saved by it. 
Are we in our social, commercial, or other spheres, “ as a 
dew, &c.?” Some men who profess much, are “in the 
midst of many” ungodly “ people,” but not as dew, for they 
are at home, and one with their fellows. Such will not we 
be, Heaven helping us, EK. D. Green. 
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Sussscr :—The Creation Praising God.- 


“Let the heaven and earth praise him, the seas, and every thing that 
moveth therein.” —Psalm lxix. 34, 


Analysis of Homily the Six Hundred and Thirtp-fourth. 


WO IGHT views of God inspire right feelings towards Him ; 
they that know Him admire Him, love Him, confide 
in Him, and feel moved to employ themselves in extolling, 
magnifying, and praising His great and holy name. Such 
were the views and the emotions of the Psalmist. God 
appeared to him infinitely glorious, inconceivably excellent, 
and thoroughly lovely. In the presence and in the contem- 
plation of such a wonderful assemblage of excellences, the 
Psalmist felt an irresistible inclination to magnify and praise 
Him in whom they inhered. Nor was he satisfied with 
praising Him himself; He wanted the whole creation to 
unite with him in offering solemn and intelligent praise. 
He calls upon the heaven, earth, and seas, to engage 
themselves in praising their Maker: “Let the heaven 
and earth praise Him.” What is meant by praising 
God? It is to speak well of Him—it is to utter forth 
the excellences and perfections of His nature—it is to 
thank Him for what He is in Himself—for what He is to us, 
for what He has done for us, and for what He has promised 
to do for us in time to come. 
Praise is due to God, and the whole intelligent and holy 
creation will employ themselves in praising Him ;— 


I. Own account or wHat He Is 1n Huusexr. The first 
question we put when we meet a man the first time is—what 
kind of a man is he !—not physically, but mentally and 
morally. What are his governing principles, the leading 
propensities of his heart? What is the nature of God? 
What kind of a being is He? God is good ; He is intrin- 
sically excellent. His nature is composed of all possible 
perfections : “God is love” —wisdom, intelligence, goodness, 
truth, righteousness, and mercy. On account, therefore, 

Vou. XUL AA 
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of what God is in Himself, the whole holy creation—and we, 
I trust, forming a part of it—will eternally praise Him. 


II. On account or wHaT He 18 IN His RELATIONS. 
God, who is thus praised, stands closely related to the intel- 
ligent creatures who employ themselves in praising Him. To 
the whole, He stands in the relation of Creator, Sustainer, 
and Benefactor. It willbe felt throughout eternity that, be- 
cause God made us, sustained us, and conferred upon us 
such bounties, without limitations, He is entitled to our 
praise. To us, whom He has redeemed, by the sacrificial 
“death of His only begotten Son, Jesus Christ,” He stands 
‘in the relation of a Father and Saviour. The Church will 
feel that, because God thought fit to enter into this relation 
to them, He is worthy to be for ever praised. 


III. Own account or wHat Hr HAs accoMPLISHED. Men 
make themselves celebrated, renowned, talked of, and 
praised, by means of their works. The works of God 
excel the works of all others. They are—Cveation,— 
“He made all things; ”—Providence—He cares for and 
governs all things ;—Redemption,—it was God that raised 
apostate humanity from the ruins of the fall. No works can 
compete with these. And on their account God will be praised 
throughout eternity, by an intelligent and redeemed universe. 


IV. Own account or His WonDERFUL GIFTs. Men acquire 
honor, renown, praise, and thanksgiving, by their kind, generous, 
and liberal donations. God has given to them, and they 
give to their needy, destitute, and suffering brethren. No 
gifts are equal to those of God, no gifts are so abundant, so 
valuable, so free, and so uniform in their bestowment. What has 
Godgiven? Life, reason, mind, subjects for thought, Jesus Christ, - 
the Holy Bible, the ministry of reconciliation, the Holy Spirit, 
the comforts and consolations of religion, and a hope—resting 
firmly and securely upon the atonement of Calvary—of heaven, 
when this temporary introductory life shall have past away- 
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V. On account or His GRanp piscovertEs. Man 
builds a rightful claim to the admiration, praise, and 
gratitude of mankind, by the discoveries he makes, and 
the facts he brings to light. What has God made known? 
—That there is an eternal world; that men are immortal; 
that noble and abundant provisions have been made for our 
happiness during the ever-revolving cycles of an eternity 
to come; the way in which we, and all mankind, may be 
prepared for the full and unending fruition of the bliss He 
has prepared for us. 

On these grounds, God is worthy to be praised ; and we 
feel sure that the holy, intelligent, and saved creation, will - 
always call upon their souls, and all that is within them, 
to bless and praise His great and holy name. 

Reader! will you and I form a part of that happy throng 
which shall employ their eternity in hymning the praises of 
their Creator and Redeemer? The question is weighty. Se- 
riously ponder it. Isaac Evans. 


PHiblical Exegesis, 


1 Cor. 1, 22—24, 

éxeto) Kal “Llovdzioe onueia airovar 
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Ocov dbvapuy 

Kal Ocov copiay. 
Ir we had room for the exhibition of the whole passage, from 
the 21st to the 31st verse, in the form which Moses Stuart 


names stichometrical, the reader would be much aided, That 
form of writing was the method of the ancient scribes, and 
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the more ancient the manuscript the shorter the lines. Some 
such method was doubtless used by the original writers, or 
at least was in their minds, as is manifest from the structure 
of their periods; and the use of the method by modern 
students will be found eminently helpful in their attempts to 
ascertain what that original structure was. 

The reader will remember our remarks on the words 
onjeioy and dtvaurc in the last number, They throw light 
on the passage now before us. 

The érewdy kal and inasmuch as, of verse 22, refers back 
to the érewd)) yap for inasmuch as, of the verse before. There 
he spake of the Divine resolution to save by the preaching of 
what seemed foolishness, as a consequence of the world failing 
by ther wisdom to come at the true Divine knowledge—the 
knowledge of God which can only be gained éy ry copia rod 
Gcov, an “imparted wisdom which begins in the fear of the 
Lord. Here he speaks of apostolic preaching as a consequence 
of the same ; but he descends to more particulars, specifying 
the Jews and the Greeks as having both failed of that Divine 
knowledge. 

A Divine manifestation might justly be expected to be 
attended by onpeiz, marks, of its reality and genuineness. 
The asking for signs is not, therefore, condemned absolutely. 
The Jews are blamed either because their asking was in 
excess, or because they wished to dictate what kind of signs 
should be afforded, instead of leaving the choice to God. The 
latter seems to be the apostle’s intention. The Jews were 
scandalized at the crucifixion, which seemed to them to show 
a want of power. To ask was right, but they should not haye 
dictated. The proverb rung, “ Beggars must not be choosers.” 
The fault of the Greeks was different ; they sought after 
wisdom. <A manifestation of wisdom might be expected as a 
part of a manifestation of God ; but they, either ignorant 
that such a manifestation was possible or probable, or acting 
in arrogant independence, sought for themselves. 

The shameful death of Jesus by the cross offended the 
Jews, who regarded it as a sign, not of power, but of weak- 
ness. The doctrine preached by the apostles of salvation 
through the Crucified One, was regarded by the Greeks, not 
as wisdom, but as foolishness. This false appearance of Christ 
and His doctrine was a consequence of their arrogance, world- ': 
liness, and worldly-wisdom. Christ and His doctrine appeased)” 
in an opposite light to the called. Let us now turn to: 
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The verb ¢o call belongs to the system of Bible words, and 
has an elevated and pregnant significance. A Divine call is 
a recognition of an individual person as such, and its object 
is to awaken his attention to a revelation which is to follow. 
Thus God called Abraham, Gen. xxii. 1, 11; and Samuel, 
1 Sam. iii. Sometimes the revelation itself has the same 
name given to it. Thus Aaron was called to the priesthood, 
that is, there was a Divine utterance to the effect, Heb. v. 4, 
Exod. xxviii. 1—3. Christians are “ partakers of the 
heavenly calling,” “made,” says Bengel, “by the Lord from 
heaven, and leading thither whence it was made.” This 
calling must involve a peculiar exercise of Divine power. It 
may be clothed in something outward, a voice miraculous or 
human, but its essence is an impression on the mind, making 
the person know that he is addrest, and that the speaker is 
God. It is necessary to remark, also, that when the apostle 
in the passage before us speaks of the called, he implies 
obedience ; he speaks of such as have yielded themselves 
to the Divine manifestation. 

Those, then, who yield themselves obediently to the Divine 
call, receive the fulness of the revelation. They perceive the 
power of God in Christ, and they perceive the wisdom of God 
in Christ ; not power producing signs such as the Jews asked, 
nor wisdom such as the Greeks sought; but power and 
wisdom of a higher order ; power which to Jews seemed 
weakness, wisdom which to Greeks seemed folly, but which 
to the obedient by faith appeared in their true character. 

The power of God was manifested in raising Christ from 
the dead, (Rom. i. 4); and the same power wrought in 
Christians for their redemption (Ephes. i. 19—Rom. i. 16). 
The Holy Ghost, whose energy effected Christ’s resurrection 
from the grave, effects now the spiritual resurrection of the 
faithful. This, becomes to them, and to the world, a greater 
onpetoy of the presence and operation of the Divine divapuc 
than any external wonder. This explains John xiv. 12 ; since 
the transformation of the soul is a “greater work” than 
outward miracles. The outward signs were given at the 
first appearing of the Christ, but the internal work, the 
change from wickedness to righteousness, is a greater wonder, 
and a more convincing sign to the subjects of it and to the 
world in general. And this order of signs is permanent in 
the Christian economy. 

Christ is essentially the Truth and the Wisdom of God : 
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(John xiv. 6) He is the Logos, first eternally to God Him- 
self, then manifested in time to men (Johni. 1, 14—Heb. i. 3). 
The glory of this wisdom is chiefly moral ; it deals among 
men with “righteousness, sanctification and redemption.” 
(verse 30). 

Thus the two things which were wrongly asked by 
Jews, wrongly sought by Greeks, because asked and sought 
in arrogance and presumption, and therefore were hidden 
from them, are both seen in Christ by those who are obedient 
to the calling. There is Divine power which captivates their 
affections and transforms their character ; and there is Divine 
wisdom which fills and nourishes their minds. 


—ee 


Che Christian Pear, 


BY A CLERGYMAN, 


Christmas Day. 


“ And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, (and we beheld 
his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father,) full of grace 
and truth.”—John i, 14, 


Sr. Joun the Evangelist was one of two brethren who 
received the surname of Sons of Thunder. As the sound of 
thunder rolling through the vault of heaven makes an 
unequalled impression of grandeur and sublimity, so the 
doctrine of St. John is a supernatural voice from heayen, and 
is eminently high and holy. As thunder is the manifestation 
of a universal, mighty, and mysterious energy, so the words 
of St. John reveal amongst us the unsuspected presence of a 
celestial Agent, and are the utterance of the Holy Ghost. __ 
The Person who is the Word is also the Only-begotten of the 
Father. As the Son, He has the same being ag the Father, 
and is God. The name of Word shows the manner of His 
generation, which is intellectual, as word is the offspring of 
mind. It shows also the eternity of the generation, for the 
mind’s conceiving cannot be severed from the mind itself. 
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He was in the beginning—before creation—a Word to God, in 
the bosom of the Father (xpoc roy Ocdy . .  eic Tov KéATOV 
tov warpéc), a Word said in the eternal mind of God. Thus 
the two names, Son and Word, supplement each other, and 
complete the doctrine of His person ; the one showing His 
real and substantial oneness with the Father, and the other 
the pure, and spiritual, and eternal character of His genera- 
tion. The eternity of the Son is taught also in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (i. 3), where He is called the of-shining or 
radiance (arabyacpa) of God’s glory. A luminary cannot be 
thought of than as shining. -As God is eternal, the Son, His 
radiance, ig eternal also. So much for the Person of the 
Word. 

Of this Person, it is here taught that He was made flesh. 
The term flesh in the diction of Scripture stands for human 
nature. The worser part is put for the whole. Ifthe Word 
takes the worse, He will not leave the better; if the flesh, 
then certainly the soul. The term flesh is used because it 
is impersonal, He took not some particular man, not a 
human person, but human nature, that He Himself might 
become one of the race, and that all might thus have a share 
in Him. 

He was made flesh, He was born (éyévero). His object was 
to take another nature, and the way of nature is nativity. 
This was His generation in time. The Word was said to 
God by Himself in eternity ; now in time the same Word is 
addrest by God to men. As we first indite a word in the 
mind before uttering it with the voice, so this Word was 
generated in eternity, and in time clothed and uttered in 
flesh. 

How He was made flesh, we are told in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (ii. 16.) “ He takes hold (émukapPaverce) of the seed 
of Abraham.” He laid hold of it and appropriated it to 
Himself as a future dwelling and mode of existence. But in 
so appropriating this, it was necessary that He should empty 
Himself, which St Paul tells us He did (Phil. ii. 7, éaurdv 
ixévwoe). In laying hold of our flesh, He laid aside His own 
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celestial majesty, yet without any essential change of Him- 
self. Continuing the same Person, He took another nature. 

Having been made flesh, He dwelt among us; did not 
appear for a moment and then vanish on a sudden, but abode 
for a while. Yet the word éoxjvwoey, pitched a tent, expresses 
the temporariness of His sojourn. He dwelt not in a house 
but in a tabernacle, a mortal body like ours. He came on 
an errand, which done, He struck His tent. Some suppose 
that there is an allusion to the military character of His 
enterprise. Soldiers dwell in tents, and this our Captain 
Messiah (Dan. ix. 25) came into-the camp and set up His 
pavilion among us in preparation for His combat with the 
enemy. . 

He is described as “‘ full of grace and truth.” The Son is 
full of grace, the Word is full of truth. We were in need of 
grace as creatures and sinners ; being in darkness and error 
we were in need of truth. Grace without truth were a tanta- 
lizing show, or at best an unsatisfactory indulgence. Truth 
without grace is cold, stern, and unattractive. It is well 
when they meet as they do in Christ. A little further on, 
grace and truth are placed in opposition to the law which 
was given by Moses. ‘The law was severe and full of curses, 
the Gospel is merciful. The law was the shadow, Christ is 
the substance, the Very Priest, and the Very Victim. 

He is “full of grace and truth. Others may have grace - 
and truth, may even be “full” of them. So was St. John; 
so was St. Paul. But their fulness differs from His. Theirs 
was the fulness of a vessel, but His the fulness of the well, | 
ever springing to fill the vessels, but never drawn dry. 

The result of His coming in the flesh and sojourning was — 
that men beheld Him. He did not hide, but showed Himself, 
and that to many, “we beheld.” The shepherds beheld Him; 
the wise men beheld Him; St. John and the rest of the 
disciples beheld Him. They beheld Him at their leisure, 
clearly and with consideration. The word expresses the — 
beholding of spectators in a theatre (éOcaodueOa). They saw « 
and weighed well the spectacle of the acts and scenes of His” 
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life. The history was unrolled before them as a panorama 
full of wonder and beauty. They beheld the glory of His 
power over nature when he changed water into wine, or 
stilled the storm; when he fed famishing multitudes, or 
healed the sick. They beheld the glory of His lordship over 
the unseen world when He raised the dead. In all these 
things they beheld the glory, especially, of His grace. They 
beheld the glory of His truth in His majesty when He was 
transfigured, and the Fatherly Voice spoke from the over- 
shadowing clowd ; when He rose from the sepulchre, and 
when He ascended to heaven. And this beholding of His 
glory by the witnesses is to us a proof of the reality of the 
incarnation. 

On the witnesses, the beholding of His glory had a blessed 
effect. Of His fulness have all we recewed, and grace for 
grace. The contemplation of His perfection re-acted on 
themselves. He breathed on them His own influence. It 
was a gradual, cumulative process. Grace succeeded grace 
until all was consummated in glory. So it may be with us 
who receive their witness. By the energy of the Blessed 
Spirit the record of the witnesses proves the occasion of our 
receiving grace and truth, and if we are faithful to the end, 
will lead onward to the same glory. Beholding, as in a glass, 
the glory of the Lord, we are changed into the same image, 
Jrom glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord. 

The Incarnation of the Word assures us of many bléss- 
ings :— 

As it was the effect of His love to human nature, so 7 és 
«a pledge of [is love continuing. Our nature is now His own, 
and He must love it. The same may be said of the love of 
the Father, who sees His Son in our nature, and has exalted 
it to His own right hand. 

‘As the Son is now one of us, He ts accessible. We cannot 
be afraid of an innocent babe. We might tremble at a voice 
of thunder from a flaming mountain amid “ blackness and 
darkness and tempest ;” we cannot, at gentle human accents 
of One who converses among us in familiar life. 
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For the future of our nature the results of the incarnation 
must needs be stupendous. We are ready to believe in any 
consequences, however glorious, after this announcement. 
We can believe in the regeneration of the brethren of Christ ; 
in the glorious resurrection of their bodies, and in their final 
ascension to heaven. The Son of God has become the Son of 
man, and the sons of men may hope to be made sons 
of God. 

The Incarnation of the Word involves many duties :— 

Purity of the body and of the mind. Let us not defile and 
dishonor by sensuality, and unclean imaginations, the nature 
which He has taken, but keep it pure as a fit habitation for 
God. 

Imatative incarnation of the Word. Let us, in imitation of 
Him, incarnate the Word daily in our hearts and lives. This 
we may do, by turning the words of Scripture into works. 
This we shall do if our new-birth by His incarnation is to 
have a fitting result. Then the word with us will not remain 
a dead letter or empty wind, but will live and be clothed 
with flesh, so that it may be felt and seen a living epistle of 
Christ. And let this be not the passing vision of a moment, 
but the permanent document of a life. Let the word not only 
be made flesh, but dwell in us. 

Recognition of our dependence on the Word made flesh. Let 
us, finally, in this reduction of word to work, recognize our 
dependence on the Word made flesh, as our model, and the 
source and sustainer of our new life. Grace and truth proceed 
from, Him still as of old by the channel of the Word written 
and preached, which is as it were the echo of Himself; and . 
by the channel of the Sacrament, which is the figure of the 
nature which He assumed. Still, as of old, the Word is here 
in union with the flesh. Christ is more desirous of imparting — 
Himself than we of receiving Him. If we partake of Him 
aright, and behold His glory here, though but dimly, the — 
time will surely come when we shall see Him face to face as 
He now is, and undergo a readier, fuller, and endlessly Pity 
gressive assimilation, 
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A NEW YEAR’S WISH. 


“ Beloved, I wish above all things 
that thou mayest prosper and be 
in health, even as thy soul pros- 
pereth.”—3 John i. 2. 


Tuts wish, the disciple, whom 
Jesus loved, expressed on be- 
half of his ‘ well-beloved 
Gaius.” In analyzing this 
wish we shall find in it the 
secular interests of man, the 
spiritual interests of man, and 
the relation of one to the other. 
In this wish— 


I. TH SECULAR INTEREST 
OF MAN IS CONTEMPLATED. 
“ That thou mayest prosper 
and be in health.” Two im- 
portant secular things—pros- 
perity and health, And we 
are glad to find such a 
spiritually-minded man as 
John recognizing their im- 
portance. First: Physical 
health is important. <A fine- 
toned animal economy is of 
great importance to man 
intellectually, socially and 
spiritually. The intellect and 
heart alike work through the 
physical frame, and .if the 
organ is disordered, their 
operations are more or less 
ineffective. A strong and 
healthy body is almost indis- 
pensable to a strong and 
healthy soul. It is religious 


to recognize the importance 
of a good physical frame, and 
we are glad to find John doing 
so. Secondly : Secular success 
is wunportant.. “That thou 
mayest prosper.” Man, be- 
cause of his physical economy 
and relations, has necessarily 
to do with the secular, and 
secular failures are evils to 
be deprecated. Secular non- 
success is not only damaging 
to a man’s own peace of 
mind, but to his moral tem- 
per, his social influence, 
and his philanthropic power. 
Wealth is a wonderful talent 
in this age. Now, so far as 
this idea in John’s wish was 
concerned, he was a man of 
the world. He did that which 
is done at every festive board 
on nuptial anniversaries, 
birth-day feasts, and dawn of 
opening years. Prosperityand 
health, happy worldly circum- 
stances, and a strong bodily 
frame. In this wish— 


II. Te sPiritvat INTER- 
EST OF MAN IS CONTEMPLATED. 
“ As thy soul prospereth.” 
First : John regarded Gaius 
as having a soul. Inside of 
all the external surroundings 
of Gaius, and inside that 
bodily frame of his, he recog- 
nized a soul—a something, 
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though linked to, was essen- 
tially distinct from, all mate- 
rialities. John’s materialism 
did not cloud his vision of 
the spiritual. Secondly: John 
yegarded the soul of Gaius as 
needing prosperity. There is 
such a thing as soul adver- 
sity, soul failures, and soul 
bankruptcies. No failure so 
tremendous as the failure of 
a soul, The failure of a 
great house of business some- 
times impoverishes a number 
of families or a whole neigh- 
bourhood ; but the failure of 
one soul may prove disastrous 
to millions for ever. But 
. what is the prosperity of the 
soul? It is success in reach- 
ing higher thoughts of God 
and His universe, and greater 
fellowship of feeling with the 
“Father of an Infinite Ma- 
jesty.” In this wish— 


TII. THE RELATION OF THE 


- SECULAR TO THE SPIRITUAL IS 


CONTEMPLATED, ‘ That thou 
mayest prosper and be in 
health even as thy soul pros- 
pereth.” First : The wish of 
John, universally realized, 
would prove secularly ruinous 
to millions, Suppose that men 
were only to have physical 
health according to their soul 
prosperity, what would be the 
result? Why, since the souls 
of men are confessedly moral- 
ly diseased and dwarfish, in- 
stead of having men of robust 
physical frames treading our 
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marts of commerce, and the 
scenes of our professional 
undertakings, we should have 
a host of groaning skeletonic 
pigmies. Suppose that men 
were only to have secular 
prosperity according to the 
spiritual advancement of their 
souls, what a social revolution 
there would be effected. 
Palaces and mansions would 
be forsaken for huts, and, in 
many cases, the occupants of 
hovels would come up to the 
positions of wealth and power. 
Are you willing that I should 
wish this to you, this congre- 
gation? Are you willing that 
this wish should be realized ? 
Were it realized, I fear that 
the physical beauty which 
some of you glory in, would 
depart in a moment; the 
physical strength of which 
you boast would go as the 
morning dew ; your secular 
wealth take to itself wings 
and flee away. 
The wish of John, universally 
realized, would put the phy- 
sical condition of the world in 
a right state. Were this wish 
realized—(1) The material 
would be subordinate to the 


spiritual. Health and wealth — 


Secondly : — 


would be used for the soul’s 


interest. (2) The material- 
would be symbolic of the — 
The spiritual con- | 


spiritual. 
dition of a man would be 


known by his physical frame 


and his 
stances. 


worldly cir 


os) 


“ 
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GOD AND THE GOOD. 


“Then they that feared the® 
Lord spake often one to another : 
and the Lord hearkened, and heard 
it, and a book of remembrance was 
written before him for them that 
feared the Lord, and that thought 
upon his name, And they shall be 
mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in 
that day when I make up my 
jewels; and I will spare them} as 
a man spareth his own son that 
serveth him.”—Malachi iii, 16, 17. 


I. Good MEN IN THEIR 
RELATION TO Gop. First: 
They reverence Him. Malachi 
tells us that these old saints 
“feared the Lord.” Not a 
slavish, but a filial fear, not 
a dread of His power, or His 
anger, but a holy awe of His 
majesty mingled with a loving 
admiration. Filial reverence 
lies at the basis of all true reli- 
gion. Secondly: They think 
upon Him. “ They thought 
upon His name.” The name of 
God was His revealed charac- 
ter, His reputation. The intel- 
lect of the good is chiefly en- 

ged in the contemplation of 
God as He is revealed in na- 
ture, history, the Bible, Christ. 
There is no higher theme of 
thought than this, not even 

‘for angels. Thirdly: They 
talk about Him. “ They 
spake often one to another.” 
The chief theme of thought 
will always be the leading sub- 
ject of converse. “ Out of the 
heart the mouth speaketh.” 
Souls,though constitutionally 
‘social, can only meet and 
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mingle on a subject of com- 
mon interest ; the loftier and 
purer the subject, the closer 
and more exquisite the com- 
munion. As the rays can only 
meet in the sun, so souls can 
only meet in true fellowship 
in the name of God. This 
is the platform of genuine 
social intercourse. 


II. Gop IN RELATION TO 
GOOD MEN. First: He hears 
their converse. “The Lord 
hearkened and heard it.” All 
sounds in the creation vibrate 
in the Divine ear; the fall. 
of the dewdrop as well as the 
thunder of the tempest ; the 
sighs of an infant as well as 
the choruses of eternity ; the 
oath of the blasphemer as well 
as the prayer of the saint. But 
he pays special attention to the 
words of the good. They travel 
to Him as the cries of the babe 
to the heart of the mother. 
Secondly: He registers their 
history. ‘A book of remem- 
brance was written before 
him.” He is represented as 
having recorded what He ob- 
serves and hears. This book 
of remembrance before the 
Lord is no mere figure. 
The great universe is a 
book in which every sound 
uttered, every word spo- 
ken, are recorded. Science 
teaches that every syllable is 
printed imperishably in the 
surrounding air. Nature 
photographs not the mere 
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-features of the face, nor the 
form of the body, but every 
changing look, every passing 
thought, every fleeting emo- 
tion, every movement, and 
every word. The great photo- 
graphic plate of life will be ex- 
hibited one day, and we shall 
see the whole of ourselves. 
But whilst this is true of all, 
here is a special interest in 
all that is registered of the 
good. Thirdly: He pledges 
their salvation. “They shall 
be mine, saith the Lord of 


hosts.” Salvation includes— 
(1) Glory in the future. He 
will treat them as His 


precious ones on the great 
*‘ day when he shall make up 
his jewels.” They are as 
precious as jewels to Him, 
and the value He sets on 
them He will reveal in that 
day whenall His precious ones 
shall be made up. Such a day 
is to dawn. Zhat day! (Matt. 
xxiv. 31.) Salvation includes 
—(2) Protection in the pre- 
sent. ‘I will spare them, as 
a man spareth his own son 
that serveth him.” His pro- 
vidence shall guard them 
with all the carefulness of a 
father’s heart. Brother, learn 
from this subject the awful 
solemnity of existence. Life 
is no jesting matter. All its 
pulsations are heard in 
heaven, all its history is 
registered in eternity. Learn, 
too, the only guarantee of a 
blessed eaistence. 


Goodness . 
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is the only security. He 
only who reverences Him, 
thinks upon Him, converses 
about Him, will secure His 
loving regard, and be num- 
bered at last amongst His 
jewels—His precious ones. 


A STRANGER IN THE EARTH, 


“ T am a stranger in the earth,” 
—Ps. cxix. 19, 


Ler us look at this language 
in two aspects :— 


I. As expressing a NECES- 
SARY FACT in man’s history. 
All men are strangers on the 
earth. The idea of stranger 
implies two things. First: 
Ignorance. The stranger in 
the neighbourhood, town, or 
country, is ignorant of a 
thousand things of which the 
natives are acquainted. How 
ignorant is man of this earth, 
of its physical history, its 
geological formation, its mi- — 
neral resources, its vegetable — 
productions, its animal sys- 
tems, &c. The most intelligent 
man of science has scarcely 
read a leaf from the ponder- 
ous volume of facts. which 
the world contains. We are 
strangers, we are only just 
come on it, and we have not 
time even to make ourselves 
acquainted with the acre or — 
two of land which is ile 


sphere of our daily 
qo 
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The idea of strangerimplies— 
Secondly : Unsettledness. The 
inhabitant has settled down, 
has a house of his own. The 
stranger just uses the apart- 
ments, or his tent, for 
the hour and is_ gone. 
There is nothing settled here. 
We cultivate the fields, we 
occupy the houses, we fill 
the offices, we carry on the 
businesses of the men who 
came here a few years ago, 
spent a short time, and were 
gone for ever. Others are 
coming, and we must go—we 
are strangers. Let us look at 
this language :— 


II. As expressing a viR- 
TUOUS FACT in man’s earthly 
history. Whilst a// men are 
strangers on the earth, there 
are but jew men who feel and 
act in accordance with the 
fact. The millions feel as if 
they had settled down—as if 
the earth were their home. 
What are the feelings be- 
coming a “ stranger?” First: 
A grateful recognition of 
present accommodations, as 
temporary things. A stranger 
goes into a neighbourhood, 
and accepts the accommoda- 
tion of the hour with a grate- 
ful spirit. He does not set 
his heart upon the objects 
about him. Whatever in- 
terest he feels in things, he 
keeps his affections disen- 
gaged and free. So it is with 
the godly; so it should be with 
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all. As we are “strangers” 
here — mere sojourners — 
passing on, and that with 
awful swiftness, it is madness 
to set our hearts on things 
that we are leaving. Use 
them for the hour, and thank 
God. Use the beauty that 
you see around you ; use the 
power with which you may be 
invested; use the wealth 
which may come into your 
possession ; use the pleasing 
influences that may thrill you 
for the hour, as things from 
which you are passing with a 
speed which no power can 


| stop or check. Secondly: 4 


practical reference of present 
accommodation to his future 
destiny. The stranger is con- 
stantly looking to the end of 
his journey, and often feels 
impatient tobe gone. Hishome 
absorbs more of his thoughts 
and sympathies, than the mag- 
nificent cities through which 
he rolls, or the grand hotels 
in which he spends the night. 
So it should be with us. Our 
citizenship should “be in 
heaven, from whence also we 
look for the Saviour,” &ec. 
Brothers, we are strangers. 
This is a fact, undeniable and 
necessary. Are we realizing 
it? acting according to it? 
and looking “for a city 
which hath foundations, 
whose builder and maker is 
God?” 
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THE GRAND FELLOWSHIP AND 
ASSIMILATION IN LIFH’S PATH. 


“ He that walketh with wise men 
shall be wise.”—Proy. xiii. 20. 


I. THE GRAND FELLOW- 
SHIP IN LIFE’s PATH. Though 
fools crowd the path of life, 
there are many “ wise men” 
here and there. Who are the 
wise men? First: Zhe men 
who aim at the highest end of 
existence. What is the highest 
end? Not wealth, pleasure, 
fame, &c. These are mere 
bubbles viewed in the light 
.of the greatness of man’s na- 
ture, and the vastness of his 
relationships. The highest 
end of man, the only worthy 
end, 
character, spiritual assimi- 
lation to God’s perfection. 
Who are the wise men? 
Secondly: Zhe men who em- 
ploy the best means to reach 
that end. What are the best 
means to secure this eternal 
perfection of being? Not 
external moralities, conven- 
tional religions, ritualistic ob- 
servances. These have been 
tried over and over again, 
and have failed. The Gospel 
is the power. “ Beholding as 
in a glass the glory of the 
Lord,” &c. Who are the wise 
men? Thirdly: Zhe men who 
devote the best time in the 
employment of those means. 
What is the best time? Not 
to-morrow ; it is unwise to 
trust to-morrow, it may never 


is eternal perfection of 
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come. Now is that time. Who 
will say that this is not wis- 
dom? Who will say that he 
has any claim to be regarded 
as a wise man whose life 
includes not these three 
things? Whatever genius, 
erudition, skill, he may have, 
if he neglect these things he 
is a fool. 


II. THE GLORIOUS ASSIMI- 
LATION IN LIFE’S PATH. “Shall 
be wise.” First: There is a 
transforming power in the 
ideas of the truly wise. The 
ideas of wise and godly men 
are the greatest spiritual 
forces of the world.-The ideas 
of other men, even in their 
highest aspect, are cold, dim, 
and dead, as the beams of the 
moon. The ideas of “wise 
men” are like the rays of the 
sun; warm, bright, touching 
all into life. In the Bible 
you have these ideas in their 
mightiest form. Patriarchs, 
prophets, apostles, and the 
great Son or Man Himself, 
were their organs. Thank God 
there are men who speak with. 
their tongues and their pens, 
even now, and with these 
men you may walk. Secondly: 
There is a transforming power 
in the sympathies of the truly 


wise. Sympathy is a mighty 
power. Kven a touch of it in 


the dropping tear, the falter= 

ing voice, the quivering lip, 
will often move a soul to 
its centre. The sympa 
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of the wise man are deep, 
spiritual, genuine, Christ- 
like. They are morally elec- 
tric. Thirdly: There is a trans- 
forming power in the example 
of the truly wise. All moral 
character is formed on the 
principle of imitation ; hence 
the moral likeness of the 
child to the parent, the citi- 
zen to his nation. But we 
imitate only what we love 
and admire; and the charac- 
ter of the wise man has in it 
what alone can command the 
highest love aud admiration 
of the soul. It has moral 
beauty—the beauty of the 
Lord. 

From this subject we learn 
—First: That the choice of 
companions is the most im- 
portant step in life. We are 
social, we must have com- 
panions ; these must be 
either fools or wise, sinners 
or saints. If we choose fools, 
we shall be fools; wise, we 
shall be wise ; and they that 
shall be wise shall shine as 
the stars. Secondly: That 
godly literature has an in- 
estimable value. By godly 
literature I am far enough 
from meaning all the books 
that are called religious. 
Many of the so-called reli- 
gious books, on account of 
the feebleness of their con- 
ceptions, the sickliness of 
their sentiments, the exclu- 
siveness of their spirit, the 
flippancy, the coarseness, the 

VoL, xin. 
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irreverence in which they 
treat the must momentous 
subjects, are, of all books, the 
most to be contemned and 
avoided. By godly books I 
mein books that treat the 
great questions of duty and 
destiny, not only with the 
highest ability, but with a 
spirit of Divine reverence and 
devotion. Thirdly: That the 
Church institution is a most 
beneficent appointment. 'The 
true Church is an assemblage 
of wise men. This is the ideal. 
Hence it is ordained as the 
organ of heaven’s transform- 
ing power ; thither the world 
is to resort to become wise 
and good. Would that what 
is called the Church were in- 
deed the Church; but, in 
many cases, what is called 
the Church is an assemblage 
of what ?—not wise men. 


THE TRUE WARFARE, 


“To him that overcometh will 
I give to eat of the tree of life, 
which is in the midst of the para- 
dise of God.”—Rey. ii. 7. 


I. Every Christian is a 
soldier. He has enemies to 
contend with; battles to 
fight ; victories to win. As 
a soldier he has (1) @ Captain. 
(Heb, ii. 10). It is important 
that the Captain be efficient. 
No matter how brave the 
soldiery, if the plans are ill 
laid, &c., defeat must follow. 

BB 
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The Christian’s Captain is 
perfect. (2) Enemies, The 
world ; 2. e. the people of the 
world who are opposed to 
Him in spirit and in practice; 
the flesh, the “ naturai man,” 
the corruption and tendency 
to ill that’ is entailed upon 
every son and daughter of 
Adam. “That which is born 
of the flesh ig flesh ;” the 
devil. The same that afflicted 
Job, tempted the Saviour, 
and buffeted the Apostle, and 
who still “goeth about like 
a roaring lion.” Surely he 
“should not sleep as do 
others.” (3) He is in actwal 
conflict. It is the time of war, 
not peace. His enemies are 
in battle array; they know 
nothing of winter-quarters. 
He will be able to say, “I 
have fought a good fight,” 
when he can add, “I have 
jinished my course,” not be- 
fore. 


If. Every Christian must 
be a conqueror. I argue this 
from the fact: (1) That his 
enemies will never yield. They 
must be subdued, or they will 
have the mastery. They must 
be made slaves or they will 
be tyrants. (2) His armor 
is adapted for enabling him 
to face the foe, not for securing 
a safe retreat. (3) That it is 
to the victor alone that 
the reward is promised, 
“Then shall the King say to 
those on his right hand, 
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Come,” &c. “ Him that over- 
cometh.” All are to be re- 
warded, then all must over- 
come. 


Ill. That the victorious 
Christian will be rewarded. 
(1) He will be honored. “TI 
will confess his name before 
my Father, and before his 
angels.” (Chap. iii. 5.) (2) He 
will have privileges. “I will 
be-his God, and he shall be 
my son.” (xxi. 7.) ‘“ He shall 
not be hurt of the second 
death.” (ii. 11.) (3) Dignaty. 
“Him that overcometh will I 
make a pillar in the temple of 
my God,” &c. (iil. 12) 9S 
will write upon him my new 


name.” ‘To him will I give 
power over all nations.” 
(ii. 26.) (4) Wealth. “He 


shall inherit all things.” “To 
him that overcometh will I 
grant to sit with me in my, 
throne.” (ili, 21.) . 


TY. That he will long en- 
joy his reward. Many war- 
riors die on the battle-field ; 
others have died ere the news 
of their elevation has reached. 
them ; with all, the toil and 
strife continues long, and the 


time of repose iscomparatively 
short. Not so, however, with — 


the Couahage It isa Pt of 


ye 
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THE SPIRITUAL PRESENCE OF 

THE COMFORTER BETTER THAN 

THE BODILY PRESENCE OF THE 
SAVIOUR. 


“Tt is expedient for you that I 
go away : for if I go not away, the 
Comforter will not come unto you.” 
—John xvi. 7. 


To treat this subject rightly, 
we must remember that the 
work performed by any 
Person in the Trinity is, in 
some sense, peculiarly suited 
to that person; that there 
must be some fitness in a 
certain work to be done by 
the Father, or the Son, or the 
Spirit ; that there are good 
reasons why the Son, rather 
than the Father or the Spirit, 
should be Redeemer; the 
Spirit, Sanctitier, &e. We 
must notice, further, that the 
text assumes that had Christ 
remained on earth, it would 
have been to do only such 
works as Hé had been per- 
forming while on earth, and 
that after the great purpose 
for which He came had been 
accomplished. Remembering 
these things, we can under- 
stand the following reasons 
for the assertion made in the 
text. 


J. ‘THE MANIFESTATION OF 
Gop DWELLING IN us BY His 
SPIRIT IS BETTER THAN THE 
MANIFESTATION OF HIMseLr 
IN BODILY PRESENCE. (xiv. 21, 
23.) First: We shall have 
more just conceptions of God. 
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No one in whom the Spirit of 
God dwells is ever heard to 
pray, “Shew us the Father, 
and it sutficeth us.” (xiv. 8, 9.) 
Secondly: The presence of 
God through the Spirit is 
more close and _ intimate, 
more veal than when He is 
among us simply. (xiv. 23.) 


Il. THE worK oF THE 
SPIRIT IN THE HEART IS MORE 
IMPORTANT THAN THE WORKS 
oF Crist, SucH AS He PER- 
FORMED ON EARTH. “ Greater 
works than these” shall be 
done even by disciples when 
endowed with the Holy Spirit. 


Ill. Tse TRura or THE 
xOSPEL WILL BE BETTER AS- 
SURED TO US BY THE TESTIMONY 
OF THE SPIRIT THAN BY THE 
WORKING OF MIRACLES. No 
external testimony can so 
thoroughly assure us of the 
truth of our religion, as 
the conviction wrought in 
our hearts by the Holy Spirit. 


IV. WE SHALL GAIN A 
OLEARER KNOWLEDGE OF TRUTH 
AND BETTER FEEL ITS POWER 
BY THE ENLIGHTENMENT OF 
THE SPIRIT THAN BY THE ORAL 
TEACHING EVEN OF JESUS. 


VY. THE UNIVERSAL PRE- 
SENCE OF THE SPIRIT IS BETTER 
THAN THE LOCAL PRESENCE OF 
THE SAVIOUR. 


To sum up, we may say 
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that the presence of the Holy 
Spirit for ever, is better than 
the continued presence of 
Christ among us ; because— 
First: His work is more 
important. Secondly: He 
has a better sphere of action, 
direct contact with the heart 
and conscience. ‘Thirdly : 
His influence is more widely 
extended. 


Conctuston. First: If the 
Holy Spirit dwell in us, all 
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real blessing will be ours. 
He will do all that is involved 
in the renewing of the heart. 
Secondly: If men, in this 
day of spiritual influence, 
believe not “ Moses and the 
prophets,” they would cer- 
tainly not believe, “ though 
one rose from the dead.” 
Thirdly: Has this subject 
any teaching with regard to 
the future reign of Christ on 
earth ? 

J. F. 
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SACRIFICE. 


The origin of sacrifice must be 
looked for in Scripture alone. No 
human conjecture has yet satis- 
factorily accounted for the first 
offering either of animals or fruit 
to an invisible Deity. 

The shepherd or the husband- 
man might give a portion of his 
produce to his friend or master, in 
hospitality or homage; but those 
gifts were to visible beings, and 
visibly accepted. With an invisible 
being, the connexion between the 
giver and the receiver is totally 
intercepted. If the senses are to 
be the standard, the offering in all 
instances must seem to be repelled. 
For what other conclusion is to be 
drawn by the senses. If they are 
to wait for a visible acceptance by 
the Deity, the fruits must wither, 
and the fatling corrupt on the 
altar, and there they must wait for 
ever. It is true that this impres- 
sion respects only the early state of 


worship. When a priesthood was 
once recognized, there was a visible 
object, and offerings for the service 
of the temple might become an 
intelligible form of gratitude, to 
its invisible Lord. But in the 
first instance, sacrifice could have 
been rationally offered only in 
obedience to a Divine authority. 
* * * * 


The arguments which haye been 
so often urged against the atone- 
ment in after times, are too con- ~ 
genial to a presumptuous spirit to 
have escaped the willing sceptie in 
any age of the world :—The de- 
ficiency of all natural connection 
between the acquittal of guilt and 
the sufferings of a creature in- 
capable of crime; the contrast 
between the purification of the 
heart, and the shedding of blood; 
or if sacrifice must be offered to 
a beneficent Deity, the inferior 
suitableness of flesh and blood to 
the produce of the ground, th, 
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rich, useful, and innocent work of 
His own rain and sunshine, in- 
volving neither pollution nor 
pain. 

To these objections no reply 
could be made, then or now, but 
that such was the command. The 
offering of animal sacrifice is 
evidently not the result of any 
natural process of the mind; and 
if a further revelation had not 
discovered its object to man, the 
connexion of this apparent waste 
of unresisting life, with the ac- 
quittal of crime, must have re- 
mained among the most inscrutable 
mysteries of religion. 

But the true bearing of the 
argument is, that a rite directly 
repulsive, costly, and painful— 
which yet was practised from the 
beginning by all nations, and most 
habitually and solemuly by the 
nation chosen to preserve the true 
idea of the Divine being, and most 
scrupulously by the wisest, most 
virtuous, and most Divinely- 
favored of that nation—must have 
had its origin in some source above 
human invention. Dr. CRory. 


ORIGINAL SIMILITUDES. 


The Perfection of the Christian Character 
in the Future. 


Judge not Christianity, even by 
its most perfect embodiment, in 
the life of its disciples here. The 
best are imperfect, and Christ- 
ianity itself teaches this, and points 
to perfection as yunder. Do not 
judge the science of that organ- 
builder by that half-finished in- 
strument in his workshop. There 
is but little in that to please the 
eye, and from it scarce a note can 
be evolved to charm the ear. 
Judge not the artistic character of 
that painter by the first rough out- 
line which you discover on the 
canvas in his studio. There is 
seareely a touch of life in it, or 
any perceptible resemblance to 

* 
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the original. Judge the organ- 
builder by the instrument as it 
stands in the great cathedral, pour- 
ing forth, by the touch of a master- 
musician, pealing strains of music, 
electrifying the congregated thou- 
sands. Judge the artist by the 
picture as hung up in the Academy 
of Art—looking, throbbing, and 
blushing at you as a thing of life, 
gathering around it a crowd of 
admiring spectators. Even so judge 
Christianity. Its organ—the Chris- 
tian life—is not half-finished here 
in its workshop, Yonder, in the 
great cathedral of eternity, you 
will see it in perfection, and feel 
the inspirations of its harmonies. 
The painting is not finished here in 
its studio; its figure is half-formed, 
and blotched, and scarcely a feature 
is accurate. See it in the great 
gallery of the heavens, finished, 
and an exact copy of the Son of 
God Himself, ““Who is the image 
of the Father's glory,” &c. 


A PREPARATION OF HEART FOR THE 
GOSPEL. 


I have somewhere read of a seed 
that is borne by the wind on its 
downy wings from spot to spot, 
and never shoots out its roots until 
it reaches a congenial soil. When 
it alights on the soil which suits it 
not, it shuts itself up, and some- 
times sleeps for centuries—sleeps 
until some propitious gale will bear 
it to a congenial resting-place, and 
there, after a number of ages, it 
will grow, and multiply its kind 
indefinitely. It is somewhat thus 
with Christianity. During the 
long middle ages, the heavenly 
seed borne to the, western world, 
remained dead upon the Papal 
soil. A breeze sprung up, and 
wafted it to a soil where it took 
root, and grew, and has been 
growing ever since. It has been 
borne into every heart in Christen- 
dom ; but in the majority of cases, 
BB2 
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the soil is unpropitious and the 
seed remains dead. We invoke no 
wind to bear it elsewhere, but we 
pray for an alteration in the soil. 


DIVERSITIES OF POPULARITY. 


The only popularity worth as- 
piring after is a peaceful popularity 
—the popularity of the heart— 
the popularity that is won in the 
bosom of families, and at the side 
of death-beds. There is another, 
a high and far-sounding popularity, 
which is indeed a most worthless 
article; felt, by all who have it 
most, to be greatly more oppressive 
than gratifying; a popularity of 
stare, and pressure, and animal 
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heat, and a whole tribe of other 
annoyances which it brings around 
the person of its unfortunate vic- 
tim ; a popularity which rifles home 
of its sweets, and by elevating a 
man above his fellows, places him 
in a region of desolation, where 
the intimacies of human fellowship 
are unfelt, and where he stands a 
conspicuous mark for the shafts of 
malice, and envy, and detraction : 
a popularity, which, with its head 
among thorns, and its feet on the 
treacherous quicksands, has no- 
thing to lull: the agonies of its 
tottering existence but the hosan- 
nahs of a drivelling generation. 


CHALMERS. 


Cheologieal Aotes and Queries. 


OPEN 


COUNCIL. 


[The utmost freedom of honest thought is permitted in this department. The 
reader must therefore use his own discriminating faculties, and the Editor must be 
allowed to claim freedom from responsibility. | 


THE WEARING OUT OF THE BODY. 


Repxicant. Inanswerto QUERIST 
No. 14, p. 297. Simply by saying 
that he is no longer able to carry 
on the process of getting rid of the 
old and acquiring new particles. 
It is not the particles that are worn 
out— they are indestructible—it is 
the vital force which is expended. 
It was not constituted to maintain 
its energy for more than a limited 
period, and is now unable to keep 
the organization together any long- 
er. This, however, is a question 
which, as metaphysical, is beyond 
the province of the theologian. 
Willing as we are to oblige every- 
body, we cannot undertake to solye 


problems concerning things in every 
sphere of thought and existence. 


WAR AND SLAVERY. 


ReEpLicant. Inanswerto QUERIST © 

No. 15, p. 297. Neither is con- 
demned by the letter, both by the 
spirit of the Bible. To ask which 
is condemned the most is the same 
as asking which is the greater in- 
_justice, to deprive a man of free- 
dom or to take his life. Aggressive 
war, which is the thing in question, 
is but murder on the large scale. 


CHRISTMAS DAY, 


Repiicant. Inanswerto QUERIST 
No. 16, p. 297. The practice of 
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the primitive Church. It was 
very early observed as the birth- 
day of our Lord. Chrysostom, 
in the fourth century, clearly bears 
witness to the tradition of the day. 
(See his Works, Vol. v. p. 467.) 
Dr. Jarvis has carefully investi- 
gated this matter, bringing to bear 
upon it the lights of modern chro- 
nological science, and is considered 
to have demonstrated the correct- 
ness of Dec. 25 as the day on which 
Jesus was born. See “ Jarvis’s 
Chronological Introduction to the 
History of the Church.” 


Queries to be answered. 


17.—Is the observance of Holy- 
days in harmony with the teaching 
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18.—Who is the best modern 
commentator on the Greek Testa- 
ment ?—DEVONIENSIS. 


19.—We often hear preachers 
telling their hearers that man by 
nature is sinful and unholy. Now, 
is that true? Man was created in 
the image of God, pure and spot- 
less ; is not that his natural state ? 
and is it not a perversion of lan- 
guage to say that his natural state 
is one of sin?—W. G. Buatcu. 


20.—Will you kindly favor me 
with John McLeod Campbell’s 

Theory of the Atonement ? 
INQUIRER. 


21.—What are we to understand 
by the following—“The evil spirit 
from God came upon Saul, and he 


prophesied in the midst of the 


of the New Testament ?—J.C. house.” T. N. 


Piterary Aotiees. 


[We hold it to be the duty of an Wditor either to give an early notice of the 
books sent to him for remark, or to return them at once to the Publisher. It is 
unjust to praise worthless books ; it is robbery to retain unnoticed ones. ] 


THE REVIEWER'S CANON. 
In every work regard the author's end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend. 


A CRITICAL AND ExecetTicaL CoMMENTARY OF THE Book oF GENESIS. 
By James G. Murpuy, LL.D., T.C.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
88, George Street. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 


THE interest attached to the First Book of the Pentateuch can scarcely 
be exaggerated. It contains the records of the present condition of the 
earth, and of the human race, from its origin until the time of Moses ; 
it deals with the fundamental questions of physics, philology, ethics and 
theology. To it we look as the great fountain of all earthly history. 
A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Genesis, conducted 
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by one not only acquainted with the original language, but well versed 
in all cosmological theories, geological speculations, and rationalistic 
interpretations, will be welcomed by many a Biblical student. Such is 
the Commentary before us. The translation which the author has 
furnished of this book brings out a few fresh thoughts, and makes many 
old ones, which in our present version, appear in mist, lie in sunshine. 
We are pleased to find that the author has such a high appreciation of 
the purity and accuracy of the authorized version as a whole, and that 
his translation in most cages consists in the substitution, here and there, 
of words more true to the original. His introduction to the Commentary, 
presenting the contents, subject, structure, style, author of the book, 
and the true canons by which it should be interpreted, is highly valuable, 
and is decidedly the best introduction to the book we have ever seen; 
clear, concise, satisfactory. Such is the author’s-power of philosophical 
analysis and faculty of seeing into the heart of a subject, that we are often 


delighted at the number of. ideas which he brings out of a text—ideas 


naturally there, but undiscovered by men of obtuser vision. We heartily 
commend the book. 


Tur GospeL History; a Compendium of Critical Investigations in 
support of the Historical Character of the Four Gospels. By 
Dr. J. H. H. Esrarp. Translated by Jamms Manriy, B.A. Revised 
by AvexanvDER B. Brucn, Cardross. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
38, George Street. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 


Tue author of this work is extensively known in this country by his 
commentaries on the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Epistles of John. 
lt is a vindication of the New Testament history against the attacks of 
rationalistic theology. Althongh the author had in his mind, in 
producing the book chiefly, if not entirely, a defence against the phases 
of German theology, much of the scepticism imported into our modern 
English theological literature is little else than a reproduction of cast-- 
off criticism of Germany—hence his work has a mission in this country. 
We shall give our readers his method in his own words :—‘ We shall 
seek, first of all, to settle the question in the case of each Evangelist, 
whether the arrangement he adopted was based upon chronological 
sequence, or upon some topical classification. To this end we shall look 
first at the form in which the Gospels are written, and secondly, at their 
contents. The latter will require a careful description of the various 
incidents, a comparison of the synoptical accounts, and a notice of the 
objections of negative critics. We shall not commence, however, with a 
refutation of individual objections, but with a positive ment of the 
case as it actually stands, which shall contain within itself a re: y all 
objections. In every instance, therefore, we shall begin | the 
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themselves, as gathered from an examination of the different narratives ; 
and then, in support of the results obtained, adduce both psychological 
and exegetical proofs that, assuming the fact to have occurred, it was 
possible for the different accounts—M, “M,” “M,” to be written without 
any one of them containing an error. 

This work has passed through two editions in Germany, and this 
translation, we are informed, is from the second edition, and consequently 
presents the author’s more matured judgment on the subject of which 
he treats. It is one of the works which a student must have on his shelf. 


Tue ImrrrtaL Dictionary oF UNIversAaL Biocrapuy. By Writers of 
eminence in the various branches of Literature, Science, and Art. 
Vol V., LEE—ZWI. London, Glasgow, and Edinburgh: William 
Mackenzie. 


Tus Fifth Volume completes this magnificent work, a work which 
consists of a concise memoir of the most distinguished men of all times 
and lands. The study of the biography of such men is necessary to 
interpret the great epochs of history, and to keep up our faith in the 
dignity of human nature in an age when men, for the most part, range 
from dwarfs to mediocrities. He who has these volumes in his library 
has the great men of all ages by his side, ready to speak to him at any 
moment, on any question in science, literature, art, and religion. 
Mr. Mackenzie, the spirited publisher, has imposed a lasting obligation 
upon English readers, in providing for them such stores of information, 
at a cost that places them within the reach of most. The numerous 
portrait-engravings which adorn each volume are amongst the finest we 
have ever seen. In them we almost have the men themselves—their 
countenances seem to radiate with their inspirations. We finally recom- 
mend, with earnestness, this work, which we have before repeatedly 
characterized and honestly praised. 


Tae Wispom or our FatHers. Selections from the Miscellaneous 
Works of ArcuspisHor LrmicHTon; with a Memoir. London: 
Religious Tract Society. 


Most Biblical students are acquainted with Archbishop Leighton’s 
Commentary on the First Epistle of Peter, a work which stands amongst 
the sacred classics of our literature. The other works of the author are 
but little known, and this. yolume, therefore, which is a judicious 
selection from his miscellaneous productions, will be welcomed by many 
as a boon. The celebrated Bishop Burnet thus describes the author : 
“He had the greatest elevation of soul, the largest compass of knowlege, 
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the most mortified and heavenly disposition I ever yet saw in mortal ; 
he had the greatest parts as well as virtue, with the most perfect 
humility that I ever saw in man ; and had a sublime strain in preaching, 
with so grave a gesture, and such a majesty both of thought, of language, 
and of pronunciation, that I never once saw a wandering eye when he 
preached, and have seen whole assemblies often melt into tears before 
him; and of whom I can say with truth, that in a full and frequent 
conversation with him, for about two and twenty years, I never knew 
him say an idle word that had not a direct tendency to edification, and 
I never once saw him in any other temper but that which I wished to 
be in in the last moments of my life.” This is a high testimony, but it 
is the testimony of a witness in every way competent. The thoughts of a 
man thus estimated are of rare worth, and you find many of them in 
this volume. 


* 


THe ANNALS OF THE ENnGrisH Brste. By CaristorpHer ANDERSON. 
A new and revised edition, edited by his Nephew, Hucw ANDERSON. 
London: Jackson, Walford & Hodder, 18, St. Paul’s Churehyard. 


NExT in importance to the Bible itself is its history. The work before 
us is the only one which gives, in a systematic way, such a history. It 
contains the historic annals of the English Bible. We have in ita 
narrative of its first introduction into England, Scotland, and America— 
its earliest triumphs and its progress down to the present day. Such a 
narrative necessarily brings into view some of the greatest men, and the 
most stirring events of modern Europe. Hence this volume is erowded 
with information most choice in its character and thrilling in its force. 
These Annals of the English Bible furnish evidence amounting almost 
to demonstration in favour of the Divinity of “ The Book.” 7. The 
wonderful manner in which it has been preserved intact amongst the 
hostility of its enemies, and the unfaithfulness of its professed friends ; 
the beneficent institutions which it has created and nurtured in Europe, 
and the sanitary influence it has exerted on every department of action, 
every grade of society, and every relation in life, declare it to be indeed 
the Word of God. This work, which displays on the part of the author 
great historic research, and a spirit of catholicity and religious aA aad 
supplies an undoubted desideratum. é 
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Tur Necessary Existence or Gop. . By Wiiu1am Honeman Git- 

LEsPiz, Esq. Fourth Edition. | Bondon: Houlalgg eee, 
Edinburgh: William P. Nimmo. es ire a 


BELIEVING as we thoroughly do that Atheism is not a thing of | 
that, therefore, logic has no ao ial to destroy it, we are nc 1 
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overrate the value of works of this kind. Mr. Gillespie’s work, however, 
is undoubtedly, as we intimated in our pages some years ago, the best of 
the class. Indeed, we think it has no equal ; if it fail to carry conviction 
to the heart of an atheist, it will scarcely fail to make jargon of his 
reasoning, quicken his intellect, and humble his pride in his endeavor 
to follow its profound ratiocinations. 


NOTES ON THE GOSPELS, CRITICAL AND Explanatory. By MrtancTHon 
W. Jacopus. Mark and Luke. Edinburgh: William Oliphant & Co. 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 


SOMETIME ago, we called the attention of our readers to the author’s 
“ Notes on the Gospel of St. Matthew.” We are pleased to receive his 
notes on two other of the Gospels. The peculiarity of his commentary 
is the incorporating the harmony with the notes. Thus each heading 
‘brings to view the subjeet of the section, the place of its occurrence, 
the order in the harmony, and the parallel passages in the other 
Evangelists. The work is mainly intended for Sabbath School Teachers, 
but the Christian Minister would find it of service to him in many ways. 
The interpretations are generally satisfactory, although his theologizings 
are rather too many, and in some cases too narrow for our taste. 


Lire; 1rs Naturr, VARIETIES, AND PHENOMENA. By Lro H. Grinpoy. 
Third Edition. London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 


Tue subject of this book—JZife, is ever the most affluent in thought, 
and powerful in interest. In fact, the subject touches all things, matter 
and mind, the finite and the infinite. The author feels the grandeur of 
this theme, it rouses his strong intellect to vigorous action, and his 
imagination to poetic flights. The author belongs to the highest type 
of thinkers, and in his pen there is a power to chain the reader to his 
thoughts. The author’s reading on the subject is remarkably extensive 
and varied, and the power of his strong imagination to illustrate his 
subject, is therefore greatly enriched by his extensive information. 
Young men, get the work—and study it. It is worth a thousand of 
ordinary books. : 


From rae Wornp to tue Puurrr. London: William Freeman, 
102, Fleet Street. 


Tuts work deals chiefly with theological colleges belonging to Non- 
conformists. The author, in a lively and interesting way, sketches the 
history of one, his Alma Mater, as an axecogle of all, Though he 
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evidently feels their defects, there is far more of the generous man than 
the cynic in his strictures. We should have been pleased had the 
author made a more thorough revelation of the evils, and propounded a 
remedy. This must be done soon. This the author is evidently com- 
petent to accomplish, and if he had done so in his book, it would have 
made his production a work for the age. The work, asit is, is very 
interesting ; there is a great deal of judicious remark, a good dash of 
wit and humour, with many telling incidents. The writer displays 
the attributes of a first-class author. 


» ae, 
Tue Lire or ApamM Cuarke, LL.D. By Rey. Samus, Dunn. London: 
William Tegg. 
SEVERAL memoirs of Dr. Adam Clarke have long been before the public. 
» Most of them, however, are too voluminous and expensive for the 
general public, and some of them are out of print. This small volume, 
therefore, comprehensive, truthful, cheap, and popularly written, will 
be welcomed by thousands who admire one of the greatest ornaments 
not only of Methodism, but of the Universal Church. 
* 


Rivers oF WaTER IN A Dry Pracr. An Account of Mr. Morrat’s 
Missionary Labours. Designed for the Young. London: Religious 
Tract Society. 


ANYTHING about Moffat, who, taken as a whole, was the noblest man 
that ever entered the missionary field, will be hailed by multitudes in 
this country who have yet a vivid remembrance of his majestic presence, 
his divine brow, his thrilling speeches, containing incidents unrivalled 
by romance in interest, uttered by the voice of music, toned with a 
touching wail of sympathy for the heathen. 


Tur New Sunpay Scoon Hymn Boox. Edited by Epwin Hoppa, 
London: Jackson, Walford & Hodder, 27, Paternoster Row. 


Tas New Sunday School Hymn Book may be equalled by some, but 
rivalled by none. 
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Rees & Coury, “Lombard Press,” 38, Gracechureh Street, E,C. 
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